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women with them, !S9S^; -their «ii^a<ic2am, or chief boatswain, board -ship 
customs, 268 ; their activity and obligingness» good swimmers, their tippling 
when on shore, 269. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

^^ Of the Black People of Mosambique, tohich are called CafFares, 

and of their Manners and Castomes,^* 

The Cafifres or negroes of East Africa, 269 ; their aspect, and customs, 270- 

271 ; some are Mahommedans, some Christians, 272 ; their villt^es, no reli- 

gion, 274 ; cannibalism, and brutal practices in war, brought as .slaves to 

India for sale, 275 ; how these are sold out of the country, 276. 
23. ATnu ^ 



XVI CONTKNTS. 



I. 



. CHAPTER XLII. 

Of the Malabares and Nayros in India, witk their Mannen and 

Customes. " 



The people of Malabar, and their character, 277-278 ; their classes, 279 ; the 
Nairs, or gentlemen, always armed, 279-280 ; strange customs in regard to 
marriage. 280 ; the Polyas, or inferior people, and all others, have to get out 
of their way, 281 ; quarrel with the Portuguese on this, and its accommoda- 
tion, 282 ; fieroeness and vindictiveness of Nairs, their bathing in dirty water, 
283 ; sons do not inherit, but sisters* sons, 284 ; the Polyas, a people much 
despised. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

" Of the Moores and Jews in India.*' 

These are numerous, both of foreign and Indian birth, 285 ; their worship 
not allowed within Portuguese towns, they have f uil liberty in Cochiu, 286 ; 
Jews there have fair housee and a synagogue, the Hahommedans, and their 
places of worship, 287 ; their trade, 288 ; great enmity between them and the 
Portuguese ; illustrations, the King of Cocbin, his Nairs, and the other classes, 
Christians of St. Thomas, etc. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

" O f the Pagodes and Indian Idofs formingy keeping ceremonie» and 

superstitions in general, briefly descrihed,^^ 

Idols and places of heathen pilgrimage, 289 ; the island of Salsette, and 'lijtK 
renowned cave temples, the cave temple of Elephanta, 291 ; Adam's Peak in 
Ceylon, 292 ; the Buddha tooth (called here an ape's tooth), 293 ; story about 
it, 294 ; great temple of pilgrimage in Coromandel, the chariot procession, an<l 
voluntary victims, 295 ; the author describes a visit to a temple inland from 
Qoa, 296-298 ; the carrying about of the local idol, 299 ; illustration de- 
scribed. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

" O f all the kindes of BeoMe*^ Cattelly and FouUê in India." 

Abundanoe and cheapness of domestic animals, 300 ; fat tailed sheep, 301 ; 
buffaloes, milk, butter, and cheese, wild birds, great bats, 302 ; crows and 
their mischievous ways, bandecoot rats, musk rats, 303 ; destructive (white) 
ants, precautions against them, 304 ; red ante, and other insects, book^worms, 
and bugs, cockroaches, 305 ; tigers, etc., lizards, chameleons, 306 ; (Note by 
Paludanus), monkeys, palm squirrels, parrots, 307; and lories; these last have 
never arrived living in Portugal 



LIST OF ILLÜSTRATIONS IN THE ORIGINAL 
ENGLISH EDITION OF LINSCHOTEN. 



N.B.—iVeaWy all these have heen printed/rom the Dutch copper-plates, 

1. Portrait of Linschoten (Eeproduced as frorUispiece to thU 

volume). 

2. Engraved Title {hy William Rogers^ London). 

{We give only, in type, the efigraved lettering of this Title.) 

3. MalajB and Javanese. 

4. Chinese. 

5. Chinese, with travelling oonveyance, by land and water. 
Ships of China and Java, with mat sails. 

6. View of the Islaud of St. Helena. 

7. The market place at Goa, with auctions, etc. 

8. Indian cottages and peasantry near Goa. 

9. Portuguese gentleman on hoi*seback, with attendants. 

10. Portuguese as they walk at Goa, with umbrella-boys. 

11. Portuguese gentleman in palankin. 

1 2. Portuguese foist, or small galley. 

13. Portuguese ladies at Goa. 

14. Portuguese lady in open palankin. 

15. Portuguese lady in closed do. 

16. Portuguese lady going to night service with her husband 

and slaves. 

17. Native costume, viz., Merchant, Banian, Brahmins. 

18. Marriage procession in Balaghat. 

19. Native figures, Canarin, Lascarin, Bayadère. 

20. A Suttee. 

21. Goa and Cochin fishing beats. 

22. Ambassador from Balaghat, in palankin. 

23. Arab mariners and Abyssiuians. 

h 



XVUl MAPS, ETC. 

24. CafTres of Mozambique. 

25. M ahomedans of Cananor, and Malabar people. 

26. Peguans, Moliicca people, and Indians with Elephantiasis 

(Pé de San Tomé). 

27. King of Cochin on elephant 

28. Pagoda and mosque. 

29. Jambos, Ananas, Mangoes, Cashew fruit, and Jack. 

30. Indian palm trees of sorts. 

31. Bamboo, Banian, Durian. 

32. ArborTriste. 



MAPS, AND OTHER TOPOGRAPHICAL PLATES. 

{TheRe vary in different copies examined; some heing omitted; some in 
quasi-duplicate. Tkeir position in the booh aUo varies much.) 

1. Orbis Terrarüm Typüs de Integro Mültis in Loas Emen- 

DATUS, Auctore Petro Plancio, 1594. Engd. by loannes k 
Doetichum, junior. 

(In some copies tbis is replaced by a smaller and inferior 
Typüs orbis Terrarüm, with no name of artist) 

2. S. Eastem Africa and Indian Ocean. 

3. Pictorial chart of Mozambique. 

4. Western Asia from Egypt to Aracan. " Imprinted at London 

by lobn Wolfe, graven by Robert Beckit" 
" 5. Further India and Archipelago. 
(). Large map of Goa island by Linschoten. 

7. Three profiles of St. Helena. 

8. Profiles of Ascension. 

9. Large plan of Angra in Tercera. 



MAPS, ETC. XIX 

In Parts II, III. 

10. South Africa, "grauen by William Rogers". 

11. Map of Egypt, etc., English lettering. 

12. Map of South America. 

13. $. W. Africa and Atlantic. 

14. (In some copies). Map of all Africa except the protruding 

western portion. 



Engravbd Maps inserted in Tbxt. 

Island of St. Lawrence, Le, Madagascar, p. 7. 

Sumatra, p. 32. 

Java Major, p. 33. 

St. Helena, p. 173, 

In title of Part II, Map of Congo. 

„ Part III, Small map of the two hemispheres. 

„ Part IV, Small map of Spain. 



CORRECTIONS TO VOL. I. 



Page 52, line 2. — To ** bear the people in". The orig. Datch has 
" to rock the people in". 

Page 60, note 2. — Camocam has nothing to do with Cannequin, The 
former is the modem Kinkhwdb. Chautar is also not = Ch&dar, It 
is a stufE that occurs in old lists, but we cannot define it. 

Page 61, noU 2.— For " qudrï " read " gudrï ". 

Page 81, note 2. — Orig. Dutch : " bedryven antycxe perten". This 
has nothing to do with horses, or hobby-horses. It signifies *^ they 
nse antique tricks". The translator has confounded ^^pert" and 
**peerd" (horse). 

Page 105, note 2. — The English translation, " twice as richly laden", 
is correct. 

Page 111, note 2.— Java Minor for Snmbawa. This erroneons 
nomenclature is probably due to Barbosa. 

Page 115, note 1. — Tidore was not given np to the Datch bef ore 
1663. From 1606 it has been occnpied by the Spaniards from the 
Philippines. 

Page 128, note 6. — Bliek is white iron, certainly never yellow 
copper. 

Page 131, note 3. — The Datch "roer" signifies here mnsket. 

Page 187, note 2. — **Erf " is a common Datch word for "ground", 
*' Huis en erven", hoase and grounds ; ** Temands erf betreden", to 
walk apon the gronnd of anybody. 

Page 223, note 9. — Bead : Orig. Datch, " as shoald be impossible to 
teil". 

Page 227, note 1. — On the image in the original work are drawn two 
buming fnmaces, one on each side of the idol. 

Page 228, note 1. — " Beckens" are cymbals. 

Page 228, note 2. — " Water-back'* is water-basin. 

Page 229, note 7, 9. — Kruyden does not here signify vegetables, bat 
dried herbs, aa well as spices. £rui/denier is grocer (not greengrocer). 

Page 233, note 2. -Caracks. See note 2 on p. 178. 

Page 247, note 1. — The English translation ** honestest'* is correct. 

Page 257, note 2. — Snnda. Here the island of Java is certainly in- 
tended. 

Page 307, note l.— The Malay name is nuri. Noyra is a comipted 
form, as well as lori. 



PREFATOEY NOTE. 



The editing of Linschoten, for the Hakluyt Society, was 
undertaken by a great scholar, the late Arthur Burnell, of 
the Madras Civil Service : but his premature death left the 
work incomplete. What Dr. Burnell had been able to 
accomplish forms the first volume of the work now issued ; 
the second, which completes the First Book of Linschoten, — 
i,e., all that it had been intended by the Society to under- 
take, — has been edited by Mr. P. A. Tiele of Utrecht, and 
we have been happy in finding an editor so competent to 
complete the voluntary task which Burnell had left a 
fragment. 

Circumstances render it iinpossible to accompany the issue 
of this work by even a sketch of Dr. Burnell's career ; but a 
more favourable opportunity may, perhaps, occur bef ore long. 
We will only now give the chief dates of his life. He was 
bom in 1840, and went to India in 1860. In the attempt to 
combine the discharge of laborious official duties with an 
enormous amount of achievement in Indian scholarship, his 
liealth broke down entirely, and after resorting once or twice 
to Europe, with partial benefit, he had to quit India finally 
in 1880. After he had struggled through more than one 
dangei-ous attack of illness, it was hoped by his friends that 
he might still enjoy a fair measure of health, and live to 
accomplish literary work of various kinds, for which he was 
so well equipped. But these hopes were disappointed. He 
died at his house near Micheldever, 12th October, 1882. 

The delay which has ocearr^ m the issue of the present 
volumes is gre» ' ' ^xust, be held 
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to be sufficiently excused by the unfortunate loss just men- 
tioned. Circümstances consequent on that loss, and which it 
is needless to enter upon more particularly, have thrown 
upon the undersigned a great deal of irksome labour in con- 
nection with the preparation of the Index, and of some of 
the preliminary matter, for which he has been obliged to 
make time, very hard to find amid the pressure of other occu- 
pations, which it was impossible to put aside. 

H. Y., 

Pres. Hak. Soc. 
April 9th, 1885. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Jan Hüygen van Linschoten, that is, John sori of 
Hugh, with the patronymic of Linschoten, a village 
in the province of Utrecht, whence his family pro- 
bably originated, was bom about the year 1563,^ at 
Haarlem, where dwelt his parents, Huych Joosten 
and Maertgen Hendrics,* of Schoonhoven, a little 
town not far from Linschoten. When he was still 
a little boy (1572) the Spaniards were driven out of 
Holland. But very soon they returned in consider- 
able strength, and Haarlem, after a noble resistance, 
was again (1573) forced under the Spanish yoke. 
It was probably at this time that old Hugh left 
Haarlem and established himself at Enkhuizen, a 
seaport which had eaily declared itself for the cause 
of freedom. 

We leam from John that two brothers of his had 
some years previous to 1576 gone to Spain, and 
established themselves, probably in business, at 
Seville. In spite of the war between the two 
nations, commercial relations were still maintained, 
and could not well be abandoned by either side, 
as the Dutch market was then indispensable to 

' His portrait has: "Anno 1595, set. 32." 

2 /.€., Hugh, son of Juatus, and Martha, daiigliter uf Hemj. 
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the prosperity of the Indian trade of Spam and 
Portugal. Our John, a studious youth, who " took 
no small delight in the reading of histories and 
strange ad ventures", desired very much also to see a 
little of the world. " There is no time more wasted", 
so he wrote in later years to his parents,^ " than 
when a young fellow hangs about his mother's 
kitchen like a baby, neither knowing what poverty 
is, nor luxury, nor what is found in the world, an 
ignorance which is often the cause of his ruin." So, 
when he was sixteen years of age, he got leave from 
his parents to join his brothers in Spain. On the 
6th of December 1576, he departed from Texel 
in a ship of the great fleet of some eighty sail 
destined for the South, and arrived at San Lucar 
on Christmas Day. He went thence to Seville, 
where his brothers lived, and remained there some 
time to leam the Spanish tongue. For the narra- 
tive of his further adventures we must refer to his 
own work, and need here only recall that six years 
later John, then in the house of a merchant at 
Lisbon, seeing that trade was not very prosperous 
(in consequence of the recent war between Spain 
and Portugal), resolved to foUow the example of 
one of his brothers and seek employment in the 
Indian fleet. His brother, who went in the same 
ship as clerk,' procured him a place in the suite of 

^ MS. Letter from Goa, 1584^, in the Royal Archives at the 
Hague. 

^ Not ^'purser", as in the £nglish translation. The original 
Dutch has "schrevijn", i*.^., "escrivao". 
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Vincente de Fonseca, the newly appointed Arch- 
bishop of Goa, who was himself a passenger on 
board. 

The fleet sailed for India on the 8th of April 
1583, and on the 5th of August reached Mozambique, 
then the chief station of the Portuguese on the east 
coast of Africa, and the ordinary place of call for 
their ships on the way to or from India. During 
the two weeks he remained there, few things worthy 
of remembrance escaped the notice of Linschoten. 
On the 21st of September the fleet entered the 
river of Goa, whence the Archbishop was "with 
great triumph'' brought into the town and conveyed 
to his palace. Here John remained with him, 
whilst his brother^ retumed in February 1584, with 
the re-laden ships to Portugal. Linschoten stayed 
five years in Goa. A short time after his arrival, 
two English merchants, John Newbury and Ralph 
Fitch, were brought thither prisoners by the Portu- 
guese, who had arrested them under suspicion of 
their being spies sent by Don Antonio, Prior of 
Crato, the late pretender to the throne of Portugal. 
Moreo ver, their fellow-countryman,Sir Francis Drake, 
had committed sundry acts of hostility against the 
Portuguese in the Moluccas, on his voyage round 
the world, and had spread much terror amongst 
them. For their power in those islands was already 

» He is caUed by Linschoten "Willem Thin" or "Tiu", and 
must probably have been a balf-brother. He perished three years 
later, on a voyage from Portugal to Hamburg, as we learn from 
the narrative (see p. 217 of vol. ii). 
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much diminished, and would certainly have been in 
the greatest danger if the English Admiral had 
ftilfilled his promise to the inhabitants, and retumed 
to expel their oppressors. So the English traders 
were strictly guarded ; but, as we leam from New- 
bury himself,^ as well as from Linschoten, onr Duteh- 
man and his comrade, Bernard Burcherts from Ham- 
burg, interfered on their behalf with the Archbishop, 
" a very good man", and procured their release. 

In April 1584, this Burcherts returned overland 
by Bussora and Aleppo to Europe, but Linschoten 
remained,. in the hope of seeing much more of the 
world when he should meet a favourable occasion. 
" I should be much inclined", he wrote to his 
parents, " to travel into China and Japan, which are 
the same distance from here as Portugal, that is, 
he who goes thither is three years on the road. If 
only I possessed two or three hundred ducats they 
could easily be converted into six or seven hundred. 
This year a Dutchman and good friend of mine has 
gone thither as gunner in a ship, and would much 
have liked me to make the voyage with him, but to 
enter on such a thing with empty hands I thought 
foUy : one must start tolerably provided to make 
profit. That same gunner has already been there 
once. He was born at Enkhuizen, has lived twenty- 
six years in this countiy, and is married to a Dutch 
woman. His name is Dirck Gerritsz. When he 
returns from this voyage he means to go home." It 

* "Letter of John Newbury from Goa, 20 Jauuary 1584", in 
Hakliiyt's Naviyationsy ii, 2i9. 
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is this same Dirck Gerritsz, surnamed " China", 
because of his voyages thither, of whom Linschoten 
speaks in his Itinerarium, and who furnished him 
with the tracks between China and Japan. Dirck's 
notes on India were made use of by the celebrated 
Lucas Jansz Waghenaer.^ In 1598 he took part as 
pilot in the first voyage of the Dutch through 
the Straits of Magellan to India. 

It seeros that the opportunity for a voyage to 
Eastem Asia did not recur. In January 1587, the 
Archbishop took ship for Portugal, to make a report 
to the king of Indian affairs. As he intended to 
return, he left the young Dutchman in his house, 
and gave him honourable and profitable employment. 
But in September 1588, the news reached India 
that the good prelate had died a short time after 
his departure for Lisbon. This was a bad thing 
for his servants in India, for with his death they 
lost all chance of advancement. Linschoten, who 
had meant to remain there, perhaps for life, now 
loathed the idea, and hiö home-sickness became at 
once so strong that he took the earliest opportunity 
of returning to Europe. On the 20th January 1589, 
he set saU for Cochin in the same ship as his friend 
and townsman the gunner, Dirck Gerritsz, and in 
company with five other ships. The fleet touched 
at St. Helena to take in provisions; it was here 
than Linschoten met one Gerrit van Afhuysen, a 

* In his Thresóor der Zeevaert (Leyden, 1592). Waghenaer's 
other great work {Spieghel der Zeevaert) was translated into English 
under the title of the Marine r's Mirrour. 
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native of Antwerp, whom he had known at Lisbon, 

and who having since made a voyage to Malacca, 

where he had remained fourteen months, was now 

on his way home. From him our inquisitive young 

traveller gathered much Information about that 

emporium of Eastem trade and the neighbouring 

countries and islands. After visiting Ascension — 

of which island, as well as St. Helena, Linschoten 

sketched the coast — the Portuguese ships reached 

the Azores on 22nd July, after having had a narrow 

escape from the English fleet, whose presence forced 

them to anchor before Tercera, although it was very 

dangerous at this season to lie there, as they were 

soon to experience to their cost. On the 4th of 

August a tempest arose, and caused the ship from 

Malacca to founder. The supercargo, Afhuysen, 

urged Linschoten to remain with him in Tercera 

and join him in his eflforts to recover the cargo 

by divers, and by other means. He assen ted, and 

remained more than two years on the island, which 

the govemor, who had taken a liking for him, 

enabled him to explore with his own horses. To 

this circumstance we owe a fuU description of the 

island, and an account of all occurrences in the 

Azores to the end of 1591, including notices of the 

English expeditions to capture the Spanish and 

Portuguese ships returning from the Indies, and 

a full narrative of the death of that doughty warrior 

Richard Grenville. 

On the 2nd of January 1592, Linschoten returned 

to Lisbon, wheii^, after arranging his affairs, he 

\ 
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went to Setubal, wliere he embarked on a ship then 
waiting to sail for the Netherlands. On the 3rd of 
September he reached his home at Enkhuizen, after 
an absence of nearly thirteen years. He " found 
his mother, brothèr, and sister in good health", 
but his father had died a short time after his 
departure. 

The jfruits of Linschoten's voyage are laid down 
in his ItineraHo, which he began to compile on his 
return. The States-General granted him (October 
8, 1594) a licence to publish the work, but, as we 
shall presently see, the publication was retarded, 
and only completed at the beginning of 1596. 

The Jirst part, which contains the Itinerary pro- 
per, is that here translated. It is preceded by the 
author's dedication to the States-General, a short 
preface, Dutch and Latin laudatory poems, and a 
portrait of Linschoten, of which a reproduction is 
given in this volume. The text has a great many 
interpolations, printed in italics. These were written 
by a learned physician then living at Enkhuizen, 
Bernard ten Broecke, whose name, after the manner 
of the time, was Latinised as Paludanus. Bom at 
Steen wyk, in the province of Overyssel, in 1550, he 
studied and took his degree at the University of 
Padua, made a joumey into Syria and Egypt, and 
brought home with him, as his epitaph says, "chests 
fiUed with the wonders of nature". His collection, 
the pride of Enkhuizen, was often visited by 
foreigners. It was augmented by the gifts of many 
travellers, of whom Linschoten was one, and by 
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those of leamed men with whom he had entered 
into correspondence. In 1591 he was appointed 
Professor at the University of Leyden, hut, moved 
by the entreaties of his fellow-citizens, he declmed 
the appointment. As a writer, Paludanus is only 
known by his co-operation in the work of his towns- 
man. His additions to our author are in part the 
finits of his own experience and in part taken from 
previous writers. 

The second part^ of the great work of Linschoten, 
which was printed before the first,* is also yery 
interesting. It contains a collection of the routes 
to India, the Eastem seas, and the American coasts. 
translated from the manuscripts of Spanish and 
Portuguese pilots ; and is, in particular, fiill of details 
on the routes beyond Malacca, in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and on the Chinese coasts. It is by this 
compilation that Linschoten rendered his country- 
men — ^as we shall see afterwards — the most direct 
benefit. 

To this second part is added, with a separate title, 
a summary of all the domains, duties, tributes, 
revenues, etc., of the King of Spain, with a short 
description of the government, power, and origin of 

* In many copies the third part {Beschryvinghe van de gantsche 
custe van Guinea) is bound before the second {Reysgheschrift)^ as 
the table of the tnaps prescribes. In the old Ënglish version the 
" First Book" is that of Linsohoten*s Voyages in the East (here 
reprinted) ; the Second is the Description of Guinea, etc, and of 
America ; the Third is the " Navigation" or Sea-Directory ; the 
Fourth is the Summary of the Revenues of the King of Spain. 

2 The title-page has the date of 159/5. 
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the Kings of Portugal, the whole translated from 
the Spanish. 

The ihird part consists of a short description of 
the eastem and western coasts of Africa, with a 
more ample description of America. These notices 
are taken from previous writers, as Lope^ on the 
Congo; Peter Martyr and Oviedo on America; Jean 
de Lery on Brazil, etc, and were compiled with the 
help of Paludanus. This we leam from some expres- 
sions in the text itself, and from the preface in 
Linschoten's translation of Acosta's work, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. 

The original edition is illustrated by thirty-six 
plates and plans, drawn by the author himself, and 
engraved by the brothers Joannes and Baptista ^ 
Doetechum. Besides these, there are six large 
maps made by Arnoldus and Henricus Florentii }i 
Langren, 

The plates illustrate the inhabitants, manners, 
customs, natural products, and manufactures of the 
country, and mostly refer to Goa and its neighbour- 
hood. The plans are of Mozambique, Goa, St. 
Helena, Ascension, and Angra in Tercera; those 
of Goa and Angra are very fiill" and interesting. 
The first map is that of the World. It bears, in 
the original Dutch edition,^ the name of J. Bapt. 

^ The map in the old Ënglish version (belonging to ludia 
Library), as before me now, does not bear this name. In the left- 
hand corner, on the side of the hox^ below the tignre called Mexi- 
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Vrient, of Antwerp, the same who bought and 
republished, with many additions, the Atlas of Or- 
telius. On this map are likewise shown the north- 
em and southem constellations, mcluding among 
the latter that of Columha^ drawn for the first time 
by the Dutch mathematician Petrus Plancius. The 

I other maps represent the west and east coasts 

of Africa, the western and eastem portions of 

f Southem Asia, and part of America. When we 

! compare those of Africa and Asia with other printed 

maps of the time, i. e,, those of Ortelius, Merca- 

^ tor, and De Jode,^ they show many improvements, 

evidently borrowed from Spanish and Portuguese 
sources. We learn from the resolutions of the 
States-General^ that, in 1592, the printer, Cor- 
nelius Claesz, at Amsterdam, the same who pub- 
lished the work of Linschoten, had obtained, with 
the help of Plancius, from Bartolomeo de Lasso, 
**cosmographer of the King of Spain", a collection 
of sea-charts of the whole world, with descrip- 
tions of the sailing-routes, and that the States gave 
him a patent for printing and publishing them. 
At the same time he obtained from them a patent 
for a great " Land and Sea Chart of the World", made 
l)y Plancius and engraved by John k Doetechum, 
as also for é chart of Asia "made by an expert in 

1 The map, ''Asia, partium orbis maxima, formis haeredum 
Oerardi de Jode", in the SpèttUum Orbis Terrarum of Ger. and 
Corn. de Jode (1593), has some improvements, which we find also 
on the maps of Linp^hoten, but the names are less correct 

2 Comraunicated by M. de Jonge, in his work. De opkomst van 
hM S^ó. fjezag in O. Indiey vol. i, pp. 167-69. 
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the art of navigation at Goa, in East India. "^ 
Now, the map of the World in the ItineraHo would 
seem to be a reduced copy of the "great map" of 
Plancius (of which I have never seen a copy), as it 
contains the constellation named by him ; while 
doubtless the chart of Asia "made at Goa", and the 
sea charta obtained from Bart. de Lasso, were also 
used for the maps of the Itinerario, which claimed to 
be " from the most correct charts that the Portuguese 
pilots nowadays make use of'. From a careftil 
compaxison of some parts with earlier printed maps. 
I can affirm that this claim is no vain boast, but 
the simple truth. 

We have seen that Linschoten retumed to Holland 
in September 1592. At that time the project of 
seeking a shorter way to India by the north of Asia 
— a route long since discovered and abandoned by 
the English — ripened in the mind of an energetic 
merchant of Middelburg (Zeeland), named Balthasar 
de Moucheron, who for many years had traded on 
the northem coast of Russia. At the close of 1593, 
he communicated his plan to the States-General 
and the Prince of Orange, and asked their support. 
It happened that one of the promotors of the scheme 
was Francis Maelson, formerly pensionary of Enk- 
huizen, and now Counsellor of the Prince of Orange, 
a very able and influential statesman, who had known 
and befriended our Linschoten. When it was de" 

^ The patent, as printed in the Resolution, is confused, but it 
is evident that by the chart of Asia (^'Asiatische Chaerte") is 
meant a different map from that of Plancius. 

c 
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cided that three little ships should be sent on a 
voyage of discovery, one equipped at Middelburg, 
one at Enkhuizen, and one at Amsterdam, Lin- 
schoten obtained the appointment of " commies" 
(supercargo) on the Enkhuizen ship, with orders to 
keep a journal of the proceedings. 

For the history of this voyage, we must refer to 
the valuable introduction by Dr. Charles T. Beke, 
prefixed to the journal of Gerard de Veer, pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society in 1853.^ We need 
only remark that the three ships sailed from Texel 
on the 4th of June 1594, and returned in September 
of the same year, those of Middelburg and Enk- 
huizen having reached the Kara Sea, and found, 
a great way beyond the Straits, an open track to the 
north, while that of Amsterdam, commanded by 
William Barentsz, sailed along the west coast of 
Nova Zembla, and passed Cape Nassau, but, after 
vainly endeavouring to make her way through the 
ice, was compelled to return. 

Linschoten, having reported by letter the issue of 
the expedition to Prince Maurice of Orange and 
the States-Greneral, was summoned to the Hague to 
make a further report vivd voce, as well to the 
Prince as to John van Oldenbamevelt, then the 
head of the Government. To them he presented his 

* Of this, a second edition was published by the Society in 
1876, after the discovery of the Barentsz relies on Nova Zembla 
by Capt. Carlsen (1871) and Mr. C. Gardiner (1875), with a new 
introduction by Lieut. Koolenians Beynen of the Royal N ether- 
land s Navy. 
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joumal of the voyage, a very detailed and interest- 
ing account of which was afterwards published. 
The original edition/ with its curieus charts and 
engravings illustrating the inhabitants of Northern 
Russia, of whom little was then known, has now 
become very scarce. 

It was the fuU conviction of Linschoten that the 
northem route to China and India had now been 
discovered, and he succeeded in imparting his san- 
guine hopes to a great many of his compatriots. 
Next year not less than seven vessels were equipped 
to follow this track. They started from Texel on 
the 2nd of July 1595. Linschoten himself was 
appointed one of the two Chief Commissioners. 
How the ships were prevented by the ice from 
reaching the Kara Sea and were at last compelled 
to return, is amply related by Dr. Beke. The 
Journal kept by Linschoten of this unsuccessful 
voyage has been preserved, and was printed along 
with that of the expedition. 

The disappointment was as great as the hope of 
success had been sanguine. The States-General 
resolved to make no fiirther attempt at the public 
expense. But, owing to the undaunted spirit of dis- 
covery of WiUiam Barentsz and some others, who 
were of opinion that a passage might be effected by 
the north of Nova Zembla, the merchants of 

^ Printed at Franeker in 1601. A description of the volume is 
given by Beke, lutroduction, p. cxxii, and in my Mémoire Bib- 
liographique sur les Jownaux des Navigateurs Néerlandais (Am- 
sterdam, 1867), p. 190. 
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Amsterdam resolved to make a third attempt, and 
in 1596 Barentsz and his comrades went on their 
third voyage, which ended in the ever-memorable 
winter on Nova Zembla and the death of the brave 
navigator. '^ . ^'' ^ 

■ ■ ,■ , ^ ^ ■ 1 ■ 

A short time before the second Dutch expedition 
started to the north, the first Dutch fleet sailed to 
India on the track of the Portuguese. As the great 
work on India by Linschoten was only published 
in 1596, it would at first sight appear that this 
decision of the Dutch merchants had nothing to do 
with that publication. But the fact is otherwise. 
In the first place, that part of the work which con- 
tained the Nautical Directory, the most important 
with respect to navigation, was already printed in 
1595; and further, it results from the journals of 
the first voyage to India, that the book was actually 
made use of on board the ships. Besides, it is 
evident that the track beyond the Cape was chosen 
in accordance with the opinion of Linschoten, 
whose conversation also may probably have assisted 
the promoters. The Dutch Government had stipu- 
lated that the ships should as much as possible avoid 
conflicts with the Portuguese, and seek a friendly 
intercourse with the inhabitants. Now, Linschoten 
had pointed out^ the great importance of the trade 
with Java, and had remarked that there "men 
might well traffick without any hindrance, for that 
the Portingales come not thither because great num- 

^ See p. 112 of vol. i, in this edition. 
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bers of Java come themselves unto Malacca to sell 
their wares." So it came about that the Dutch 
ships chose the route to the Strait of Sxinda, and 
Java was the first Indian country reached by them. 
It happened, however, that Linschoten had erred 
in assuming that the Portuguese did not come them- 
selves to Java, for when the Dutch arrived at 
Bantam, the Portuguese merchants there were the 
principal cause that their first endeavours to open 
the trade were unsuccessfiil. But, notwithstanding 
this disappointment, the brilliant success of the 
second and later voyages proves that Linschoten 
was very right in directing the particular attention 
of his compatriots to Java. The choice of this 
island for their head-quarters has been one of the 
causes of the rapid rise of the Dutch power in the 
Indies. 

After his second voyage to the north, Linschoten 
took no further active part in maritime expeditions, 
but his ^interest in them remamed unabated./ The' 
flourishing seaport of Enkhuizen, where he found 
such congenial friends as Bemard Paludanus and 
LUC. jL Waghenaer, attn^W him bo .nuoh 
that he settled there and was appointed treasurer 
to the town. The said Waghenaer, author of the 
best sailing-directions of that time (which were also 
translated into English), published in 1598 a popular 
work of the kind, named Énkhuizer Zeekaertboek; and 
in his preface thanked his friend and fellow-citizen 
Linschoten, for the assistance he had given him, and 
for which his northem voyages had furnished the 
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materials. In this same year Linschoten published 
a Dutch translation of the well-known work written 
by the learned Jesuit, Josef de Acosta, Historia 
imtural y moral de las Indias, under the title of 
Historia iiaturael ende morael van de Westersche 

m 

Indien,^ the Indies, or West Indies, being then the 
common name for America. In the dedication to 
«his graxïious and commanding marters", the magis- 
trates of Enkhuizen, he frankly confesses that the 
description of the West Indies, which he, with the 
help of Dr. Paludanus, had appended to the Itine- 
rano, was much inferior to this work of Acosta, in 
plan as well as performance. " For this author has 
not contented himself with relating all the parti- 
cularities in the air and the water, above and below 
the earth, in the said countries, but he has tried 
very ingeniously to give from natural science 
(wherein he shows himself very experienced) the 
proper reason and explanation of each of them." It 
appears from this sentence that Linschoten Tiad not 
an exalted opinion of his own powers. They were, 
however, appreciated by many of his compatriots. 

In the year 1606, the States of the province 
of Holland resolved to favour the establishment 
of a West India Company, which shonld trade 
with America and the West Coast of Africa, and 
damage the Spaniards in those regions. A com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire if there were 
enough persons to be found who would be willing to 
participate in it, and among the members of this 

1 See ray Mémoire Bihliographique^ ut supra, p. 307. 
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committee we find the name of Linschoten. The 
plan was frustrated, however, by the twelve years' 
truce with Spain in 1606, and the Dutch West India 
Company was not founded until this truce came to 
an end. 

In this same year, 1609, Linschoten translated 
from the Spanish a letter of the King of Spain 
to the Duke of Lerma, concerning the banishment 
of the Moriscos.* It must have interested our 
traveller, who had lived some time in Spain, and 
who was so keen-sighted in probing the corruption 
existing among the Portuguese, to note how the 
Spanish Government were hastening by every means 
the ruin of their once powerful State. ^ 

The licenses which the States-General had granted 
Linschoten for the publication of his Indian and 
Northern joumals were renewed in 1610. But it 
appears that Linschoten hoped to receive a more 
substantial recognition of the services he had 
rendered to his country. Indeed, those services 
were not small. We have seen that the Itinerario 
had been one of the keys that opened the entrance 
to India; and though the voyages to the North 
had failed of their immediate object, they had much 
contributed to a better knowledge of the Polar Sea 
and the northem coasts. So it cannot surprise us 
that he sought from the States-General an annual 
pension. But the Government deemed the patent 
for his books a sufficiënt remuneration, and his 
petition was refused. 

* It waa published at Enkhuizen by J. Lz. Meyn. 
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Had it been granted, the author would not have 
long enjoyed it. He died on the 8th February 
1611, at the age of 48 years. 



^The fame of Linschoten out of Holland rests 
mainly on his Itinerario. This book was in some 
respects a revelation. After its publication, every- 
one learned that the colonial empire of the Portu- 
guese was rotten, and that an energetic rival wonld 
have every chance of supplanting them. lts im- 
portance met with speedy and extensive recognitionJl 
English and German translations were published in 
1598 ; two Latin translations (one at Frankfort and 
one at Amsterdam) in 1599 ; a Freiïch translation in 
1610. The latter, as well as the original Dutch,* was 
more than once reprinted. For long the book waa 
constantly quoted as an authority. As circumstances 
changed, and the knowledge of Indian matters in- 
creased, it was in many respects replax^ed by more 
scientific works ; but, as a picture of Portuguese 
India at the end of the sixteenth century, it has 
retained all its interest. 

As to the style of Linschoten, I shall only repeat 
what I find in the MS. notes of Dr. Bumell, and add 
what he says on the English version and the reprint 
of it. 

"The style of Linschoten", Dr. Burnell says, "is 
plain and simple, but he has a peculiar trick of 

ï See on all these editious my Ménioire Bihliographiqu€f pp. 83- 
103. 
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using synonymous words in great numbers, especially 
if he can introducé a Romance synonym of a Dutch 
word, e.g.y 'Itinerario ofle schipvaert'. The original 
edition has some misprints, but they are much more 
common in the English version. This version is 
poorly done. It is anonymous, but the title to the 

second part (the true and perfect description of 

Guinea ) has W. P. for the translator s initials, 

and these are usually taken to stand for William 
Phillip. Whoever he was, he does not seem to have 
had an idea of the literal method of translation, 
introduced by Aldus, and which has now been recog- 
nised as the only proper way of translating. His 
translation is, in fact, loose and paraphrastic ; he 
repeatedly introduces words that are not required, 
and if he does not translate V. Linschoten's syno- 
nym al way s, he, almost al way s, when the original 
has only a single word, puts in a synonym of his 
own. Where V. Linschoten uses the impersonal 
form, the translator makes it always direct — e.g,y for 
'as has been said', he puts 'as I (or we) have said'. 
To mark all these peculiarities of the English version 
would be impossible, except by re-translating the 
text, and giving the new translation in company 
with the old one : but this, it is obvious, it would 
not be worth while to print or do. I have, therefore, 
when it was possible, marked interpolations by 
[ ], and where the passage seemed of the least 
interest, have given a literal version in the notes. 
The o.thography has been carefuUy preserved at 
great cost of time and trouble. It is most irregular. 
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The confusion between u and v has not been 
observed. As in other books of the same period 
and earlier, this confusion depends on a simple mie 
— where the initial letter is either u or Vy v is put ; 
and for a medial v or w, u is always put. The mark 
'^ for m or n has not been preserved, nor has the- 
mark & for 'and*. 

" Again, all proper names, as well as some others, 
and the headings of chapters as well as the additions 
of Dr. Paludanus, are, in the original, in modem 
Roman type, whereas the text is in black-letter. 
It did not appear useful or ornamental to preserve 
this difference in the present reprint." 

P. A. TiELE. 

Utrecht, October 1883. 



N.B. — As regards the secoud Tolume, I hare foUowed the 
method of Dr. Burnell in corrccting the English text. In the 
notes I have only given eiplanations where I deemed it neee tiar y . 
lu ehicidating the words in Elastem languages, I have to acknow- 
ledge with niauy thanks the help of Prof. H. Kern and Pro£ M. J. de 
GiM*je of Leiden, and that of Colonel H. Yule, who has likewiae 
had the goodness to reviae the proof sheets The notes ugned 
B. are bv Dr. Buroell ; those signed K. by Dr. Kern ; thoee 
signed Y. by Colonel Yule, 
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EiGHT WoRSHiPFüLL : The manyfolde Curtesies, which it 
hath pleased you from time to time to multiply vpon mee, 
haue made me so greatly beholden vnto you, that they can 
neuer dye, but remaine fresh in my remembrance during my 
Life. So that I must enforce my selfe with all my best 
Endeuours openly to acknowledge the same, and by all the 
meanes that possibly I can, to bee thankefull for them ; 
otherwise I might justly be noted with the blacke spotte of 
Ingratüude, the most odious vice that can raigne amongst 
men : which vice to auoyde, I have ótudied earnestly to finde 
out some way, whereby I might make knowne vnto your 
Worship that duetifull reuerence and afifection, which I owe 
vnto you in that respect. But hauing hitherto had no fit 
oportunitie or good occasion to declare the same, I haue beene 
constrayned to remaine in this debt, vntill now at last it 
hath pleased God to ofifer me a meane which I hope will not 
be displeasing vnto you. About a Tweluemonth agoe, a 
leamed Gentleman brought vnto mee the Voyages and Naui- 
gation of John Huyghen van Linschoten into the Indies, 
written in the Dutche Tongue, which he wished might be 
translated into our Language, because hee thought it would 
be not onely delightfuU, but also very commodious for our 
English Nation, Vpon this commendation and opinion, I 
procured the Translation thereof accordingly, and so thought 
good to publish the same in Print, to the ende it might bee 
mii^«<ïommon and knowen to euerybody. And calling to 
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minde the vsual custome of Writers and Printers in these 
daies, who do commonly shelter and shrowde their works 
vnder the credit of some such as are able to Patronize the 
same, your Worship represented it selfe before mee, and did 
(as it were of right) challenge the Patronage hereof, as being 
a Matter that appertaineth to your lurisdictioru For this 
IhUchman arriuing here in England after his long trauell 
and Nauigation and bringing rare Intelligences with him from 
Forreyne parts, good reason it is that hee should bee examined 
by such as are in ..place and Authority appointed for such 
purposes. And to whom can hee be directed better then to 
your selfe, whom it hath pleased her most excellent Maiestie 
to authorize for ludge in Sea matters and AdmiraU causes. 
And therefore I haue brought him vnto you, with eamest 
request, that you will be pleased to examin* liim accordingly, 
and if you shall finde him any way beneficiall to our Countrey 
and Countrey men, vouchsafe your good countenance, and 
giue him such intertainment as he shall deserve. Thus am I 
bold with your worship to acknowledge my duties after this 
homely manner, hauing none other meane to shew my selfe 
thankefull, but by presenting you with this slender fruite of 
my abilitie & facultie, which I beseech you to accept in good 
part ; and I shall not cease to pray to God, that hee will blesse 
you with long life, and prosperous health, to the great 
comfort of many her Maiesties Subiects and Suppliants that 
are daylie to bee relieued by your good means. 

Your IVorships euer inost baunden, 

John Wolfe. 
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LvciAN in one of his Dialogues intituled 'ETrwr/coTroOi/re^, or 
Surueyèrs, writeth of Charon the old Ferrie-Man of Heil, 
that vpon a great desire which he had conceiued to view 
this world and the Actions of men therein, hee begged leaue 
of Pluto, that hee might haue a playing day, and bee absent 
from his boat, to the end he might satisfie his thirsty himior, 
that troubled him so eagerly. Meeting with Mercurie his 
fellow Boatswayne (for he also conducteth Souls in Oharons 
Barge), they two concluded together, like the two Sonnes of 
Aloëus, to clap the Mountaine Pelius vpon Mount Ossa, and 
when they found that they were not high inough to take the 
surueigh, they added Mount CEta vnto them, and Pamassus 
ouer them alL Vpon the toppe wherof, hauing setled them- 
selves, they did at leysure and pleasure take a view not onely 
of the Seds, and Mountaines, and Cities of the world, but 
also of the Inhabitants therof, together with their Speeches, 
Actions and Manners. The same Author in another Dialogue 
called Icaro-Menippvs discourseth of the Cinike Menippvs, 
who being troubled with the same humor tooke vnto him the 
right wing of an Eagle, and the left wing of a Vulture, and 
hauing fastened them to his body with strong and sturdie 
thongs, mounted vp first to the Acropolis or Capüol of Athens, 
and then from Hymettus by the Gerania to Acro-OarinthvSj 
and so to Pfioloë, and JErymanthus, and Taygettcs, and at last 
to Olympus: where he grew somewhat more bragg and 
audacious, then before he was, and soared higher vpwards 
till he had reached the Moone, and then the Sunne, and 
from thence the Habitation of lupüer and the rest of the 
Grods: a sufficiënt flight (as he saith) for a well trussed 
Eagle to performe in a day. There he rested himselfe, and 
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discouered all the world and euery particularity thereof, to 
the end he might the more freely and like a Scoggan taunt 
and scofFe at the Actions of men in their seuerall kinds. But 
to leaue these 'Poëtica// i%/ton5, and vaine Fables,,which doo 
but declare the Nature of Man 'to bee desirous of Nouelties, 
and curious to know those things whereof he is ignorant ; let 
VS come to those that being neither coniured out of heil, nor 
rapt into the heauens, but of their owne honourable disposi- 
tion and instinct of Nature, haue not onely compassed Sea 
and Land in their own persons to leame and beholde Nations, 
RealmeSy Peoples and Countries vnknowne, for the augmenta- 
tion of their owne priuate skill and cunning, but also have 
committed their knowledge and labours to writing for the 
propagation of the seruice and glorie of God in Fagan and 
Heatlien places, and the great pleasuve, profit and commodity 
of their Countryvicn. Of this kinde and sort of famous men, 
there hath beene great store in al ages, but specially at the 
first, Homer, Anaximunder, ffecatsetis, Democritus, JEudoxtLS, 
Timaeus, Eratosthenes, PolyJnus, Possidonius, Dionysitis, 
Straho, SoHmis, Pomponius Mela, Maximus Tyrivs, Ptolomée, 
and an infinite number of other ancient Authors, that have 
imployed their wits and industries in this behalf to the 
singular benefit of our later times, wherein there haue beene 
most excellent and exquisite foUowers of them, as Munsters, 
Mercators, ThetietSy Beloiiies, Orielies, Villavwnts, & many 
moe, that by the light and good meanes of those their Pre- 
decessors, haue run beyonde them many degrees and dis- 
couered such New worlds as were neuer knowne to our 
Fathers and Forefathers; and therefore doo deserue the 
greater commendation. No doubt, it is very troublesome 
and laborious to ioumey by land for the attaining to this 
knowledge : but to trauell by Slea, is not onely most dan- 
gerous^ but also in a maner almost a desperate estate, con- 
sidering especially the great perils wherevnto it is hourely 
subiect, as namely, Pockes, Flats, SandeSj Chdphes, Starmes, 
TcmpestSj besides the continuall Watching and care in ob- 
seruing the Folcs Arctike, and Antarctikey the ^quinoctiall 
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Line, the Altüude and Degrees of the Meridian, the Circle of 
the Zodiake, the Horizon, the Tropikes, the Longitude and 
Zatitude of Heauen and Earth, the Faralleles, the Hemisphere, 
the Zenith, the Centre, and a Rablement of such curiosities, 
that are able to breake the braines of the soundest man 
aliue. To these if you will add the intollerable paines, and 
infinite diseases that doo speud their bodies, you must needs 
say, that they are the most miserable CrecUures of the 
Worlde: So that you cannot choose but bee of the opinion of 
Anacharsis that Noble Philosopher, who beeing demaunded 
whether Number was the greater that of the dead or that of 
the Living, did redemaund againe, In lohióh Number do you 
recken those that trauell on the Secis? Signifiyng thereby, 
that such as trauell vpon the Sea are in so great danger of 
death, that they doo continually dye liuing, & liue dying. 
And therefore well sayd Bias (one of the seuen Sages) that 
SayUrs vppon the Sea were alwayes vnthin two ynches of their 
death : and true it is, which the Latyn Lyrike Poet writeth 
That Man had a Hart of Oke, and was fenced with a triple 
Corslet of Brosse, tliai first adventured to commit a slender 
Boai to the ra^n^ Se-a, A Type and Patteme of all which 
miseries, together with the cunning and skilfuU Art of 
Nauigation, is comprised in this Volume which wee haue in 
hand, being a most perfect description of the East and West 
Indies, or (as they are commonly called) the Portugall and 
Spanish Indies : A Worke assuredly very profitable and com- 
modious for all such as are desiix)us & curious louers of 
'' Nouelties.' 

Of these Indies, though not in distinguished tearmes of 
East and West, sundry Historiographers and Authors of the 
old World have made an honourable Mention, and left an 
exceeding commendation thereof, for the wonderfuU and 
rare matters, that were discouered by the seuerall Trauels 
and Nauigation of diners famous Captains :. as namely, 
Alexander the Great, Seleucus, Antiochus, Patroeles, and 
Onesicritus, who had been all in the saide Indies, insomuch 
as one of them held thera to be the Third part of all the 

d 
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Laud that is iuliabited, in regard of the great Prouinees, 
puissant Cüies, and vnmeasurable Idands that are found 
therein: all very fruitfull and yeelding such treasure and 
rich Merchandize, as none other place of the whole world 
can afTord. And althogh the curiosity and labour of these 
auncients was very great, yet greater hath beene the trauell 
and industry of those which of late time, and in our age 
hath beene imployed therein: For the auncient Trauellers 
had in deede a certain kind of knowledge of this CowrUrey 
and Pcople ; but it was very vncertaine and vnperfect: 
Whereas we in our times are thoroughly leamed and in- 
structed by our owne experience in ]the Frauinces, Cüies, 
Riuers, Hauens, and Trafficks of them all : So that nowe it is 
beconie knowne to the whole world. First the PortingalU 
(being great Merchants by reason of their skil in NauiffcUion 
which in our dayes is growne to a more fuU perfection, than 
euer it hath beene in times past) : they I say first discouered 
the Wast and Desert Part of the Indüs, caused their Ktfig to 
be entertayned and honoured among the People, encreased 
and enhaunsed their credit and Name exceedingly, and the 
sundry commodities of their seuerall fruits and spices haue 
dispersed and communicated not onely to their owne 
Countrymen, but also to all Nations vnder the Sunne, But 
here the Matter stayed not : For then came the Englisk (a 
People that in the Art of Nauigation giueth place to none 
other) and they were incited to take this Indian Voya^fe in 
hande, and to make it generally knowne vnto their IsluTid : 
& therevpon Syr Francis Drake, and Master Thomas Caf^ 
dish did not only sayle into the sayde Indies, but als 
trauelled round about the world, with a most happy and 
famous successe. Whose examples diners honourable Gentle- 
men and valiant Captaiyies of England haue foliowed, to their 
vnspeakable praise and commendation, and the exceeding 
glory of their Country: as namelythe Right Honourable 
Farle of Ciimbcrland; the I^rd Tliomas Hoioard, Syv Fratms 
Draki\ Syr Martin Frohishcr, Syr Eiehard Greenefield, Syr 
John IlawkinSy and Syr IFaltcr Ealcif/K and diuers otlicrs 
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named and mentioned iii this Booke, And last of all, the 
People of the Zoi^^^-Countreys beeing instructed by the dili- 
gent search and trauell of the Englüh Nation, feil to the like 
trafficke into the Indies, and haue performed many Honour- 
able and profitable Voyages. An?ong whom the Author of 
this Booke, John-Hugh Linschote of Harlem was one that 
continued in India for the most part of nine yeares, and had 
good opportunity of sure and certaine intelligences by reason 
of his seruice under Vincentins da FonseccLf'^n/er Dominican, 
& by K. Philip created Archbishop of al India, This Man 
HtLgh Linschote behaued himselfe so honestly and warily 
during the time of his abode there, that he was not onely in 
high fauour of his Lord and Maister, but he was also singu- 
larly and generally beloued of all the Inhabitants of the 
places where hee was most resiant.* He did most diligently 
and considerately obserue and collect together all occurrents 
and accidents that happened in his memory and knowledge, 
and the same hath committed to writing in the Dutch Tongue 
with all faithfulness, to his owne euerlasting praise, and to 
the benefit of his Countrey, together with all the seuerall 
Mappes and descriptions of the Oountreys, Cities and TovmeSy 
and all the commodities therevnto belonging, which Booke 
being commended by Maister Richard Hackluyt, a man that 
laboureth greatly to aduance our English Name and Nation, 
the Printer thought good to cause the same to bee translated 
into the English Tongue. 

The Volume conteyneth in it foure seuerall Treatises. 
The First is, The Voyage or lourney by sea of the sayde 
Hugh Linschote the Author, into the East or Portingall 
Indies, together with all the Sea-Coasts, Hauens, Riuers and 
Creékes of the same, their Customes and Religion, their Polide 
and Ooiumement, their Marchandises, Drugges, Spyces, Hearbs 
and Plants, the vertues whereof are explaned by the Annota- 
tions of Doctor Pabcdanvs, the learned Phisitian of Erüchuysen: 
And last of all, a Memoriall of such Accidents as feil out 
during the Author' s aboade in India. 

* Kesidüut. 
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The Second Treatise is, the Description of Guinea, Mant- 
congo, Angola, Monomotapa, cfec, with a discouery of the great 
Idwnd of Maddgascar, and all the Shallówes, Cliffes and 
Islands of the Indian Seas : The most part whereof was col- 
lected before by one Pigafetta from the mouth of Edward 
Lopez and published in English the last yeare. 

The Third Treatise is, The Nauigation of the Poriingales 
into the East Indies: & from thence to Malacca, China, 
Iwpon, laua and Sunda : And from China to the Westeme 
or Spanish Indies, and all the Coast of Brasilia, &c. 

The Fourth and last Treatise is, A most tnie and exact 
Summarie of all the Bents, Demaynes, Talles, Taxes, Imposis, 
Tributes, Tenths, Third-pennies and generally all the Beuenues 
of the King of Spayne, arising out of all his Kingdomes, 
Lands, Prouinces and Lordships, as well of Portngall as of 
Spayne, collected out of the Originall Registers of his seuerall 
Chamhers of Accompts : together with a brief e description of 
the gouemment and Pedegree of the Kinges of Portugall. 

I doo not doubt, but yet I doo most hartely pray and 
wish, that this poore Translation may worke in our English 
Nation a further desire and increase of Honour ouer all 
Countreys of the World, and as it hath hitherto mightily 
aduanced the Gredite of the Sealme by defending the same 
with our Wadden Walles (as Themistacles called the Ships of 
Ath^ns) : So it would employ the same in forraine pari^es, as 
well for the dispersing and planting true Eeligion and Ciuill 
Conuersation therein : As also for the further benefite and 
commodity of this Land by exportation of such thinges 
wherein we doe abound, and importation of those Necessities 
whereof we stand in Neede: as fferculcs did, when hee 
fetched away the Oalden AppUs out of the Garden of the 
Hesptrides; and lason, when with his lustie troupe of 
couragious Argonauies hee atchieued the Galden Fleece in 
Colchas, 

Fararell, 
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The First Booke. 



Chapter. I. 

The Voyage and travailes of John Hugen* van Linschoten into the 
East or Portingales Indies: Setting downe a brief e discoiirse of 
the said Landes, and sea coastes, with the principall Uayens, Rivers, 
Oreekes, and ether places of the saroe, as yet not knowne nor disco- 
vered'-^ by the Portingales : Describing withall not onely the manner 
of apparrell of the Portingales inhabiting therin, but also of the 
naturall bome Indians, their Temples, Idols, honses, trees, Fruites, 
Hearbes, Spices, and such like : Together with the customesof those 
countries, as well for their manner of Idolatrous religion and wor- 
shipping of Images, as also for their policie and govemment of their 
houses, their trade, and traffique in Marchandise, how and from 
"whence their wares are sold, and brought thethcr : With a col- 
lection of the most memorable and worthiest thinges happened in 
the time of his beeing in the same countries, very profitable and 
pleasant to all such as are welwillers, or desirous to heare and read 
of strange thinges. 

Beeing young, [and living idlelye] in my native Countrie,* 
sometimes applying my selfe to the reading of Histories, and 
straunge adventures, wherein I tooke no small delight, I 
found my minde so much addicted to see and travaile into 
strange Countries, tliereby to seeke soine adventure, that in 
the end to satisfie my selfe, I determined, and was fully re- 

' The translator has £ere adopted a misprint in the original Dutch ; 
read "Huyghen". 

* This is wrongly translated by the interpolation of "nof, which is 
wanting in the Dutch: the original has, **as yet discovered by and 
known to the Portuguese". Linschoten's Latin version (1599) has, 

**Praecipuorum locorumque Lusitanorum hactenus navigationibus 

detectorum, signa et notse". ^ /^^ Enkhuysen. 

B 
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mlviu], for a time to leave my Xative Countrie, and my friendes 
Caltlioij^h it greevf^l me) yet the hope I had to accomplish 
iny (hiHira, t^>gcther with the resolution, taken in the end 
ovdTcAUUi my affection and put me in good comfort, to take 
th(} matt<5r ujKin me, trusting in God that he would further 
my iiitent. Which done, being resolved, thereupon I tooke 
hnivü of my Parciits, who as then dwelt at Enckhuysen, and 
lH5()ing niady to imbarke my selfe, I went to a Fleet of ships 
that aa then lay before the Tasaell, staying the winde to 
saylü for Spaiiio, and Portingale, where I imbarked my selfe 
in a ship that was bound for S. Lucas de Barameda, beeing 
dotormiuod to travaile unto Sivill, where as then I had two 
brt^thonni that had continued therc certaine yeares bef ore : so 
to holp my solfo the lH)tt<?r, and by tlieir meanes to know the 
nmuuor and custome of those Countries, as also to leame the 
S|>ani8li tonguo. 

And tho 6, of DeoemWr, in the yere of our Lord 1576 we 
put out of tho TiUi^oI, (Innng in all about 80. ships) and s^ 
o\ir iHnirsi» for S|>Ain. and tho nintli of the same month, wee 
(vis^hI Wtwivuo IVvor and Oallis, and within three dayes 
ftftor WW Kad tho ^ht of tho Cajv of Finisterra, and the 
tJft^vuo of tho ï^AUio ttionoth wo saw the land of Smtim* 
\Hhor>»i5i\* cciIUnI tho Oaiv Kooxont. fn>m whonce the liver 
T\>:u\ v\r r^tt:^ ruuuoïh iu;o tho nidino Soa. uppon the whidi 
ri>or lu^h t!io t^iuous oiuo ot Lislvno. wL^r\? some of oer 

Kt^\^ V^^' *'*' ^^''^''^ ^^'^ ^'^ ^"^* ^^' *^*"^^' ^ ^ ^^ Cajv St Titt- 
vvï^ï. c^i^i uj'jvii v.'hrts:iUA:> vIav ^ft^r w^ er::Ku in^? the 
tixov v*<' S l Un\^* sic iUrüru^vlök' wl-^rv I <cay»rc aw^- or ttK^ 
vU\>v\< v\l v>-v?^ ;r*^:i'-\\l :o $i\i". aiv.: :I\r* ±ri<; iiv ^f 
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tongue, without the which men can hardlie passé the countrie, 
I was constrained to stay there to learne some part of their 
language : meane time it chanced that Don Hénry^ (the last 
King of Portingale^) died : by which meanes a great con- 
tention and debate hapned as then in Portingale, by reason 
that the said King by his [Will^ and] Testament,* made Phillip 
King of Spaine, his Sister*s Sonne, lawful Heire unto the 
Crowne of l'ortiugal. Notwithstanding the Portingals (alwaies 
deadly enemies to the Spaniards) were wholly against it, and 
elected for their king, Don Antonio, Prior de Ocrato,^ brothers 
Son to the King, that died before Don Henry : which the 
King of Spaine liearing, presently prepared himself in per- 
son to goe into Portingale to receave the Crowne, sending 
before him the Duke of Alva, with a troupe of men to cease 
their strife, and pacifie the matter : so that in the end, partly 
by force, and partly by mony, hee brought the Countrie 
under his subiection. Whereupon divers men went out of 
Sivill and other places into Portingale, as it is commonlie 
seene that men are often addicted to changes and new altera- 
tions, among the which my Brother by other mens counsels 
was one : First travelling to the borders of Spaine, being a 
cittie called Badaios, standing in the frontiers of Portingale, 
where they hoped to finde some better meanes, and they 

^ /.e., Cardinal Dom Henrique, titalar Archbishop of Evora and admi- 
nistrator of Braga, and Dom Sebastiam^s uncle. He was proclaimed king 
on the 20th August 1578, and died on the Sist January 1580. 

* More correotly: "The last of the Portuguese family.'' "Den 
laetsten uyt die Portugaloische stamme,^^ i.€., of the house of Yiseu. 

* This is an error. The old king was much yexed by ihtiigues, and 
ref used to recognise Donna Catharina of Braganza, and left it to the 
Archbishop of Lisbon and some others to settle the succession, but they 
could not agree; so Philip II availed himself of the confusion which 
foliowed on the old king's death to back up his claims by force. 

* Orig., " testament" only. 

' Crato was a famous house of the order of St. John, or Knights 
Hospitallers. It is in Alemtejo. The prior and head of the order in 
Portugal was usuaUy a member of the Royal Family. 

B 2 
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» 

were no sooner arived there, but they heard news that all 
was quiet in Portingale, and that Don Antonio was driven 
out of the countrie, and Phillip by consent of the Land 
recey ved for king. Whereiipon my Brother presently changed 
his minde of travelling for Portingale, and entred into service 
with an Anibassador, that on the Kings behalf e was to goe into 
Italië, with whome he rode : and ari\ang in Salamanca he 
feil sicke of a disease called tauardilha^ which at that time 
raigned throughoiit the whole Countrie of Spaine, whereof 
many thousands died : and among the rest my Brother was 
one. 

This sicknesse heing very cotüaguniSy raigned not ondy in 
Spaine^ hut also in Italië, Germany, afid almost ihroughout 
all Christendome, whereof I my selfe was sick^ heing as tkcn in 
Italië, and by them it was called Coccolitcio, hecause sicch as were 
trouhled tlierewith, were no otherunse troubled then in the throat, 
like unfo Hentus which have the pip, af ter the which foliowed 
many pestilent f evers, u^h divers strange fits, which cantinued. 
not abovefoure dayes? 

Not long before, the plague was so great in Portingale, 
that in two yeres space there died in Lisbone to the number 
of 80. thousand people : after the which plague the saide 
disease ensued, which wrought great destruction throughout 
the whole Countrie of Spaine. 

Tlie fift day of August in the same yeare, having some 
understanding in the Spanish tongue, I placed my selfe with 
a Dutcli gentleman, who determined to travaile into Portin- 
gal, to see the countrie, and with him stayed to take a more 
convenient time for my pretended voyage. 

Uppon the tirst of September foUowhig we departed from 

* Sassetti, Lettere (ed. of 1855), p. 142,'8ays that this was called "Ie 
petecchie" by the Italians. In this case, it appears to have been ty phus ; 
but the name was also given to epidcmics of plague and diphtheria. 
(Littré et Robin, Dict. de Médecine^ s.v. *Coqueluche\) 

* This is a note by Dr. Paludanus (B. ten Broecke, a doctor of Enk- 
huyseu). 
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Sivill, and passing through divers Townes and Vülagea, within 
eight dayes after we arived at Badaios, where I found my 
other Brother following the Court. At the same time died 
Anne de Austria Queene of Spaine, (sister to the Emperour 
Rodulphus, and Daughter to the Emperour Maximilian) the 
Kings fourth and last wife, for whom great sorrow was made 
through all Spaine : her body was convaied from Badaios to 
th; Cloyster of Saint Laurence in EscuriaU. where with great 
solemnitie it was buried. We having stayed certaine dayes 
in Badaios, departed from thence, and petssed through a Towne 
called Elvas about two or three miles^ off, being the first 
towne in the kingdome of Portingale, for that betweene it 
and Badaios, the borders of Spaine and Portingale are limited : 
from thence we travailed into divers other places of Portin- 
gale, and at the last arived at Lisbone, about the twenty of 
September following, where at that time wee found the Duke 
of Alva beeing Governour there for the King of Spaine, the 
whole Cittie making great preparation for the Coronation of 
the King, according to the custome of their countria Wee 
beeing in Lisbone, through the change of aire, and corruption 
of the countrie I feil sicke, and during my sicknes was 
seaven times let blood, yet by Gods help I escaped: and 
being recovered, not having much preferment under the gen- 
tleman, I left liis service, and placed my selfe with a Mar- 
chant untül I might attaine to better meanes. About the 
same time the plague, not long before newly begunne, began 
againe to cease, for the which cause the King till then had 
deferred his enterance into lisbone, which whoUy ceased 
uppon the first day of May, Anno 1581 hee entred with 

^ Lioschoten's j^^mile" is equiyalent, on an average, to about 3f of an 
English mile ; but his distances are by no means precise, and it is, there- 
fore, difficult to üx the value. In the sort of sailor's catechism which 
fonns the end of his pilots' guide {Reyageschri/t van de Portugaloysers in 
Orienten^ 1595) he snys that tlicre are 15 Dutch and 17^ Spanish miles 
to a (leg ree, but it seenis that he uscd the last. 
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great triumph and magnificence into the cittie of Lisbone, 
where above all others the Dutchmen had the best and 
greatest commendation for beautiful shews, which was a Gkite 
and a Bridge that stood uppon the river side where the King 
must first passé as hee went out of his Grallie to enter into the 
cittie, being beutified and adomed with many costly and 
excellent thinges most pleasant to behold, every street and 
place witliin the cittie being hanged with rich clothes of 
Tapistrie and Arras, where they made great triumphes, as 
the manner is at all Princes Coronations. 

The same yere, the twelfth of December, the Duke of Al va 
died in lisbone in the kings pallace, being high steward of 
Spaine, who during his sicknes for the space of fourteene 
dayes, receaved no sustenance but only women's milke : his 
body being seared and spieën was convaied into his countrie^ 
of Alva. 

The same month (the King being yet at Lisbone) died 
Don Diego Prince of Spaine and Portingale, the kings eldest 
son: liis body beeing inbalmed, was convaied to Madril, 
after whose death the king had but one Sonne named Don 
Phillip and two Daughters li\'ing. 

About the same time, tliere arived at Lisbone the kings 
sister, widdow to the deceased Emperour Maximilian, and 
with her one of her daughters,* who beeing lame was after 
placed in a Monasterie of Nuns, they with great triumph 

' /.f»., estate. (Orig. Dutch: "zyo landt,") 

^ The following genealogical table, in which only the ohief peraoDs 
are mentioned, may be of use here :— 

(SrANiSH Branch.) (German BRANCn.) 

Charle8V,and Eliza- Catbarina and «Jobn Ferdmand I, and Anne 
beth of Portugal. lil of Portugal. of Bohemia. 

j j ^1 I Maximilian II. 



Philip n. Mary. Juana and John (died 
I 'early in 1554). 



lilip 



^^on Diego. Philip III. Sebastian. 



I 



Rodolf. Albert. Daughter 
Card. D. Henriqne. 
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■were liltewïae receaved into the cittie. After the death of 
Don Diego the kinga eldest sonne, all the Lordes and States 
of Spaine and Portingale, as well spirituall as temporal as- 
sembled at Lisbone, and tliere in the kinga presence (accord- 
ing to the ancient custonie and manner of the coiintrie) tooke 
their oatbes of faitli and allegiauce Huto Don Phillip the 
young Prince of Spaine, and next heire and lawfull auccessor 
of the king his Father, in hia dominioua of Spaine, Portin- 
gale, and otlier landes and countries. 

The next yeare Anno 1582, a great navie of shipa was 
prepared in Lisbone, whoae generall was the Marqnesse de 
sancta Cruce, accompanied with the principall gentlemen 
and captaines, both of Spaine and Portingale : who, at their 
own costs and chaises therein to shew the great affection 
and desire they had to serve their Prince, aayled with the 
said Navie to the Fleramiah Ilandea,' to fight with Don An- 
tonio tbat lay abont those lies with a Pleet of frenchmen, 
whoae Generall was one Phülip Strozzi :^ These two Fleets 
meeting together, fought most cmelly to the great losse of 
luoth parta, yet in the ende Don Antonio with his French 
men was overthrowne, and mauy of them taken prisonera : 
among the which were divers gentlemen of great account in 
France ; who, by the Marquis commandement were all be- 
headed in the Island of Saint Michaels. The rest being 
hrought into Spaine, were put into the Gallies, Don Antonio 
himaelfe escaped in a smal! ship and the General Strozzi 
also, who beeiiig hurt in the battaïl died of tlie aame wound. 
By this victory the Spaniarda were so proud, tbat in Lisbone 

' I.r., ihe Azores. So called because b. colony of Fleniiiigs wbh tstah- 
liBhed there in 1466, under Jacoiiie de Brugea (Jobst vno Hnerter of 
Moerkerke). [Barros Dec.,i, 1, ivi, "üa Portugueiea era Atrica, Aria," 
i, p. 23, uIbo ch. 97 below.] Ile was tbe celebrAted Martio Bebaim's 
father-in-law. (See Major's 1'rliice Heury, 1877, p. 134, ffg.) "In 
HM", aays Behaim, "tliere were aotoe thoiisaiidB of bouIs there who had 
eome out with the noble knight, Jobst van Huerter, Ijord of Moerkerke 
in Flanders, my dear faiher-in-law " (do. p. IHS.) 

' Don Antooio nas also acknowledged by tbc ËngÜBh. 
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great triumph was holden for the same, and the Marquis de 
Sancta Crus, received therin with great joy: which done 
and all thinges being pacified in Portingale, the King left his 
Sisters sonne, Don Albertus Cardinall of Austria Govemour 
of Lisbone, and the whole countrie ; and with the saide 
Cardinals mother retumed, and kept Court at Madrill in 
Spaine. 



The 2. Chapter. 

The beginning of niy voyage into the East or Portingale Indies. 

Staying at Lisbone, the trade of Marchandize there not 
beeing great, by reason of the newe and fresh disagreeing of 
the Spaniards and Portingales, occasion being offered to 
accomplish my desire, there was at the same time in Lisbone 
a Monke of S. Dominicks order, named Don frey Vincente de 
Fonseca, of a noble house : who by reason of his great 
leaniing, had of long time beene Chaplen unto Sebastian 
King of Portingale, who beeing with him in the battaile of 
Barbarie, where King Sebastian was slain,^ was taken pri- 
soner, and l'rom thence ransomed, whose learning and good 
behaviour beeing knowne to the King of Spaine, hee made 
great account of him, placing him in his own Chappel, and 
desiring to prefer liim, the Archbishopricke of all the Indies* 

* On August 4th, 1578, at Alcacerquivir. See Burtonis Lwiadn^ 
iii, p. 356. 

3 /.c, of Goa. The actual bishop and archbishops before him were: 
1. D. Fr. lodo d*Albuquerque, a Franciscan friar, 1537-1553. 2. D. 
Gaspar de Leao Pereira, a Canon of Evora, 1560-1567, when he resigned ; 
he died in 1576. 3. 1). F. Jorge Themudo, Bishop of Cochin, and 
transfeiTcd to Goa, 156^-1574. 4. D. Gaspar de Leao Pcreira, resumed 
his office, 1574-6. 5. D. Fr. Ilenriquc de Tavora, a Dominican friar 
and Bishop of Cochin, whence he was pronioted, 1578-1579. Before 
1537, Goa and India, etc, foriued part of the see (Archbishopric) of 
Funchal. The sec of (joa, at first a Bishopric, wus made an Arch- 
bishopric in 1559 with two suffragan sees — Cochin and Malacca. Even* 
tiially (1559) the Archbishop of Goa was (and is still) Frimate of alltliê 
Kast. 
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beeing voide, with confirmation of the Pope he invested 
liim therewith, although he refused to accept it, fearing the 
long and tedious travaile hee had to make thether, but in 
the end throiigh the King's perswasion, hee tooke it upon him, 
with promise within foure or five yeares at the furthest to 
recall him home againe/ and to give him a better place in 
Poitingale, with the which promise he tooke the voyage 
upon him. I thinking upon my afiaires, used all meanes I 
could to get into his service, and with him to travaile the 
voiage which I so much desired, which feil out as I would 
wish : for that my Brother that foliowed the Court, had de- 
sired his Master (beeing one of his Majesties secretaries) to 
make him purser in one of the ships that the same yere 
should saile unto the East Indies, which pleased me well, in 
so much that his said Master was a great friend and ac- 
quaintance of the Archbishops, by which meanes, with small 
intreatie I was entertained in the Bishops service, and 
amongst the rest my name was written downe, wee being 
in all forty persons, and because my Brother had his choise 
which ship he would be in, he chose the ship wherein the 
Archbishop sayled, the better to help each other, and in this 
manner we prepared our selves to make our voyage, being in 
all tive ships of the burthen of fourteene or sixteene hun- 
dreth Tunnes* each ship, their names were the Admirall* S, 

* He died on the voyage home in 1587 (see ch. 92) apparently of 
abscess in the liver. (August 4.) 

The Dutch has ** 7 or 8 hundred last each ship". A "' last'' is about 

2 tODS. 

* Readers of Milton and of the old travellers, e,g., Terry (in Pur- 
chas), and Fryer's New Account^ yfiU be familiar with this use of 
the word =s chief ship. The French had the same idiom: 
^'l'Admirale, appellée Nostre Dame du mont de Carmel" — Mocquet, 
Vayages, 1609 (ed. of 1645, Kouen, p. 21 9). On this abridged (?) 
expression, see Skeat's Etym. Dy , p. 8, s. v. The word ^'admiral'' 
ia merely a Latinised form of **amir", the Arabic word, as shown 
by Doiy (fioêUrUngen^ pp. 5-6). Such originals as ^^amir al bahr^' 
axe pnrdj; uommAoêow^ md never exiated. (See also Skeat's Eiym, Dy.y 
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Phülip : the Yize Admirall 8. JcLcób. These weie two new 
ships, one hearing the name of the Sang, the other of his 
sonne, the other three, 8. Zaurenee, 8. Franciaco, and our 
shippe S. Salvator. 

Upon the eight of Aprill, beeing good Friday, in the jeaie 
of our Lorde 1583, wliich commonly is the time when their 
ships set sayle within foure or five dayes under, or over, wee 
altogether issued out of the river at lisbone, and put to sea, 
setting our course for the Hands of MacCera, and so putting 
our trust in God, without whose favour and helpe we can 
doe nothing, and all our actions are but vaine, we sayled 
forwards. 



Chapter III. 
The manner and order used in the ships in their Indian Voyages. 

The sliippes are eommonlye charged with foure or five 
hundred men at the least, sometimes more, sometimes lesse, 
as there are souldiers and saylers to bee found. When they 
go out they are but lightly laden, onely with certaine pipes 
of wine^ and oyle, and some small quantitie of Marchandize, 

8.Y.) Linschoten, in his Latin yersion of 1599, transhites the Dntch 
i« waren met namen, den Admirael S.P.*', by ^' £t. S. Philippi FrsDt<»ia 
Navis nomine yocabatur**. ^* Vice AdmiralP occurs here (p. 22), and 
Terry (about 1616) nses it also in the same way (Purchas^ ü, p. 1465), 
yiz., as = second chief ship : ** Putting out a flagge of oonncell to call 

the captaine of the Vice- Admirall " Admiral Smyth (JSaUorë^ 

Word Booky p. 20) says: "The epithet of admiral was also formerly 
applied to any large or leading ship, without reference to flag ; and ia 
still used for the principal vessel in the cod and whale fisheries." 

* Cfr. Periplus of the Red Seu, sec. 66, which proves that wine waa 
carly imported into India. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
natives of India have learnt the vice of drunkenness from Eoropeans. 
Passages in the Jf. Bh&rata^ etc, show that drunkenness was common, 
and this may be gathered also from the law-books, which forbid the nse 
of wine {e.g,^ Afdnava-dharma- Gastra , xl, 146 ffg.) In t^e AbhilasJutdr' 
thacintdmani (a Sanskrit manual for kingsand princelings, of 1128 A.D.), 
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other thing have they not in, but balast, and victuals for the 
company, for that the most and greatest ware that is com- 
monly sent into India, are rials of eight, because the prin- 
cipall Factors for pepper doe every yere send a great quantitie 
of mony,^ therewith to buy pepper, as also divers particular 
Marchants, as being the least ware that men can carry into 
India: for that in these rials of eight they gaine at the 
least forty per cento: when the ships are out of the river, 
and enter into the sea, all their men are mustered, as well 
saylers and souldiers, and such as are founde absent and left 
on lande, being registred in tlie bookes, are marked by the 
purser, that at their retume they may talke with their suer- 
ties, (for that every man putteth in suerties) and the goods 
of such as are absent, beeing found in the ship are presenüy 
brought foorth and prised, and an Inventorie thereof beeing 
made, it is left to bee disposed at the captaines pleasure. The 

though moet indt'Cent and foolish amuseroents are alloweH, drioking 
spiritSf etc., is prohibited ; bat severai different kinds of spirits are 
referred to, and it is clear the vice was then a common one. 

^ The Portogaese soon found that only money was of use to pnrchase 
spices in the East, and not the goods that at first they took tbere to 
exchange. This was the case in the Roman times (see Periplus of the 
Red Sea^ sec. 56), when large qoantities of coins were imported, and 
before the arrival of the Portugueee, Venetian seqaius had been brought 
to S. India in large numbers. Josephus Indus (c. 1502) reported: **Aurum 
Yenetorum signatum: argentumque iUic (in Calecut) esse eximio in 
prtecio... Is ergo Josephus adivit Illustrissimos Dominos yenetos et 
eis ostendit nonnullos antiquissimos anreos io quibus erat ezpressa veneti 
duds perq' vetus imago." (Itinerarium Portugallermum^ f o. Milan, 1508, 
f. bDOYÜ.) The most remarkable fact about the coins taken to India is 
that the Portuguese soon imported only those of silver (reals) ; and it was 
in this way that silver came to take the place of gold in the East. Terry 
(c. 1615) says: **The greatest part by f ar of commodities brought 
thenceare caughtby the silver hook" (ed. of 1777, p. 112). At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the coin at Cannanore was all of 
gold (A. Haniiltön, New Account^ ed. of 1744, vol. i, p. 294). At the 
beginning of theseventeenth century, gold was already scarce in Gujarat. 
**They have pure gold ooin likewise, some pieces of great value; but 
these are not very ordinarily seen amongst them'* (Terry, u,8,, p. 113). 
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like is done with their goods tliat die in the ship, but little 
of it commeth to the owners hands, being imbeseled and 
privily made away. 

Tlie Master and Pilot have for their whole voyage forth 
and homo againe, each man 120. Millreyes, every Millreyes 
being worth in Dutch money seaven guilders, and because 
the reckoning of Portingale monie is onely in one sort of 
money called Reyes, which is the smalest money to bee 
founde in that countrie, and althoiigh it bee never so great 
n summe you doe receave, yet it is alwaies reckoned by 
Reyes, whercof 160. is as much as a Keysers gilderne, or foure 
rials of silver: so that two reyes are foure pence, and one 
reyo two pence of Holland money ,^ I have thought good to 
set it downe, the better to shew and make you understand 
the accounts they use by reyes in the countrie of Portingale. 

Rut returning to our matter, I say the Master and the Pilot 
doe receave before hand, each man twenty foure millreyes, 
besides that they have chambers both under in the ship, and 
cabbins above the hatches, as also primage, and certaine 
tunnes fraught The like have all the other officers in the 
ship accortling to their degrees, and although they receave 
money in hiuid, yet it costeth them more in giftes before they 
get their places, which are given by favour and good will of 
tlie Proveador, which is tlie chiefe ofBcer of the Admiraltie, 
and yet there is no certaine ordinance for their payes, for that 
it is dayly altered: but let us reek on the pay, which is 
commonly given accoi\ling to the ordinance and manner of 
our ship for that yeare. 

The chiefe Roteswaiu hath for his whole pay 50. Millreyes, 
and reoeaveth ton in readv mouev: The Guardian, that is the 
quarler master hath 1400. ivyos the month, and for fraught 
2S00. and reoeaveth sovon X[illn\vos in ready money: The 

» Hakluyt (f\ l(»Ol) put 1>0\01K) rri,< as J£i:^ 17.<. 9(/. (Galvios 
TracUuhK Ilükl. Six»,, xxx, \\ 74). A thv>ivsju\.l iri* now =about four 
^illings ; 8i> 2lH\lK>0 rvis wouM now hIk>ui £K\ more or loss. 
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Seto Piloto, whicli is the Master's mate, hatli 1200. reyes, 
which is three duckets the inonth, and as much fraught as 
the quarter Master : two Carpenters, and two Callafaren, 
wliich helpe them, have each man foiire duckets a month, 
and 3900. millreyes fraiight. The Steward that givelh out 
their meate and drinke, and the Merinho, which is lie that 
imprisoneth men aborde, and hath charge of all the munition 
and powder, with the delivering forth of the same, have each 
man a Millreyes the month, and 2340. reyes fraught, besides 
their chambers and freedome of custome, as also all other 
officers, saylers, pikemen, shot, etc, have every man after 
the rate, and every one that serveth in the ship. The 
Cooper hath three duckets a month, and 3900. reyes fraught : 
Two Strinceros, those are they which hoise up the maine 
yeard by a wheele, and let it downe againe with a wheele as 
need is; have each man one Millreyes the month, and 2800. 
reyes fraught : Thirty three saylers have each man one Mill- 
reyes the month, and 2800. reyes fraught, 37. rowers, have 
each man 660. reyes the moneth, and 1860. reyes fraught, 
foure pagiens which are boyes, have with their fraught 443. 
reyes the month, one Master gunner, and eight under him, 
have each man a different pay, some more, some lesse : Tlie 
surgion likewise hath no certaine pay -^ The factor and the 
purser have no pay but only their chambers, that is below 
under hatches, a chamber of twentie pipes, for each man ten 
pipes, and above hatches each man his cabbin to sleepe in, 
whereof they make great profit. i- 

These are all the oflBicers and other persons which sayle in 
the ship, which have for their portion every day in victuals, 
each man a like, as well the greatest as the least, a pound 
and three quarters of Biskit, halfe a Can of Wine, a Can of 

^The shipe' surgeons were generally moet incompetent. Mocquet 
gives an amuslng accoant of the extreme ignorance of a Jewish pre- 
tender, who was the surgeon on his ship early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury (1609). 
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water, an Arroba which is 32. pound of salt flesh the moneth, 
some dryed fish, onyons and garlicke are eaten in the b^in- ' 
niiig of the voyage, as being of small valew, other pro- 
visions, as Siiger, Honny, Reasons, Prunes, Ryse, and such like, 
are kept for those whicli are sicke: yet they get but litüe 
thereof, for that the officers keepe it for themselves, and 
spend it at their pleasures,^ not letting much goe out of 
tlieir fingers: as for the dressing of their meate, wood, pots, 
and pans, every man must make his owne provision: besides 
all this there is a Clarke and steward for the Kings souldiers 
that have their parts by themselves, as the saylers have. 

This is the onlor and manner of theyr voyage when they 
sayle unto the Indies, but when they retume againe, they have 
no more but oaoh man a portion of Bisket and water untOl 
thoy oomo to the Cape de Bona Esperance,* and from thence 
home they must make their own pro\'isions. The souldiers 
that are i^issengors, have notlüng els but free passage, that is 
roome for a ohest under hatohes, and a place for their bed in 
tlie orUH>ix\ and may not wme away without the Viceroyes 
jva^soix^rt, luul vet thoy must liave beene five yeres souldiers 
in tho Indies lH>fon> tlioy oan have lieence, but the slaves 
must i>ay frauglit for tlioir Ikhüos, and custome to the King, 
as in our voyage homo againo we will at large declare. 

Tho 15. of Aprill \vo ospiod ihe Hand of Madera and Porto 
Siuioto, whon* iho shij^s uso to sojvrate themselves» each ship 
koi^ping on his 0inirï5^\ ihai ihoy may get Wfore each other 
int o India for ü^oir uu>$t commoditio^ and to dispatch the 

« Cfr. Moi^quol. r,^ijK^ v^*"^ 1$!.%^. ^ ^d4 «^ledit Capitaine Mor 

ii<ms Üt )k tou» millo 4k^ii<« d<( rvj:aoai« «t cnuuitez, tant par piiaoiis pour 
fNMi )>)id5ir« quo fx^ar u^h» tivtr n<%» onÜnjan» de tittcs: car il ae 
fx'v^^rToii K^Tvo l^)H>» ii<c Tin, de ohair cl d^huile, |vor Tendre k Moiam- 
bh)iK\" l'hi» wM in If i^« M^ the oKi niismanA^mcnt was still allowed 
to <v«itinm\ 

* Tilt» u^a^pc was <\\nunu<si in the next c^f^ntuir (^aee Pyrrnid s Vojfagt^ 
p. SS7 of Tol :^x «"^wi e«l« l^l^V He $4^ that thW was dosigiiedly done 
to |««Teot p«o|4e i>etumini;r Cwwn In^Üa. Cfr. di. $i for Linachoten a 
«xpeneikce. He Kad tx^ ivrt^temi tKat he wvmVI retnra! Cfr. Camaca* Kfe. 
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sooner ; whereby in the mght, and by tides they leave each 
others company, each foUowing his owne way. 

The 24 of Aprill we feil upon the coaste of Guinea, which 
beginneth at nine degrees, and stretcheth untill wee come 
nnder the Equinoctiall, where wee have much thunder, light- 
ning, and many showers of raine, with stormes of wind, which 
passé swiftly over, and yet fall with such force, that at every 
shower we are forced to strike sayle, and let the maiue yeard 
fall to the middle of the mast, and many times cleane down, 
sometimes ten or twelve times every day: there wee finde a 
most extreame heate, so that all the water in the ship 
stinketh, whereby men are forced to stop their noses when 
they drinke, but when wee are past the Equinoctiall it is good 
againe, and the nearer wee are unto the land, the more it 
stormeth, raineth, thundreth and calmeth: so that most com- 
monly the shippes are at the least two monthes before they 
can passé the line: Then they finde a winde which they name 
the gerierall winde, and it is a South east winde, but 
it is a side wind, and we must alway lie side waies in 
the wind almost untill wee come to the Cape de Bona 
Speranza,^ and because that upon the coast of Brasillia, 
about 18. degrees, on the south side lieth [great flakes (sic) 
or] shallowes, which the Portingales call Ahrashos (sic), that 
reach 70. miles* into the sea on the right side, to pass them 
the ships hold up most unto the coast of Guinea, and so passé 
the said Flattes, otherwise if they fall too low and keepe in- 
wardes, they are constrained to tume againe unto Portingale, 
and many times in danger to be lost, as it hapned to our 
Admirall Saint Phülip, which in the yeare 1582. feil by 

^ The Datch bas: ^^ Must always lay by up near to the altitade 
of the Cape of Good Hope." 

The tise of ''altitude" or ^^height" for 'Matitude" is an old sea- 
idiom in English, as well as in Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 
It probably arose from the Fole-star being ** the principal object used 
to determine position^*. (Note by Admiral Bethune to Hawkins' 
Voyagefty Hak]. Soc., IviL p. 136.) 

* A mile of Linschoten = about 3§ English miles. 
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iii<^'lit upoii the Flats, and was in great danger to be lost, yet 
recovered againe, and sayled backe to Portingale, and now 
this reare to shunne the Flats she kept so neare the coast of 
Guinea, that bv nieanes of the great ealmes and raynes, shee 
was forced to drive up and downe two montlis together, 
before shee eould passé tlie line, and came two months after 
the other ships into India: Therefore, men must take heed 
and keepe themselves firom comming too neare the coast, to 
shun the ealmes and stomies, and also not to hold too farre 
of therebv to j^sse the Flats and shallowes,^ wherein con- 
sisteth the whole Indian Voyage. 

The 15. of ^lay l^eing about tiftie miles bevond the Equinoc- 
tiall line Northwardes, we espied a French ship, which put us 
all in great feare, by reason that most of our men were sieke, 
as it ccmimonly hapneth in those eountries through the ex- 
ceeding heate: and fiirther they are for the most part such 
as never have l>eene at Sea Wfore that time, so that they are 
not able to do mueh, yet we discharged eertaine great shot at 
him, wherewith he left us, (after he had played with us for a 
smal time) and presontly lost the sight of liim, wherewith 
our men were in l>etter oomfort, The same dav about even- 
ing. wee diseried a great ship, whicli wee judged to bee of 
our Fleet, as after we i^ereeived, for it made towards us to 
speake with us, and it was the Saint Francisco, wherewith 
wee were glad. 

The 26 of May wee passed the Equinoctiall line which 

' ƒ./*., the Abrolhos. This word was explained (e.g.y by Pyrard, «.*,, 
i, p. 11) »8 meaning ** Open your eyes'*, or '* Keep good watch*\ and 
this popular ety mology is received in Portugal and Brazil ; bat tbe word 
is to be fonnd on Port uguese maps of other paris of the worId(Cfr. Moraea^ 
jt.r.), and there can be no doubt that it is connected with the Port. 
'*abrolhar*' and French **brouiller\ respecting wLich see Diei, Etym. 
Worterhuch (4th ed.), p. 01^. The Dutch accepted the popnlar ety- 
mologr, e.fj., in Verhoeven's Voyage (Commelin's collection, or " Begin 
ende Voortgang". 1646, pt. ii (:?5), f. 9^. '*Abroilloe is soo veel te 
segghen als doet Ooghen open, srn sekere Droogten leggende op de 
Custen van Brasilien 
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runneth through the middle of the Hand of Saint Thomas, 
by the coast of Guinea, and then wee began to see the south 
star, and to loose the north star, and founde the sunne at 
twelve of the clocke at noone to be in the north, and after 
that we had a south east [wind, called a] general wind, which 
in those partes bloweth all the yeare through. 

The 29 of May being Whitsonday, the ships of an ancient 
custome, doe use to chuse an Emperour among themselves, 
and to change all the officers in the ship, and to hold a great 
feast, which continueth three or foure days together, which 
wee observing chose an Emperour, and being at our banket, 
by meanes of certaine words that passed out of some of their 
mouthes, there feil great strife and contention among us, 
which proceeded so farre, that the tables were throwne downe 
and lay on the ground, and at the least a hundred rapiers 
drawne, without respecting the Captaine or any other, for he 
lay under foote, and they trod upon him, and had killed each 
other, and thereby had cast the ship away, if the Archbishop 
had not come out of his chamber among them, willing them 
to cease, wherwith they stayed their hands, who presently 
commaunded every inan on paine of death,^ that all their 

^ This ia mistranslated, no doubt for political reasons. It should 
be : ^^ Had not the Archbishop oome out of his cabin into the crowd 
with great lamentations and gestures, on which they began to be quiet, 
and he ordered them, on pain of excommunication, to bring all rapiers, 
poniards, and arms to his cabin, which was at once done, with which all 
was again at peace." The Archbishop^s threat of ^^ pain of death" is 
absurd, but was probably thought quite correct in England in 1598. 
Ëzcommonication by Rome was then practically known, and death was 
a common punishment for trifling ofFences, and the threat (as really 
made) would not have made the good Portuguese prelate look so odious. 
Linschoten^s original Dutch is: ^* So den A erts-bisschop met en hadde 
ghecomen uyt zijn camer onder den hoop met groot ghecrijt ende ghebeyr, 
waerover zy begosten stil te houden, den welcken terstont gheboodt op 
de verbuerte van den Ban, datse alle Rappieren, Fongiarden, ende al 
^tgheweer souden brenghen in zyn Camer, ^twelck terstondt gheschiede, 

C 
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Rapiers, Poynyardes, and other weapons shoiüd bee brought 
into his chamber, which was done, whereby all thinges were 
pacified, the first and principall beginners being punished and 
layd in irons, by which meanes they were quiet 

Tlie 12 of June we passed beyond the afore said Flats [and 
shallowes] of Brasillia, whereof all onr men were exceeding 
glad, f or thereby we were assured that we should not for that 
time pilt backe to Portingale againe, as many doe, and then 
the generall wind served us untill wee came to the river of 
Eio de Plata, where wee got before the wind to the cape de 
Bona Speranza. 

Tlie 20 of the same month, the S, Frandscus that so long 
had kept us company, was againe out of sight: and the 
eleaventh of July aft^r, oiir Master judged us to bee about 50. 
miles from the cape de Bona Speranza: wherefore he was 
desired by the Archbishop to keepe in with the land, that 
wee might see the Cape. It was then mistie weather, so that 
as we had made with the land about one hoiire or more, wee 
perceived land right before us, and were within two miles 
thereof, which by reason of the darke and niisty weather we 
could no sooner perceive, which put us in great feare, for our 
judgement was cleane contrarie, but, the weather beginning 
to cleare up, we knew the land, for it was a part or bank of 
the point called Cabo Falso, which is about fifteene miles on 
this side the cape de Bona Speranza, towards Mossambique 
the cape de Bona Speranza, lieth under 34. [35] degrees south- 
ward, there wee had a calme and faire weather, which con- 
tinuing about halfe a day, in the meane time with our lines 
we got great store of fishes uppon the same land at ten or 

waer mede alle dinck weder in vrede quara." These foolish doiugs on 
Crossing the Line continued down to quite recent times. 

The Latin (1599) has: ** Nisi Archiepiscopus ex cubiculo emmpens, 
magnis clamoribus seditionem composuisset, ensosque omnes ac paglones 
abstulisset, comminatus excommunicationis notam in eos, qui noyas res 
moliri conarentur." 
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twelve fadoTus water, it is an excellent fish, much like to 
Haddocks, the Portingales call them Pescados. 

The 20 of the same month wee met againe with Saint 
Frandsco, and spake with her, and so kept company together 
till the 24 of June, when wee lost her againe. The same day 
wee stroke all our sayles, because wee had a contrarie wind, 
and lay two dayes still driving up and downe, not to loose 
anie way, meane time wee were against the high land of 
Tarradonatal,^ which beginneth in 32. degrees, and endeth in 
30. and is distant from Capo de Bona Speranza 150. miles, 
in this place they commonly used to take counsell of all the 
officers of the ship, whether it is best for them to sayle through 
within the land of S. Laurenso,^ or without it, for that within 
[the land] they sayle to Mossambique, and from thence to 
Goa, and sayling without it they cannot come at Goa, by 
reason they fal down by meanes of the streame, and so must 
sayle unto Cochin, which lieth 100. miles lower then Goa, 

1 Natal, 80 called because Vasco da Gama discovered it on Christmas 
Day, 1497. The original has : " We were in the height of the land 
called, eic." 
^ The old name of Madagascar. So Camöes {Lus,, x, 137) : — 
" De Sslo-Louren^o-vê a ilha affamada, 
Que Madagascar bc d'alguns chamada.*^ 

** Of Sam Louren^o see yon famous Isle, 
Which certain travellers Madagascar style." 

Captain Burton, 

Flacourt (Histoire de la Grande Isle Madagascar, Paris, 1668, p. 1), 
says: Ulsle Saint Laurens est par les Géographes nommée Madagas- 
car " 

Terry (about 1616) still writes : " The two and twentieth of July we 
discovered the great Eand of Madagascar^ commonly called Saint 
Laiorence " {Purchas, ü, p. 1464). 

The east coast of Madagascar was discovered on the Ist of February, 
1506, by Femam Soares. (Major, PHnce Henry (1877), p. 266.) 

Gapt. R. F. Burton points out {Lusiads, iv, p. 520), that St. Lawrence 
was given as a name because J. G. d'Abreu saw the W. coast on 
August 10 (St. liawrence's Day) in 1506, and gave it this name. 
Madagascar *^ came from Makdishu (Magadoxo) in Gontinental Zanzi- 
bar, whoee Shaykh invaded it." 

C2 
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and as the ships leave the cape, then it is not good to make 
towards Mossambique, because they cannot come in time to 
Goa, by reason of the great calmes that are within the land, 
but they that passé the Cape in the month of July, may well 
goe to Mossambique, because they have time inough there 
to refresh themselves, and to take in fresh water and other 
victuals, and so to lie at anker ten or twelve dayes together, 
but such as passé the cape in the month of August, doe come 
too late, and must sayle about towardes Cochin, thereby to 
loose no time, yet it is dangerous and much more combersome, 
for that commomly they are sicke of swolen legges, sore 
bellies, and other diseases. The 30. of July wee were against 
the point of the cape called Das Corentes, which are 130. 
mües distant from Terra Donatal, and lieth imder 24 degrees 
Southwarde, there they begin to passé between the Ilands.^ 

( J%e Iland of S. LaurensOy is by Marcus Pavlu^ named the 
great Ilanrf of Magastar, hy Andrea Thcvefi [it is called] Mada-- 
gasear, and is the greatest of all the East Ilandes, for it is 
grcatcr in compassc then eyther of the Kingdonies of Castile or 
Portingale, and lieth on the other side of Africa as we passé 
the cape de Bona Speranza, it containeth in length (as Thevet 
desa^ibeth) 72 degrees, «wrf in hredth eleaven degrce^^ and is in 
compassc {assoine hold opinion) 3000 Italian miles, and assome 
trrife 4000. lahieh should be six or eight hundred Dutch miles, 
This Iland is jiidged to bc rery teniperate, and therefore tcell 
peopledy but beleeve in Mahomet, Marcus Paulus sayeth, thai 

^ Rather '^inside the island (St. Lawrence to MoflBambique).** 
(^* Begintmen te loopen tusschen het Eijlandt.") The original is wiongly 
punctuated. Latin (as above) : ** Ibi cursus initium inter Insulam et 
continentem est." In De Bry : ^^ Ubi nayes cursum inter Insulam 
terramque medium inchoant" (ii, p l6). 

> See Col. Yule's Afarco Polo, 2nd ed., ii, pp. 403-415. 

' André Thevet was an unfrocked Franciscan monk whowrote sereral 
worthless books, p.g., his Coi^mographie (2 vols. f o., Paris, 1575), here 
referred to. (V. Brunet, v, col. 814.) 

* Orig.: '* 11 degrees, 30 minutes." 
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the Hand is gavemed hy foure ancient men, it ia f vil of wüd^ 
beasts and strange foulcs, whereqf he writeth [many] fables} not 
loorthie the reliearsalL This Hand hath Elephants and all 
kind of heast^ which have hut one hom, whereof one is called 
an Indian asse, xoith wholefeet uncloven, an other is called 
Orix, with cloven f eet : it haih rnany sndkes, efftes, and great 
store of woodes of redde Sandale, which are there little esteemed 
for the great almndance, there the sea yieldeth much Amber: 
it ahoundeth also in JRice, Barley, Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, 
and Mülons, which are so great that a man can hardly gripe 
them, both red, white, and yellow, and better then ours, and 
much ginger, which they eate greene, Hony and Sugar in such 
abundance, that they know not whether to send it, Saffron, many 
medidnable hearbs, and Indian nvis, It likeivise yeeldeth Süvcr, 
and hath Tnanie Rivers, beautifull Fountaines, and divers 
Havens, whether many Sarasins and^ Mores doe bring their 
Marchandise, as dothea of gold and Silver, Linnen made of 
cotton, wooll, and such like}) 

Froin S. Laurenso to Mossambique, which lieth from the 
firme land of Das Corentes 120. miles, and is an Hand of 
220. miles long, stretching north and south, and in breadth 
70. miles, beginning from the first point, untill you come at 
the cape in 26. degrees, and endeth in the North in 11. 
degrees. The people of the Iland are blacke, like those of 
Mossambique, and goe naked, but the haire of their heades is 

1 The Rakh or Roe is intended, which Marco Polo de3cribes. 

> Oq the Animals of Madagascar, etc, see Flacourt, ch. xxxiz, pp. 
151, fFg. 

3 Orig. ** or.". 

^ This seems to be an additional passage added by Paludanus, but it 
is not said to be by him in any of the early editions. Tiele, however 
(Mémoirey p. 90), says: **L'édition originale de Touvrage complet de 
Linschoten est, comme toutes les editions suivantes, parsemée de notes 
de la main du savant médecin Bernard Paludanus (ten Broecke), 
d'Ënkhuizen. EUes se distinguent du tezte par des caractères différents." 
This is the case here. 
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not so much curled as theirs of Mossambique, and not full so 
blacke.^ 

The Portingales have no speciall traffique there, because 
there is not much to be had, for as yet it is not very well 
known. The 1. of August we passed the flats called os Baixos 
de Judea, tliat is the Flats of the Jewes[s], which are distant 
froni the cape das Corentcs, 30. miles, and lie between the 
Hand of S. Laurence and the firme land, that is from the 
Hand fiftie miles, and from the firme land seaventy miles, 
which Flats begin under 22. degrees and a halfe, and continue 
to twentie one degrees: there is great care to bee taken [lest 
men fall upon them], for they are very dangerous, and many 
ships have bin lost there, and of late in Anno 1585. a ship 
comming from Portingale called S. lago being Admirall of 
the Fleet, and was the same that the first voiage went with 
us from Lisbone for vice Admirall, as in another place we 
shall declare. 

The f ourth of August we descried the land of Mossambique, 
which is distant from the Flattes of the Jewes[s]^ nintie miles 
under fifteene degrees southwards. The next day we entred 
into the road of Mossambique, and as we entered we espied 
the foresaid ship called S. lago which entered with us, and 
it was not above one houre after we had descried it, beeing 
first time wee had seene it since it left us at the Hand of 
Madera, where we seperated our selves. There wee found 
likewise two more of our ships, Saint Laurenzo and Saint 
Francisco, which the day before were come thether with a 

^ There is little doubt dow that the natives of Madagascar are partly 
(at least) Malays, or that Malays have been there, and this since Hindu 
infiucDces had had effect on the Malays, as the Madagascar language 
contains Malay words, with some of Sanskrit, some {e.g.^ Mango) of 
Tamil (S. Indian) origin. As regards the Malayan afEnities of Malagaai, 
see Joui^al Afftatique, viime série, vol. ix, pp. 517-521, where M. 
Marre has giveu sufficiënt proof . This author (to judge by his K&tahaitt^ 
Malay u) does not, however, soem qualified to decide what is Indiaa i* 
what is not. ^ Bayxos da Jud 
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small ship that was to sayle to Malacca, which commonly 
setteth out of Portingale, a month before any of the ships do 
set sayle for India, only because they have a longer voiage to 
make, yet doe they ordinarily sayle to Mossambique to take 
in sweete water and fresh victuals as their voiage f alleth out, 
or their victuals scanteth : If they goe not thether, then 
they saüe about [on the back side of] ye Iland of saint 
Laurenso, not setting their course for Mossambique. 

Being at Mossambique wee were foure of our Fleete in 
company together, only wanting the Saint Phillip, which 
had holden her course so nere the coast of Guinea, (the 
better to shun the Flats of Bracillia that are called Abrollios, 
whereon the yere before she had once fallen), that she was 
so much becalmed that she could not passé the Equinoctiall 
line in long time after us, neyther yet the cape de Bona 
Speranza without great storms and foule weather, as it 
ordinarilie happeneth to such as come late thether, whereby 
shee was compelled to compasse about and came unto Cochin 
about two months after we were al arived at Goa, having 
passed and endured much misery and foule weather, with 
sicknes and diseases, as swellings of the legs, and the scor- 
buicke, [and paine in their bellies], &c.^ 

1 Linachoten says bat little of the misery of the voyage to India in 
the early days; more is told by others (see the account of Yasco da 
Gama's first voyage in the Roteiro^ and in Correa's Lendas^ cfr. also 
Pyrard, Mocquet, etc.) 

All accounts show that scurvy of the worst kind was terribly prevalent 
on board the Indiamen down to recent times. See Pyrard^s Voyage^ 
vol. i, p. 31 (of the 3rd ed., 1619) and Mocquet's Voyages (Elouen ed. 
of 1645), pp. 221-223. For a similar account of the state of things in 
the last century, see a most graphic letter by a French missionary 
in the Lettres Edifiantes (ed. of 1780), vol. xv, pp. 138-146, dated 
1754. 

The filth and misery were also great. Mocquet (t/. «., pp. 219-220) 
says: ** Au reste, entre nous c'estoit Ie plus grand désordre et confusion 
qa'on 89auroit s'imaginer, k cause de la quantité de peuple de toute sorte 

' y Mtoit, vomiflBans qui 9^ qui Ui, et faisans leur ordure les uns sur 
">*entendoit parmy cela que cris, et gémissemens de ceux 
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The 4 Chaptek. 

The description of MosBambiqne, which lieth under 15. degrees on the 
Soüth side of the EqniDoctiall line nppon the ooast of Meiinde, 
otherwiae called Abex or Abexim. 

Mossamhique is a Toicne in the Iland of Prasio, with a safe, 
(althau/^h a smalT) haren, on the right side toicardes the cape: 
they have the golden mines called Sofala, on the left side the 
rich towne of Quiloa: and hy reason of the foggie mistes 
incident to the same, the place is both barren and unholsome, 
yet the people are Hch hy reason of the süuation, In tiinepast^ 
it was inhabited hy people that beleeved in Mahomet, heing 
overcom [and kept in snhjection'] hy the tirant of Quiloa, and his 
lieftenant {which the Arahians called Zequen^) that govemed 
(hem? 

Mossambique is a little Hand, distant about halfe a mile 
from the firme land, in a corner of the said firme land, for 
that ye firme land on the north side stretcheth further into 
ye sea then it doth, and before it there lie two smal Hands 
named S. George and S. Jacob, which are even w* the corner 
of the firme land, and betweene those two Hands not in- 
habited, and the firme land the ships doe sayle to Mossam- 
bique leaving the Hands southward, on the left hand, and 
the firm land on the north, and so without a Pilot compasse 
about a mile [into the sea] to Mossambique, for it is deepe 
enough, and men may easily shun the sands that lie upon 

qui ostoicnt pressez de soif, de faim, de maladies, et autres incom- 
nioditéz, et maudissans l'heure de s'etre embarquez," etc. 

'i'hc conscquence of this frightful mismanagement was a terrible 
niortality, oftcn of ncarly all on board a ship. 

^ Ara})ic ^^Sheikh*\ In the original: **ondorworpen wesende den 
tyran van Quilo, die door zijn officier (welcke die Arabieis Zeqnea 
hceU'ii) glicregiert werden". 

^ ThiH look 8 like an addition by Paludanus, but it is not said ' 
by him. **The people are rich"; lit.: **It is populous." 
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the finne land, because they are openly seene. The ships 
harbour^ so neare to the Hand and the fortresse of Mossam- 
bique*, that they may throw a stone [out of their ship] uppon 
the land, and [sometimes] farther, and lie betweene the Hand 
and the firme land, which are distant halfe a mile from each 
other, so that the ships lie there as safely as in a river or 
haven. The Hand of Mossambique is about halfe a mile in 
compasse, flat land, and bordered about with a white sand: 
Therein growe many Indian palmes or nut trees, and some 
Orange, Apple, Lemmon, Citron, and Indian Figge trees:* 
but other kindes of fruit which are common in India are 
there verie scaree. Corne and other graine with Eice and 
such necessarie marchandizes are brought thether out of 
India, but for beasts and foule, as Oxen, sheep, Goats, 
Swine, Hennes, &c., there are great aboundance and very 
goode [and] cheape. In the same Hand are found sheepe of 
five quarters in quantitie, for that their tayles are so broad 
and thicke,* that there is as much flesh upon them, as upon a 
quarter of their body, and they are so fatte that men can 
hardlie brooke them. There are certain Hennes that are so 
blacke^ both of feathers, flesh, and bones, that being sodden 

' 1 /.«., "anchor", or, "lie at anchor" ("ligghen" in the orig. In the 
Latin of 1599 "naves admotse sunt''). 

« Founded in 1507 by Daarte de Mello. 

5 Lit. '*a few Orange-fruit, Lemons, Citrons, and Indian figs". Figs, 
i.e.^ plantains or bananas. This name was in use even in the last century. 
Now it is apphed in N. Italy to the prickly pear {Opuntia) fruit; but 
these are an importation into India by the Portuguese, as was the case 
with many other plants now common there; eg.. Red pepper, the 
Cashew, Pine apples, etc. At the beginning of the xviith cent., 
Mocquet (u. 8., p. 285) calls bananas ^^figues de platane''. 

* The fat-tailed sheep are now well known. See CoL Yule's Marco 
Polo (2nd ed.), i, p. 101, and 6arbosa*8 Coasts of East Africa and 
Malabar, by Lord Stanley of Alderley, p. 12. Pyrard (ed. 1619, i, 
p. 37), describes them as seen in Madagascar. 

*This ia incorrect; the flesh is white, like that of other fowls. In 

h fowl's flesh is supposed, like all unusual or nasty things, to 

and it forma an ingrediënt in many Tamil prescriptions 
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they seeme as black as inke: yet of very sweet taste, and are 
accounted better tlien the other: whereof some are likewise 
f ound in India, but not so many as in Mossambique. Porke 
is there a very costly dish, and excellent faire and sweete 
flesh, and as by experience it is found, it farre snrpasseth all 
other flesh : so that the sicke are forbidden to eat any kinde 
of flesh but onely Porke, because of the excellency thereof.^ 

Mossambique signifieth two places, one which is a wliole 
kingdome lying in Africa, behinde the cape of Bona Speranza, 
betweene Monomotapa^ and Quiloa, the other certaine Ilsmds 
herafter drawne and described, lying on the south side of the 

(e.g.y " ATattiyar-Vaittiyam-arunüru", § 259, ffg., " Vaittiyakkavlyam", 
§§ 769-774; '«Vaittiya-cintamani" (attributed to DhanTantari), §§ 
715-719; Pöyar, "Ezhanüru, § 888; A7attiyar'8 Valladi-aninüru, 
§ 298, fFg.), which are said to bc of use against diarrhoea, dysentery, 
spleen, fcver, and almost all kinds of diseases. The eggs are used in 
Alchemical experiments (Saumyasdyara, § 817, fFg.). But these black 
fowls do not appear to bc used thus in N. India, where fowls are 
estcemed to bc very unclcan. 

These fowls, under the name "nigger fowls", constantly appear in 
English poultry-shows. They are also called "Japan-silkies" (sic/). 
Sec Tegetmeier's Poultry-Book, pp. 265-8. The first mention of them 
is, apparently, by Marco Polo (sec Col. Yule's 2nd ed., ii, p. 208), who 
was copicd by European naturalists. Galvoo mentions them in 1555 
(see pp. 108, 120, of the llakl. Soc. ed.). Pyrard (ed. 1619, ii, p. 245) 
says: ^'11 y a aussi forco poules bien bonnes et délicates, mais toutes de 

plumagc noir, et la chair mesme, soit cuite ou crue "; but this is 

incorrect; the black plumage is an accident, and the flesh is white 
(see aboye) ; the bones are black. 

^ Europeans in India will not now eat this unclean flesh; but it is 
much eaten by the half-castcs, who keep up old customs in all matters. 
It is, with reason, supposed to be exceedingly unwholesome. Pyrard, 
who was in India in the beginning of the xviith cent., supports the 
text (ed. 1619, ii, p. 246): **Au Bresil et k Mozambic la chair de 
pourceau y est tenue pour la plus friande, delicate et saine de toutes; 
car les médecins en ordonnent aux malades, et leur défendent toutes les 
autres." 

2 Captn. Burton has explained "Monomotapa" {Lands of Cazembe^ 
p. 22, note) : M'wene (or M'ana) and M'tapa (or Mutapa), i.e., Lord of 
M'tapa (or Chedima, as it is now called), the chief district of ihr 
country behind Mosambique. 
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Equinoctiall line under 14. degrees and a halfe, whereof the 
greatest is called Mossambiqiie, the other two Saint Jacob 
and Saint George.^ These Islands lie ahnost in the mouth 
of a river, which in Africa is called Moghincats. 

About Mossambique is a verie great and a safe haven, fit 
to receive and harbour all ships that come and goe both to 
and from Portingal and the Indies, and although both the 
Kingdome and the Hand are not very great, yet are they 
very rich and abundant in all kinde of thinges, as appeareth 
in the description of the same. 

Mossambique, the chiefe and greatest of them is inha- 
bited by two maner of people, Christians and Mahometanes, 
the Christians are Portingales, or of the Portingales race, 
there is also a castle wherin the Portingales keepe garrison, 
from whence also all other castles and fortes thereabouts are 
supplied with their necessaries, speciallie Sofala, where the 
rich mine of Gold lieth: there the Portingale ships doe use 
to harbour in winter time, when of wind or by meanes of 
foule weather, they cannot accomplish their voiage. The 
Indian sliips doe likewise in that place take in new victuals 
and fresh water. 

This Hand being first discovered by the Portingales,* was 
the only meanes that they found the Indies: for that from 
thence they used to take Pilots, which taught them the way: 
touching the manner and customes of these people, read the 
Authors description at large, they are good shooters in 
musket and caliver, and expert Fishermen. 

Sayling along further by the coast towardes the Indies 

you passé by Quiloa (which in times past was called Eapta'), 

not great but verie faire by reason of the great trees that 

grow there, which are alwaies fresh and greene, as also for 

the diversities of victuals, and it is also an Ilande lying 

^ There are many plans of Mosambique in the different editions of 
linachoteii. and in Hnluna' Collection (pt. ix, p. 24), also in Commelin's 

<io, i, ch. 5-8. 
*U or Lufiii ^Burton). 
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about the mouth of the great Biver Coano, which hath her 
head or spring out of the same lake from whence Nilus doth 
issua This Iland is inhabited by Mahometans, and they are 
all most white apparelled in silk and clothes of cotton wooU: 
their women weare bracelets of gold and precious stones about 
their neckes and amies: they have great quantitie of silver 
workes, and are not sobrowne as the men, and well mem- 
bered: their houses are commonlv made of stone, chalke 
and wood, with pleasant gardens of all kind of fruit and 
sweet flowers: from this Hand the kingdome taketh his 
name. This point asketh a larger discourse, which you shal 
finde in the leafe foUowing.^ 

Thev have no sweet water in this Hand to drinke, but 
they fetch it from the firme land, out of a place called by 
the Portingales Cal^iser, and they use in their houses great 
pots- which come out of India, to keepe their water in. 

Tlie Portingales have therein a verie faire and strong 
castle which now alK)ut 10. or 12. yeares past was fullie 
finished, and standeth right against the first of the unha- 
bited little Hands,* where the ships must come in, and is 
one of the best and strongest built of all the Castles through- 
out the whole Indies, vet have thev but small store of ordi- 
nance or munitiou, as also not anv souldiers more than the 
Captaiue and his men that dwel therin. But when occasion 
serveth, the manied Portingales* that dweil in the Hand, 
which are about 40. or 50. at the most, are all bound to keepe 
the Castle, for that the Hand hath no other defence then onely 
that Castle,* the rest lieth open and is a flat sand. Bound 

1 Wrongly givon in difFcrent type in the or. ed, from " Mossambique**, 
p. 26. This long passagi' is not in the Dutch or Latin. 

* Such pots vore brought from Barmah, and were called " Martabans*^. 
' /.f., St. lago. 

* ** Marriod Portingales". Those wero settlers with privileges. See 
below, notc 2 to p. 38. 

* This passage shows that the Portugiiese began very early to neglect 
their forts, and that they thus bocanio an easy prey to the Dutch 
in the next century. Ribeiix», in his Historica /«m/iV/ar/f , speaks very 
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about within the Castle are certaine Cesterns made which 
are sdwaies full of water, so that they have water continuallie 
in the same for the space of one whole yeare or more, as 
necessitie requireth, although they take no great care for 
their necessitie, neyther Captaine Officers, nor other inha- 
bitants of the Iland, for that they doe it orderly one by one, 
each house after the other, specially those 40. or 50. Portin- 
gales and Mesticos, which are Portingales ofspring, but borae 
in India, which are called Mesticos, that is as much as to say, 
as halfe their countrie men; which are also esteemed and ac- 
counted for Portingals. There are at this time in the Iland 
of Mossambique about 3. or 400. straw houses, and cottages, 
which belong to the natural bom people of the countrie, 
being all blacke, like those of Capo verde, Saint Thomas, and all 
^thiopia, and under the subjection of the Portingales, some 
of them beleeving in Mahomet: for before the Portingales 
held that Iland by trafiBque and daylie conference with the 
Moores and Mahometanes, as far as the red sea they held the 
law of Mahomet, as there are yet many that hold the same 
law, even imto the red sea, but from Mossambique upwards 
to Cape de Bona Speranza, they never received that law: 
80 that there the Moores and naturall borne people of the 
countrie, doe as yet live like beastes, without knpwledge 
eyther^ God or of his lawes: some of the Moores^ of 'the 
Iland are likewise Christians, and some heathens, but goe all 
naked, save onely that the men have their privie members 
wrapped in a cloth, and the women from halfe their breastes 
down to the middle of their thighes, are wrapped about 
with a gray cotten cloth, as you may see by their cpunterfe.ts 
in the Indian Cards*: these are such as dweil among the 

BtroDgly on this subject (iii, 1, p. 216) ; but the Portuguese had then 
lost nearly all their former possessions. 

Cesare dei Fedrici {Viaggio, 1587, p. 56), says that the Viceroy could 
Dot make the settlers at Cochin do as he wished. In fact, all the 
Portuguese settlements seem early to have fallen into great disorder, 
chiefly owing to privileges allowed to certain classes. 

1 "Moores" lit. "blacks". « Lit. " Pictures of the IntUans". 



y 
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Portingales in the Dand, for that such as dweil oDt the firme 
lande for the most parte goe cleane naked, sometimes having 
their members covered, sometimes not. 

The Portingales deale and traffique with such as dweil on 
the firme land in some Tülages nearest nnto them, as Sena, 
Macuwa, Sofala, Cuama, etc, which for the most part differ 
both in behaviour, speech, and manner of life, each [village] by 
it self, and fight one against the other, taking each other 
prisoners, and sell them, some of them eating mans flesh, as 
the Macuwen and others. Their chiefest living is by hunting, 
and by flesh of Hephants: which is the cause that so many 
Elephantes teeth are brought from thence.^ The Moores* on 
the firme land, and throughout all Aethiopia have their 
villages and dwellings with their kings, each nation or kindred 
apart by themselves, so many villages, so many kings, and 
all diflering in speech, manners, and customes, having war 
with their neighbours, they are not to bee trusted [nor be- 
leeved], because they have no religion nor faith: for that 
during the space of foure or five yeares that the Portingales 
of Mossambique in their first comming thether, used to 
traCBque with them upon the firme land, they lived peace- 
ablie, so that they thought themselves safe and out of danger: 
but when they least feared [the trechery of those Moores], 
they sodainely came and fel upon, and slew them all not 
leaving one £iliva 

The govemment of the Portingales in the Iland is in this 
manner. They have every tliree yeare a new Captaine and 
a factor for the king, with other officers, which are all offices 
given and bestowed by the king of Portingal, every three 
yeare uppon such as have served him in his Indian wars, 
and in recompence of their serWces and payes, he giveth 

1 The passage ; " each village by itself , and fight one against tho 

other from thence", is repeated, word for word, in the German 

vereion of S. v. d. Hagen's Voyage, 1604-5, as given in Hulsius' Col- 
lection (pt. ix, p. 20), and is probably copied from the text. 

2 Lit. "blacks". 
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them those oflBces, every man according to his calling and 
degree, where they receive their payes and ordinary fees out 
of that which they get by force: for that during their abode 
in those places, thex_doe what pleaseth them. The Captaine 
hath great profit, for there is another fortresse named Sofala,^ 
which lieth between Mossambique and the cape de Bona 
Speranza, which is about 120. miles, by that fort is a certaine 
mine named Monomotapa: in the which land is a great 
lake, out of the which you may perceive the river Nilus to 
spring forth, as likewise the great and wide Eiver of Cuama, 
or Niger which ninneth betweene Sofala^ and Mossambique 
into the Sea, in the bottome whereof among the Sandes much 
gold is found. In this mine of Monomotapa is great store of 
gold, and withall a certaine kinde of gold, called by the 
Portingales Botongoen onroempo, or sandie gold,^ for that is 
very smal like sand, but the finest gold that can be found. 

In tliis fortresse of Sofala the Captaine of Mossambique 
hath a Factor, and twice or thrice every yere he sendeth 
certaine boats called Pangaios, which saile along the shore 

1 Monterio {Diccionario Geographxco das provincias no Ultramar^ 
pp. 492-6), says that this place is now in the most wretohed state, and 
does not mention the export of gold-dust. Pyrard (ed. of 1619, ii, pp. / 
247-8), gives mach the same account as in the text. 

2 "Sof&lah is the Arabic Safld, low (ground, etc.)." Barton, The 
Lusiads, vol. iv, p. 512. 

3 This passage stands thas in all the editions and translations, except 
Linschoten's Latin of 1599, which has : " In hac fodina Monoraotapae 
maltam Auri est, et alia qasedam Aari species Botongo et ouro po^ id 
est, palvis auri". It is therefore evident that the name is Portugaese ; 
what Botöngo is, I cannot feel certain. ?From the name of the people 
(Botongos). who procared the gold (Barros, i, f, I92a). 

The mistake of the original is copied in ffuhius, ix, p. 21 (" Goldt von 
Botongoen en roempo, das ist, Staabgoldt", u. 8. w.) It shoald clearly be : 
" Botongo ouro |)o"). The best modern accoaut of this gold-prodacing 
region in E. Africa is in Ritter's Erdkunde^ i, 1, pp. 146-8. 

Mocqaet (m. «., p. 260), speaks of this gold dust as very pare gold : 
** Je vy estant Ik la paye des soldats estre de Tor en poadre comme il 
se troave, leur en baillant a chacun tant de carats'\ etc. 
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to fetch gold, and bring it to Mossambique. These Pangaios 
are made of light planks, and sowed together with cords, 
without any nailes/ they say that the mine of Angola on the 
other side of Africa is not faire from the saide mine of 
Sofala, not above 300. miles one from the other, for often 
times there commeth certaine Moores from Angola to Sofala 
over lande. 

There are some Moores that carrie other Moores upon 
their backs like beasts, and are whollie accustomed ther- 
unto as if they were Horses^ Mpyles^. or Asses.* I have 
spoken with men that came from thence, and have seen them, 
[and affirme it for a truth]. 

But retiirning to our matter of the govemement and usage 
of the Portingales and their Captaine, I say that the Captaine 
maketh the commoditie of his place within three yeares 
space that hee remaineth there, which amounteth to the 
\'ulue of 300. thousand Duckets, that is nine tunnes of golde:* 



1 These are noticed in Dom Manuers letter of 1505 (see p. 8 of my 
reprint). ^^Pangaia" seems to be an African word, bnt the nearest I 
can find to it in Blceok*B Languages of Afosambique (1856, p. 137), is 
'' Kafigaia", a canoo with a deck-cabin. The Indian ships were built in 
thia way, and the Madras ^^ Mussoola^* boats are so stiil. The Maldive 
ships were (and are still) made in this way. (Pyrard, ed. 1619, ii, 
p. 410.) 

* This ueage is probably the origin of the story of the *' old man of 
the 8ca'\ who used Sindibad in this way. (See lime^s Arabian NtghU^ 
orig. ed. iii, pp. 55, etc) As before, ** Moores" shoold be ** blacks". 

' llie Latin has : *^ Dods Moetambicquae Incmm, quod trinm annonim 
spatio capit supra 30000. Dnoatos ascendit ; ea summa noyem Auri Umnas 
ooufioit", Mocquet, a little later, says : ** Le Capitaine de Mozambique 
durant les trois ans qu*il commande, peut enleyer de Mozambique, 
Sofala, et Couama plus de trois cents mil escus, sans comprendre oe 

quHl paye aux soldats, et quelque tribut qu'il rend au Roy " 

(d. it., pp. 259-l'GO). The Dutch had then already twioe attacked, and 
nearly doatn^y ed Mosambique, Cf r. Claeez van Purmer- Ëndt's Joumael 
(1651), pp. 30, ffg. for the sccond sioge (i6{)6\ and Hulsius, ix, 
p. 20, ffg. for the earlier ouo by Van der Hagen. See also Commelin's 
Cüllection {Urgin end<! Vourtgang, ed. 1646\ ii (l^X p. 3, for the siege 
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as while we remained there, the Captaine nanied Nuno Velio 
Pereria himselfe shewed us, and it is most in gold that 
commeth from Sofala and Monomotapa as [I] said before, 
from Mossambique they carrie into India Gold, Ambergris, 
Eben wood, and Ivorie, and many slaves, both men and 
women which are carried thether, because they are the 
strongest [Moores] in all the East^ countries, to doe their 
filthiest and hardest labor, wherein they onely use them: 
They sayle from thence into India but once every year, in 
the month of August tiU half September, because that 
throughout [the whole countries of] India they must sayle 
with Monssoyns, that is, with the tides of the year, which 
they name by the windes, which blow certaine monthes in 
the yeare, whereby they make their account to goe and come 
from the one place to the other, and the time that men may 
commonly sayle betweene Mossambique and India, is 30. 
dayes little more or lesse, and then they stay in India till 
the month of Aprill, when the winde or Monssoyn^ commeth 
againe [to serve them] for Mossambique, so that every yeare 
once, there goeth and commeth one shippe for the Captaine 
that carrieth and bringeth his marchandise, and no man may 
traffique from thence into India, but only those that dwel 
and are married in Mossambique, for that such as are un- 
married may not stay there by speciall priviledge from the 
King öf Portingall [graunted unto those that inhabite there] to 



of 1604 under Van der Hagen (lat), and--(U), p. 4, for that in 1607 
under Van Caerden (2nd siege), related also by Claesz Van Purmer- Endt, 
who took part in it. There is a Spamsh hist. of this siege (by Duran). 

1 The Datch also imported Negro slaves into S. India, bat there is no 
tracé of this race now to be found, so f ar as I have seen, in S. India, 
though I searched carefuUy at nearly all the old Portuguese and Dutch 
settleinents. 

' It will be observed that Linschoten is quite correct on this point on 
which mistakes are so of ten made. The monsoons are the winds, and 
do not mean rain at particalar seasons. 

D 
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the end the Islaiid should be peopled, and llievehy kept [nnil 
lUHintaineil.'] 

Behind Moasanibiqiie lyeth the coimtrej- of Prester Joliii, 
which ia called by them the countrey of Abexinea, where- 
upon the coast of Mossambiqiie unto the red sea is commonly 
called the coast of Abex, and divers men of Prester Johns 
hmd do send men of that country, some being slaves and 
otliers free, iiito India, which serve for Saylora in the Portin- 
gallea shippes, that traffique [iii those coimtries] from place to 
place, whose [pictures and] counterfets, as also their religiën, 
manner of living, and customea doeth hereafter follow iu 
the pictures of India. Thïa coast of Abex is also by the 
Portingalles called the coast of Meiinde, becauae that upoii 
tlie aame coast lyeth a towne and a Kiugdome of that name, 
which was the firat towne and King[doinB] that in the Portin- 
gals firat discoverie of those countries, did receive them 
peaceably without treason or deceit, aud so to tliis day dotli 
yet continue.' 

Wee stayed at Moasambique for the space of 15, dayea to 
provide fresh water and victuails for the aupplyii^ of our 

' These mcasurea have ent.irel]' failed in all tlia Portuguese scttlemenlB 
in W. Africa and in India. MoDteiro (u. «., p. 388), do«e DOt give the 
I uuiiilwrof PortugueaetttMoBaintiique; but, froiuliia account, it must have 
been very Bmaü, and there does not appear to be now a ainple Bettier 
there. Pnwerea MitranLio (Diccionario G'ograjihiro, 1802, p. 147) 
puts the whote popiiliition of the town aod ialaud at 6000. He saya 
that the ialand ia unbealthj, and producea nothing ; nor has a aupply of 

Lnrgc priTÜegcs were allowcd to married European eettlers in tbc 
Portuguese posseasionfl. Thua, at CochJn, Cesare liet Fedrici { Vciiiw, 
orig. ed. of 1587, pp. 55-6) saya that tbe; paid uo duty on silk and 
eugar, the cbief articles of trade, aud only i per cent. on other articlca ; 
whereaa otbere had to pay twioe aa much. Pyrard (ed. 1619, ii, p. 131) 

saya : "Ct^a eoldate, pour tenir les eatnte, charges et honueura, taiit 

de la ville de Goa. que des autres placea des I'ortugua, il faut qu'ils 
goieüt toariez, ou bion aoldats onroollez et gageï du lloy." 

' Öeo Canioeua' fine poetical account of tho reception at Meliude of 
Vaaco da tiama {£,«#., it, 67, ffg.) ; CastanlJêda, i, oh, i-xii (firat ed.). 
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wants, in the which time divers of our men fel sicke and 
died, by reason of the unaccustomed ayre of the place, which 
of it selfe is an unwholsome land, and an evill aire by meanes 
of the great and unmeasurable heat. 

The 20. of August wee set saile with all our companie, 
that is, our foure shippes of one fleete that came from Portin- 
gall, and a shippe of the Captaines of Mossambique, whose 
three yeares were [then] finished, his name was Don Pedro 
de Gastro, in whose place the aforesaide Nuno Velio Pereira, 
was [then] come. The said Captain Don Pedro returned with 
his wife and family [again] into India, for that the Kinges 
commandement and ordinance is, that after the expiration of 
their three yeares oflBce, they must yet stay three years more 
in India at the commandement of the Vice Eoy of India, in 
the kings service, at their owne charges, before they must 
returne into Portingall, unlesse they bringe a speciall patent 
from the King, that after they have continued [three yeares] in 
oflBce, they may returne into Portingal againe, which is very 
seldome seene, imlesse it be by speciall favour, and likewise no 
man may tmvell out of India unlesse hee have the Vice 
Eoyes Pasport, and without it they are not suffred to passé, 
for it is very narrowly looked into.^ 

The 24 of August in the morning wee descryed two 
Islandes, which are called Insula de Comora and Insula de 
Don lan* de Gastro. The Islande Gomora lyeth distant 
from Mossambique 60. miles, Northwardes under 11. degrees 
on the South side is a very high land, so high that in a 
whole dayes saile with a good winde wee could not lose the 

^ The life of tbe great poet Camoens illustrates this well. He got 
away from Portuguese India with great difficulty, as the Grovemor of 
Mozambique (F. Barreto) arrested him to extort some money from bim. 
(See the brief life bj P. de Mariz in the 1613 ed. of tbe LusiadSf with 
M. Correa^s commentary; Ed. Juromenha^ vol. i, pp. 93-4; Barton, 
Lusiad^, üi, pp. 27-8). 

^ Joam or Jo^o. These islands are between Mozambique and the 
Northern point of Madagascar. 

D 2 
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siglit therof, the same day the shippes seperated themselves 
againe, according to the ancient manner, for the occasions 
aforesaid. 

The third of September we once againe passed the 
Equinoctiall line, which runneth betweene Meiinde and Brava, 
townes lying uppon the coast of Abex, and the line is from 
Mossambique Northwardes 230. miles, and from the line to 
the Cape de Quardafum are 190. miles, and lyeth under 12. 
degrees on the North side of the Equinoctiall, upon this 
coast betweene Mossambique, and the Cape de Guardafum, 
lyeth these townes, Quiloa, in time past called Eapta^ Mom- 
bassa, which is a towne situate in a little Island of the same 
name, which sheweth a farre ofif to be high sandie* downes, 
and hath a haven with two fortes to defende it. Meiinde, 
Pate, Brava, and Magadoxo, each being a kingdome of it 
selfe, holding the lawe of Mahomet : the people are some- 
what of a sallower colour then those of Mossambique, with 
shining hayre, governing their Citties after the manner of the 
Arabians, and other Mahometanes. This corner or Cape of 
Guardafum is the ende of the coast of Abex or Meiinde, and 
by this cape East Northeast 20. miles within the Sea lyeth 
the rich Island called Socotora, where they find Aloes, which 
taketh the name of the Islande being called Aloë Socotorina, 

^ The old names that LiDSchoten gives here and farther on are all 
taken from the Limads^ thoagh he, here and on another occasion, 
identifies the places differently. 

Camoens (x, 96) identifies Rapta (**Rufiji", river of "sewn boata", 
Burton, ii, p. 895) with the Oby or Quiliroan river. The proof that 
Linschoten got his learoing on this from the poet is decisive, for both 
give the same old names. Linschoten does not mention the poet as his 
authority, but ** historieschrijvers" (cfr. ch. i, viiandviii). If he nieans 
modern books, he could only refer to Castanheda, the first three decads 
of Barros^ and to Alboquerque's Commentaries (1557), as well as tlie 
Lusiads (1572)^ all in Portuguese. Also Maffei (Latin, 1588). Besides 
these, there were some Italian versions of Portuguese voyages made 
available by Ramubio (vol. i, 1558-63 &c.). 

' In the original this description of Mombas is in different type, as if 
by Paludanus ; but not in the English or Latin (1599). 
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and 19 the verie best, being close and faat, and from tlience is 
it carried [and conveyed] into al places. 

By this corner Riid Islaiid beginneth tlie mouth or enterance 
of the Estreito de Mecka, for that withiu the aame upon the 
coast of Arabia lyeth the citie of Mecka, where the body of 
Mahomet hangeth in the ayre in au ivon cheat, iinder a sky 
made of Adamant stone', which is greatly sought unto, and 
visited by many Turkea and Arabiaiia. This entery is also 
called the redde sea, not that the water ia redde, biit onely 
because there are certaine redde hüles lying ahout the same, 
that yeeld redde marble stoaes : and because the sand iii 
some places is redde, it ia the same sea wliich Moyses with 
the children of Israël paaaed through on dry land.^ 

From the hooke or cape de Gnardal'uui, which lesseneth, 
and is narrow inwardes towardes Snes, in time paat called 

' Iii tho " übedientia" Emanuel (löOö) wiya: "Meci ipBam & p'fiili 
Maiuiieti sepulchrü irviii Bubimua." Castanheda (i, 13) repentB this 
erroneouB statement. Cumoene {x, 50) Bceine to have known that Mu- 
hammad wbb buried at Medinah. 

The foolieh old lugend wiia explained by Miobuhr sa probably haviog 
srüen froui tlie luiüunderHtandlng of the Amb want of perspective in a 
view of Mahammad'B loinb, which is at Medinah, not at Mecca. Joseph 
Pitta (a renegade) in his Account, (Eieter, 17U4, p. 100) givea a minute 
acconiit of the tomb. It ia curiuiia that Linschoten should repeat the 
old niy th, aa aa earlier traveller — Varthenja— had already given a correct 
account (ed, of 1517 f. 10 (-.). See Sir W. Muir-s Li/e of Maho,nel, 

(vol. iv, p. 393): "Abu Bakr gave comniand that the grave should 

be dug where the body waa Btill lying, within the houBC of Aycaha." 

Spreiiger (Leben, iii, p. 55i) e&jd: " Mohaiumad atarb am S Juni 
632, NachmitlBga, uud wurde sui DieriBtog Abeud iu dor Ilüttti dtr 
Ayisclm auf dew Fleck, wo er gwtoi-ben war, begraben. Sie fuhr fort 

die Hiitte zu bowohuen epiittr wurde die Hiitte niedergeriBsen und 

der Plati der Sloschee einverleibt." 

* BrugBch'a Eaaay, La Sortie da Itihrrux d'Ei/i/plf (1874) has proved 
that the IsrueliteB nerer paaaed the Red Sea, but the Sirbunian lake : 
*■ DepuiB pluB de dix huit siëcles, Ie» ioterprèteB on tmal conipria et mal 
traduit lea notioni» géographiques conteeues dans la Sainte-Éeriture, ta 

faute n'est pas & la tradition sscrée, maia ^ ceux qui se so t 

efforcés de rcconstruire k tout prix l'Ulxode des HËbreui sur Téchelle de 
leur faible savoir." (p. 3H). 
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Arsinoe/ (which is the uttermost town where tlie narrownesse 
or straight endeth) are 360. miles, and from thence over land 
to the Mediterranean sea in Italië are 90. myles, the straight 
or narrownes is in the entrance, and also within the broadest 
place 40. miles, and in some places narrower : it hath also 
divers Islands, and on the one side inwarde by Sues North- 
ward Arabia deserta, on the other side southward ^Egipt, 
where the river Nilus hath her course, and somewhat lower 
towardes the Indian seas Arabia Felix: and on the other 
side right against it, the countrey of Abexynes, or Prester 
Johns land, upon the hooke [or corner] of Arabia Felix, the 
Portingals in time past helde a fort called Aden, but nowe 
they have none, whereby at this present the Turks come out 
of the straight [or mouth] of the redde sea, with Gallies that 
are made in Sues, and doe much hurt and iniurie uppon the 
coast of Abex or Meiinde, as when time serveth we shall 
declare. 

Having againe passed the line, we had the sight of the 
North Star, whereof upon the coast of Guinea, from the 
Tslande of S. Thomas untill this tyme, wee had lost the sight. 
The 4 of September wee espyed a shippe of our owne 
fleete, and spake with him : it was the S. Francisco, which 
sayled with us till the 7. day, and then left us. The 13. of 
September wee saw an other shippe which was the S. Jacob, 
which sailed out of sight again and spake not to us. 

The 20. of September we perceived many Snakes^ swim- 

* Cfr. Camoens {Lu8,<, x, 98) : 

^^Yês, o extremo Suez, que antiguamente 
Dizem que foi dos Heroes a cidade 
Outros dizem que Arsinoe " 

*' View extreme Suez where, old aüualfi say, 
Once stood the city hight Uero^opolifi; 

By some Arsinoe called " 

BurtoTij ii, p. 896. 

2 This has been repeatedly noticed since the Periplus of the Red Sea 
(§ 55). See: Diego Affonso; sailing directions given by Linschoten in 
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ming in the sea, being as great as Eeles, and other thinges like 
the scales of fish which the Portingals call Vintijns,^ which 
are halfe Eyalles of silver, Portingall money, because they 
are like unto it: these swimme and drive upon the sea in 
great quantities, which is a certain [sign and] token of the 
Indian coast. 

Not long after with great joy we descried land, and found 
ground at 47. fadome [deepej being the land of Bardes, which 
is the utterraost [ende and] corner of the enterie of the Eiver 
Goa, of being about thrée miles from the Citie: it is a high 
land where the shippes of India do anker and unlade, and 
from thence by boates their wares are carryed to the towne. 
That day we ankered without in the sea about three miles 
from the land, because it was calme, and the fludde was past; 
yet it is [not] without danger, and hath round about a faire 
and fast land to anker in, for as then it beganne in those 
places to be summer.^ 

The 21. being ye next day, there came unto us divers 
boats called Almadias, which borded us, bringing with them 
all maner of fresh victuailes from the land, as fresh bread 
and fruit, some of them were Indians that are christened: 
there came likewise a Galley to fetch the Archbishoppe, and 
brought him to a place called Pangijn^, which is in the middle 
way, betweene Goa and the roade of Bardes, and lyeth upon 
the same Eiver: Here he was welcommed and visited by the 

bis Reys-Gheschrift, p. 812 of the original edition of the English transla- 
tion (1598), and p. 7 of the original Dutch ed. (1696) ; also Parchaa, i, 
p. 310; Corsali (in Ramusio's vol. i, p. 178 of the ed. of 1588); 
Pennant'8 View of Hindoostan, i, pp. 59-60 (1798). 

^ /.«., vintens. I do not recoUect eeeing such objectB, and cannot 
explain what is intended. 

2 The Portuguese termed the rainy season on the W. coast (May- 
September) *' winter", and the rest of the year "summer''. Cfr. Barros, 
Dec.^ iii, 4, 7. 

3 Afterwards (xviiith century) usually called **New Goa", when, 
owing to pestilence, Goa was deserted. By a royal edict in 1843 this 
place bccanie the capital of Portuguese India (Aitmies Maritimos). 
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Vice Roy of India, named Don Francisco Mascarenias/ and 
by all the Lordes and Gentlemen of the countrey, as well 
spirituall as temporall: The Magistrates of the towne desired 
him to stay there ten or twelve dayes, while preparation 
might bee made to receive him with triumph into the cittie, 
as their manner is, which hee granted them. The same day 
in the afternoone we entred the River, into the roade nnder 
the lande of Bardes, being the 21. of September Anno 1583. 
being five monthes and 1 3. dayes after our putting forth of 
the River Lisbone, (having stayed 15. daies at Mosam- 
bique) which was one of the speediest [and shortest] voyages 
that in many yeares before and since that time was ever per- 
formed: There we founde.the shippe named Saint Laurence, 
which arrived there a day before us: The ^22. day the S. 
Jacob came thither, and the next day after arrived the S, 
Francis. 

There dyed in our shippe 30. persons, among the which, 
some of them were slaves, and one high Dutchman, that had 
beene one of the King of Spaines garde: every man had 
beene sicke once or twice and let bloode. This is commonly 
the number of men that ordinarily dyed in the ships, some- 
times more sometimes lesse. About ten or twelve years 
since it chaimced that a Vice Roy [for the King] named Ruy 
Lorenso Detavora^ sayled for India, that had in his shippe 
1100. men, and there happened a sicknes among them, so that 
there dyed thereof [to the number of] 900. and aU throwne 
over borde into the sea, before they came to Mosambique 
the Vice Roy himselfe being one.^ Which was an extraordi- 
narie sicknesse, and it is to be thought that the great number 
of men in the ship were the cause of breeding the same: 

1 He had the title "Conde de Ota'\ was appointed in 1581, eailed on 
April IJth of the same year, and arrived at Goa on Sept. 26th. He was 
aucceeded (in Nov. 1584) by Duarte de Menezes. 

* /.«., Louren^o Pires de Tdvora, appointed in 1576. 

' He died not far frora Mozambique, and was buried there. 
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therefore in these dayes the shippes take no more so many 
men into them, for that with the number they carrie, they 
have stinking ayre, and filth enough to clense [within the 
shippe.] 

The 30 of September the Archbishoppe, my maister with 
great triumph was broiight into the towne of Goa, and by 
the Gentlemen and Enlers of the countrey, led unto the 
cathedrall Church, singing Te Deum laudamus, and after 
many ceremonies and auncient customes, they convayed liim 
to his pallace, which is close by the Church. 

The 20 of November our Admirall S. PhiUip anived at 
Cochin without staying to lande in any place, having indured 
much miserie by the meanes before rehearsed, having beene 
seven monthes and twelve daies under saile. 

The last of the same month of November the shippes 
sayled from Goa to the coast of Malabar, and Cochin, there 
to receive their lading of Pepper and other spices: some 
take in their lading on the coast of Malabar, as at Onor, 
Mangalor, Cananor, etc. and some at Cochin, which can 
alwayes lade two shippes with Pepper. Cochin lyeth from 
Goa Southwarde about 90. miles: The shippes unlade all 
their Portingall commodities in Goa, where the Marchantes, 
and Factors are resident, and from thence the ships do sayle 
along the coast to take in their lading in Pepper, and to 
Cochin as it is said before. Each shippe doeth commonly lade 
eyght thousande Quintales of Pepper, little more or lesse 
Portingall waight: every Quintale is 128. pound. Then 
they come to Cochin, whither the Factors also do traveil and 
lade in them Cloves, Sinamon, and other Indian wares, as in 
my voyage homewarde I will particularly declare, together 
with the manuer of the same. 

In the monthes of January and Februarie Anno 1584. the 

shippes with their lading retumed from Cochin, some before, 

some after, towards Portingall, with whom my brother went, 

because of his oftice in the shippe,^ and I stayed with my 

1 He was a ship's pureer. See ch. ii (p. 9 above). 
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maister^ in India certaine yearea to [see and] leame the maners 
and cuatomes of the eaid lands, people, fruites, wares, and 
merchandises, with other tldngea, wbich when tiiae serveth, 
I wil in. truth aet downe, aa I my selfe for the most parte 
have seene it with mine eyea, and of credible persons, hotli 
ludians, and other inhabiters iu those Countries leamed and 
required to know, as alao the report and farae thereof is nowe 
sufficiently spread abroade throughout the worlde by divers 
of our neighbour coiintries and laudes which traffique and 
deale with them, namely our countrey, the East Cotintries, 
England, Fraunce. etc. which likewiae are founde and knowne 
by the Portingalles theraselvea, which dayly trafficke thither.* 
But before I beginne to deacribe Goa, and the Indiea, concern- 
ing their maimers, traffiquea, fruites, wares, and other thinges, 
the better to undei'staude the situation of Uie Countrey, and 
of the coasts lying on the East side, to the last and liighest 
])art of the borders of China, which the Portïngalea liave 
travelled and discoyered, together with their Ilandes, I wül 
first set downe a briefe note of the Orientall coastes, beginn- 
ing at the redde, or the Arabian aea, from the towne of Aden 
to China : aud then the description of the coastes before 
uamed. 



1 /.«., the Archbiehop of Goa. 

* Lit, "for opportunity enough there was (to me) there througli the 
conDectioQ sod communicatioD vith the Eurrounding countries and 
ueigbboura, that liave their treffic and dealin^ inith ODe another, as 
these our lande do witli Eastern countried, England, France, etc., aud 
all are Tiait«d by the Portugueae and daüy frequenttd." Tbe other 
transIatiODs mostly parapbrase this pagBage. Latin of 15Ü9: "Coni- 
mercia Regnomm et populoTum fadie inilii aditum ad cogiiitionee lias 
pricbueruiit. A Lusitnnia etenim omDJa ferè annotata ac perlustrata 
EUtit.'' De Bry'e Latiu version : "UU tit etiam apud nostrates, qui 
nunc cum maritimia, nunc cum Anglia aut Gallis contxabunt, qui et ipn 
LuBÏtani vicina regna (reqiientare solent." The Freiieh ia from the 
Latin of 1509 : " Car les Portugaia out presque tout vuu et couru." 
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Chapter V. 

The description of the coast of Arabia Felix, or the red Sea, to the Iland 

and fortresse of Ormus. 

Aden is the strongest and fairest tovme of Arabia Felix, 
situaie in a valley, compassed about upon the one side with strong 
mines^ on the other side with high mountaines, there are in it 
five Castles laden with Ordinance, and a continuall Garrison 
kept therein, because of the great number of shippes that sayle 
before it, the Towne hath about 6000. houses in it, where the 
Indians, Persians, ^thiopians, and Turkes doe trafique : and 
because the Sunne is so extreame hotte in the daye time, they 
niake most of their bargaines by night About a stones cast 
from the toume there is a hill vnth a great Castte standing 
thereon wherein the Govemor dwelleth In times past this 
taivne stoode upon the firme land, but nowe by the laibour [and 
industrie] of man, they have made it an Band? 

Aden lieth on the North side, at the entrie of the red 
Sea on the coast of Arabia Felix, or fniitfull Arabia, and 
reacheth 60. miles more inwards then the corner or Cape 
de Guardafum the farthest part or corner of Abex, or Me- 
iinde as I said before : but the coast of Arabia, which takeih 
the beginning from Aden, is much more inwarde. Aden 
lieth nnder 13. degrees on the North side, and from thence 
the coast lyeth Northeast and by East till you come to Cape 
de Eosalgate, which lyeth under 22. degrees, and is the 
further corner of the lande of Arabia Felix, [lying] on the 
Indian Sea, which is distant from Aden 240. miles: the 

1 Orig. D. '' Mynen" ; Latin (1599) " muris^ i.«., toalls, 

2 Sic the original, which is incorrect. The Latin of 1599 bas : " In 
speciem Insulae reducta jacet", which is better, and correct. This 
paseage is by Faludanas (orig. ed. of 1596 and the Latin tezt of 
1599). 
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towne of Aden standeth by the hill called Darsira/ which 
men affirme to bee onely Clififes of hard stones, [and red 
MarbleJ where it never rayneth. The people of this coast 
of Arabia, are tawnie of colour, almost like those of the 
coast of Abex or Meiinde, from that Countrie they bring 
great numbers of good horses into India, and also Frank- 
ensence, Mirhe, Balsam, Balsam woode, and fruite, and 
some Manna, with otlier sweete wares and Spices: they 
hold the law of Maliomet after the Persians mauner. 

From tlie Cape of Eoselgate inwardes, following the coast 
North-west to the Cape de Moncado, in times past named 
Albora^ are 70. miles. This point lyeth right against the 
Hand Ormus under 26. degrees. There beginneth the en- 
trance of the straights of Persia, called Sinus Persicus, and 
the Hand Ormus lyeth betweene them both, having on the 
one side Arabia, and on the other side Northward [the Coun- 

* Cfr. Camoens {Lus, x, 99): 

" Olha as portas do estreyto, que fenece 
No reyno da seca Adem, que confina 
Com a serra d'Arzira, pedra viva, 
Onde chuva dos ceos se nao deriva.** 

Bnrton (Lus. x, 99): 

^* Bebold the Straits wbich end the southem side 
Of arid Aden-realms, that here confioe 
With.tall Arziran range, nude stone and live, 
Whence soft sweet rains of Heaven ne'er derive." 

Linschoten bas (like Barros) taken d^Arzira for a single word. This 
Arzira appears to be the island Seerah^ which Dr. Badger mentions 
(Uakl. Soc. Translution of Varthema^ p. 59, noU) : **At a stone^s cast 
from this city (Aden) there is a mountain, upon which stands a castle, 
and at the foot of this mountain the ships cast anchor^^ ; [origioal in 
ed. 1517: '^Appresso la qual Citta ad uno tirar de pietra sta una 
mötagna sopra la quale è un Castello. £t a pede de questa montagna 
surgono li navilii."] (Note): *^The mountain here mentioDed is the 
small island of Seerah, which has lately been joined to Aden by a 
causeway." 

' /.e., Mosandam and Asabon. Ptolemy (vi, 7, 12) has: **M^Aav(i tpri 
iroAo^/icva 'Affo/BAv". Sprenger {Die Alte Geograpkie Arahiens^ 1875, p. 
106) explains Asabon as corrupte J from the Arabic ** (rabai Aswad**, the 
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trie of] Persia, and is in breadth 20. miles. From the Cape 
de Moncadon, coasting the Arabian ahore inwardes to the 
Hand of Barem, are 80. miles, and lyeth under 26. degreea 
and a halfe. There the Captaine of Ormus being a Port- 
ingal, hath a factor for the Kiug, and there they fish for the 
best Pearlea in all the East Indies, and are the right orientall 
Pearle.' Coasting along this shore from Barem inwardes to 
the fartliest and outermost corner of Persia, or Sinus Per- 
sicuB, lyeth the towne of Ealsora, which are 60. miles : this 
Towne lyeth under 30. degrees, and a little about it the two 
ryvers Tigria and Euphrates do meete [and joyne in one], and 
runne by Bassora into the aforesaide Sinus Persicus. There- 
about' doe yet appeare [the decayed buildings, and] auncient 
I Ruines of old Babyion, and as many leamed men are of 
ophiion, thereabout stoode the èarthly Paradice. From the 
towne of Balaora the coast ninneth againe Northward to- 
wardes Ormus, which is under the Dominion of the Persian, 
this Sinus Persicus is about 40, miles broad, not miich more 
nor much lesse, and hath divers Hands, and in the mouth 
cherof lyeth the rich Hand Ormng, where the Portingalea 
have a Forte, and dweil altogether in the Ile among the 
naturall borne couiitrimen, and have a Captaine and other 
officers every tbree yeares, as they of IHossambique. 



a Ifn) : " welcbea i 



r TLat ( 



1 schwarzBin Geatein 



navegant^B." 



origin of MA bc 
beateht." 

CaiiioeuB{i, 102): 

" (Hha o cabo Asulioi 
A);ora be Miijaiidao 
Burton : 

" Behold of Asahóa the beatl, now bigbt 
MosandiiDi, hy tbe men who plongb the Miiiii." 
That Linachoteü took tbese Dtimen from CamoenB U evident from the 
corrupt farm Auboro ia botb, for the Engliah translstiir bas given tbe 
word different from tbe origiual: "f. rfc Müiirtiil3. eerlijts A'iihorn 
ghenaeint", and theBamein thel599 Latin version (p. 10):"olimAMbora''. 
Tlieae pearls are termed '-perolas"; tboBe trom tbe '1'ianevelly — 
Ceyloo fiflbery are termed " aljofar" (=ïBeed pewla) in the old Portii- 
giieee irritcrB, 'Aljofar' ia Ihe Arabic 'al janhar' = the aame. 
' f.f., near Bsgilad. 
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Chapter 6. 

Of the Dand and Towne of Ormus. 

Ormus lyeth upon tlie Hand Geru, in times past called 

Ogyris,^ and it is an Hand and a kingdom wliich the Por- 

tingales have brought under their subiection, whereas yet 

their King hath his residence, that is to saye, without the 

towne where the Portingales inhabite. These people observe 

Mahomets law, and are white like the Persians. And there 

they have a common custome, that he whicli is King doth 

\1 presently cause al his brethren and his kinsmen of the Male 

ivkinde to have their eyes put forth,* which done they are all 

" Geru (Grerum) Id Ptolemy (vi, 7, 46»: 'Op7<(j'a' for (7)0,yópis. Sprenger: 
I Die alte geogr, Arabiens (p. 100). This first sentence is apparently 
by Paladanuii. 

Teixeira (Relacion de los Reyes de Harmuz, p. 13) says that Ormuz was 

originally on the mainland, but that the people migrated to the Island 

Gerun, which they called by that name. So Barros {Dec, ii, 2, 2) and 

Camoens (x, 103) : 

*'Mas Vê a ilha Grenim, como descobre, 
O qae fazem do tempo os interyallos, 
Que da cidade Armaza, que aly esteve, 
Ella o nome depois, et a gloria teue.^' 

Burton (il, 398) : 

^^ Bilt see yon Gerum isle the tale unfold 
Of mighty things which Time can make or mar ; 
For of Armuza-town yon shore upon, 
The name and glory this her rival won.*' 

* Teixeira {Relaciones, Amberes^ 1610, p. 40) says : " It is a praciice 
much used by the kings of Persia and Harmuz to secure themselves 
against those whom they might fear, which were commonly their own 

relatives Their way to deprire them of sight was this: they took 

a basin of brass, and heating it at the fire as much as was possible, paased 
it two or three, or more times, before the eyes of him they wisbed to 
blind, and without other lesion of them, (i.e., the eyes) they lost sight, 
the optie nervea being injured by the fire, leaying the eyes as clear and 
bright as before." 

Barbosa mentions this barbarous practice about 1516 : The Coasts of 
East Africa and Malabar by Lord Stanley of Alderley (for Hak. Soc), 
p. 44. The De Bry edition of Linschoten has an imaginary plate, vi, 
which includes this. 

Snch barbarities are lelated of several other Mahammadan dynasties. 
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richly [kept and] maintained during Ilieir lives, for timt tliere 
is a law in Ormus, that no bliude man may bee tlieir Kiiig 
nor Governor over them. Therefore the Kiug caiisetli them 
all to have their eyea put out, ao to be more eecure in tbeir 
govemmentes, as also to avoide all strife and conteiitiou, 
that migbt arise, and to Iiold and maintaine their couiitrey in 
peace. 

The Istand is about thi-ee miles great, very full of cliffea 
and rockes, and altogether unfniitfuU. It liatli nej-tlier 
greene leafe nor heatbe in it, nor any sweete water, but onely 
rockea of salte atones, whereof the walles of their houaes are 
made: it hsth nothing of it aelfe, but only what it fetcheth 
from the firme land on both sïdes, aa well out of Fersia as 
from Anibia, and from the Towiie of Baasora, but because of 
the aituation, and plensantnes of the Hand there is al things 
[therein to be had] in great almndance, and gröate traifique 
for that in it is the stapte for all India, Peraia, Arabia and 
Turkie, and of all the places and Countries about the sanie, 
and commonly it is full of Persians, Armeuians, Turkes 
and all nations, as also Venetians, which lie there to buy 
Spices and precioua atones, that iu great abundance are 
brougfat tiiether out [of all parta] of India, and from thence 
are sent over land to Venice, and also carried ihroiighout all 
Turkie, Annenia, Arabin, Persia and every way. There are 
likewise brought thether, all marnier of marchaudisea from 
those Countries, that is from Persia : out of tlie Countrie 
named Coracone and Dias, and other placea, great store of 
rich Tapeatrie [and Coverlets,] which are called Alcatiffas^ : 
out of Turkie all manner of Chamlets : out of Arabia divers 
eortes of Drugges for Poticaries, as Sanguis Üraconis, Manna, 
Mirre, Frankinaence and sucli like, divers goodly horses, 
that are excellent for breeding, all manner of most excellent 
Orientall Pearlea out of Maacatte a Haven lying betwecne 
the Cape of Roselgate and Moncadon, iippon the Coast of 

1 "Alcatiffu", i.c, Ar. ■al-katlf' (—^ c&rp«t) adoptad ïd Spas. Port. 
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Arabia, divers sortes of Dates, and Marmelades,^ which from 
Ormiis is carried into India, and all places are served there- 
with : likewise the money called Larynen,* (which hath as it 
were two legges, stretching out like a peece of silver wide 
(He) that is beaten flat, printed about with certain small Cha- 
racters, which is coyned in Persia at a place called Lary, 
bcing fine silver) is brought thether in great quantities, 
wherby there is as great dealing with them, as with other 
marchandisos, because of the greate gaine that is gotten by 
thora and in India they goe very high. 

Now to know the cause of so great trafïique, and con- 
courso of poople in this Ilande of Ormus, you must under- 
stand that evory yeare twice there commeth a great companie 
of peoplo over land which are called Caffiles or Carvanes, 
which come from Aleppo, out of the Couutrie of Surie three 
(blies iornio from Tripoli which lyetli uppon the coast of the 
Müditerranean Sea, this companie of people, or Caffila ob- 
sorvo this order, that is, every yeare twice in the months of 
Aprill and September. There is a Captaine and certain 
hundreths of lannisaries, which connvaye the said Caffila 
uutill thoy come to the Towne of Bassora, from whence they 
travailo by water unto Ormus. The marchants know the 
timos when the Carvana or Caffila will come, so that against 
that time they [make and] prepare their merchandises in a 
ixmdinosse, and then are brought thether divers Cammels, 
Dromodarios, Moyles and horses everye man his troope, which 
aro Üiero likewise to bee solde, so that there are assembled 
at Uie least live or sixe thousand persons all together, and 
rvde all in order like a battell that marcheth in the fielde 
two and two upon a Cammell, or else ware hanging on both 
nides of tJie Cammel, as you shal see in the Picture that 

^ /.#«, jiuu, No doubt Ilalwmh i8 inteoded, which is still brought from 
Munoiii to Malabmr. 

« Sm the engniviog io 1>« Bry (Pc/i/* VojfogeA, ü, pla. oj^ p. 96 \ 
whioh thows that ihette coina were horae^hoe ahaped pieces of wire. 
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followeth. With a good garde of lanisaries, because they 
are often times set upon by the Arabians which are great 
theeves, and conie to robbe tliem, for they must travaile in the 
woods at the least fortie daies together, wher in every three 
or foiire dayes they finde wels [or pits,] from whence they 
provide themselves of water which they carrie with them in 
beastes skins tanned, whereof they make Flaskes [and Botles.] 

The people nowe of late yeares Jiave left ojp tluir robbing 
and stealiiig in the highwaies, but lang before the birth of 
Christ, they used it, as tlie Prophet leremie . doth vritnes 
saying in his third Chapter and second verse, Lift up your 
eyes and behold wliat fornication you commit in every place, 
you sit in tlie streetes, and stay for your companions like 
the Arabian in the woodes, etc, I remeniber that we feil 
among niany thousande of these people, ivhich in gi'eat povertie 
dwdl within the xooodes, and sandie domne^, tliat are altogetJier 
barren [wliere they live], in the heate of the Sunnes lying toith 
their Camnuls, getting their lyving only by robbing and deal- 
ing, their mcate and best breade are Cakes which they bake 
undcr Cammels dung dried in the Sunne, which the Sand 
maketh hotte, and Cammels Müke and flesh, with such like 
mijnvjltable meate, to conclvde tJiey live like miseraile men, as 
in truth they are? 

Likewise ther are certaine victualers that foUow this 
companie, which carrie all kinds of thiugs with them, as 
Honie, Dates, Shéepe, Goates, Hens, Egges, etc. and all [other 
sorts of] victuals and provision, so that for money they may 
have what they will, every night they lie still and have their 
Tents, wherein they sleepe, kéeping good watch, in this 
manner they travaile to the Towne of Bassora, and passé 
throiigh Babyion now called Bagedet, and through other 
places. Being at Bassora, they stay their certaine daies, 

^ Urig. D.: *'not taken to robbery", etc., "ChristourSaviour," etc 
2 Orig. Dutcb : " Woeste sandt-duynen", i.e., '* Waste sand dunes". 
^ " Annotatio D. Paludani", (orig. ed.) 

E 
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wher againe tliey assem ble themselves, to retume home, and 
travaile in the like sorte backe againe unto Aleppo, whereby 
all manner of merchandises, out of all places are brought 
thether in great aboundance, by great numbers of traveling 
Marchants, of al nations whatsoever, except Spaniards, 
Portingals, and the King of Spaines subiects, which are 
narrowly looked unto, although divers times many of them 
passé among the rest, under the names of French men, Eng- 
lish men, or Venetians, which nations have their factors 
and servants continually resident in Aleppo, as also in Tri- 
poli, where their dayly traffique is from Venice, Marsellis 
and London, and in Tripoli they unlade their wares, and 
[there the shippes] take in their lading, and from thence they 
send [their marchandises] by land to and from Aleppo, where 
they use great traffique, and [have] many priviledges and 
fréedomes [graunted them] by the great Turke. 

And for that^wee are nowe speaking of Turks,! must not 
forget to shew you how, and in what sort the great Turke 
hath every day newes and letters from all his kingdomes 
and Countries that are so great, wild, wast, and spread so 
farre [abroad one from the other.] You must understand, 
that throughout the whole Countrie of Turkie, they use 
Doves [or Pigeons,] which are brought up and accustomed 
thereunto, having rings aboute their legges.^ These Doves [or 
Pigeons] are borne from Bassora, and Babyion, unto Aleppo 
and Constantinople, and so from thence backe againe, and 
when there is any great occasion of importance to bee ad- 
vertised or sent, they make the letter fast unto the ring, that 
is about tlie Pigions féete, and so let them flie, whereby the 

* Tbis is Btill the x)opalar notion; but it is a great mistake, for a 
pigeon conld not fly with a letter fastened as described. These pigeons 
are now termed '*homing" pigeons, the carriers haviog become a fancy 
breed. Messages are sent on small pieces of paper wrapped round a leg 
shank, or a middle feather of the tail. (See Mr. Fulton's Book of 
Pigeons, p. 288, and Mr. Tegetmeier's On the Hoining or Ckirriei- Figcon^ 
pp. 29, ffg.) The account in the text is improved on in ** Asiae nova 
descriptio" (fo., Paris, 1656), p. 229; and Fr. Vincenzo {(dé. 1672, p. 31). 
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letter with the Dove is brought unto tlie place whither it 
should goe, and they flie sometinies a thousand miles,^ wliich 
men woiild thinke impossible, but yet it is most true, and 
aflBrmed by such as come from thence : I have séene of the 
Doves in India, that a Venetian my good friend shewed me, 
which for the strangenesse thereof had brought of them with 
him into India. 

But let us now retume imto our matter of the Ile of 
Ormus, which lyeth under 27. degrées, and in Sommer time* 
is so imreasonable and intoUerable hotte, that they are 
forced to lie and sléepe in wooden Cesterns made for the 
purpose full of water, and all naked both men and 
women, lying cleane under water saving only their heads :* 
al their houses are flat above,* and in the toppes therof they 
make holes to let the ayre come in, like those of Cayro,* 

* Orig. Dutch : "... miles and more". 

2 Orig. Dutch : ** ... time which comes as in oor countries". 

' Jame's Thesaurus (Cologne, 1615) vol. ii, p. 422, bas: "Sub noctes 
sestivas tantus grassatur sestus, ut nisi arte aliqua calorem eluderent, 
intolerabilis foret; in domorum tectis quse plana sant, vasa qusedam 
lintrium instar excavata habent; tant» capacitatis, ut duo commode 
in iisdem decumbant, tantseque longitudinis, ut velut in lectuUs jaceant 
cxtensi. Decubituri ergo vas recenti complent aqua, cui collos tenus se 
immergunt, atque ita nocte totasub dio frigido manent, quietem capturi." 
The De Brys (pL vi), give a very imaginary plate of this. 

* Tbis passage is clearer in Linscboten^s Latin than in the Dutch : 
"Omnia sedificia sunt plano tecto, ac foraminibus perspicuo, ad auram 
ac frigus suscipiendum, ut et Cayri Itaque et oscÜlatione ; quam 
cattavenios vocant, crebr& corporis succussione, ac flabellis utuntnr 
incolse ad ventulum excitandum." 

The word used in the original — "schougeln" — is not Dutch, but 
German, as the De Bry translation (p. 28) shows: "ütuntur instru- 
mento quodam, quod appensum e sublimi binc inde manu movetur, ad 
instar motacillarum puerilium nostris * Schockelen', inde flabella cir- 
cumquaque dependent, quibus impositi se inyicem agitando ventos sibi 
faciunt ut refrigerentur; vocant hoc inventam Cataventosy Frey G. de 
Sao Bernardino (in bis Itinerario, 1611, f. 56 6, describes cata- 
ventos as '*made like chimneys'', with holes by which "in Summer the 
wind comcs down to cool houses". Della Valle also describes them. 

^ f.r.y the "malkaf" in Egypt. 

E 2 
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and they use certaine Instruments like Waggins^ with bel- 
lowes,^ to beare the people in, and to gather winde to coole 
them withall, which they call Cattaventos.* 

Caynis Jiath very high hmises, with \broad\ peirit-hoicses, to 
yedde sJiadawe, therby to avoide the heate of the Suwae: 
in the middle of these fumses are greate Pipes, of ten cubites 
longe at tlie least, which stand Northward, to convaye and 
spread the colde ayre into their hoicses, spedally to coole the 
lowest roTnes} 

In winter time it is as colde [with them] as it is in Portin- 
gale, the water that they drinke is brought from the firme 
land, which they kéepe in great pots, (as the Tinaios in 
Spaine) and in Cesternes, whereof they have verie great ones 
within the fortresse, which water for a yeare, or a yeare and 
a halfe, against they shall neede, like those of Mossambique. 
They fetch water by the Hand of Barein, in the Sea, from 
under the salt water, with instruments four or five fadome 
déepe, which is verie good and excellent sweete water, as 
good as any fountaine water.^ 

There is in Ormus a sicknesse or common Plague of 
"Wormes,^ which growe in their legges, it is thought that 



1 " Waggins", t.g., swings, from "to wag". Cfr. Strattman's Old Eng, 
Dy,y 8,v, The origiDal Dutch has the German word **8chougelii" (i.c., 
schaukeln )=swiDg. 

2 "Bellows", rather "fans". Sousa {Oriente Conquistador i, p. 742) 
inentions fans as being constantly in use. 

* " Cattavento", see note 4 on last page, and cfr. Col. Yule's Marco 
Polo, ii, p. 451 (2nd ed.) for an engraving of one. The proper meaning 
of the word is chimneys, not swings. 

* These ** pipes" are the chimneys called **malkaf " in Arabic; they 
are describcd in Lane^s Modern Egyptians. This passage is by Palu- 
danoB. (Note in margin.) 

* Teixeira (t/. «., p. 27) also describes this method of procuriug fresh 
water. " Instruments" — orig. Dutch — " duykers" (Latin) ** urina- 
tores" [i.6., divers]. 

^ I.e., the so-called Guinea worms common in the tropics. The De 
Brys give a very imaginary plate (vi) to ezplain this and other matters 
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they procéede of the water that they drink. These wormes 
are like nnto Lute strings, and about two or thrée fadomes 
longe, which they must plucke out and winde them aboute 
a Straw or a Pin, everie day some part thereof, as longe as 
they féele them creepe : and when they hold still, letting it 
rest in that sort till the next daye, they binde it fast and ^ 

annoynt the hole, and the swelling from whence it commeth 
foorth, with fresh Butter, and so in ten or twelve dayes, they 
winde them out without any let, in the meane time they 
must sit still with their legges, for if it should breake, they 
should not without great paine get it out of their legge, as I 
liave séen some men doe.^ 

Of these v)ormes Alsaharanius? in his practise in the 11, 
Chapter, türiteth thus, In some 'places there grow certaine 
Wormes betweene the shinne and the Jleshy which sicknesse is 
named the Oxen pain^, becaicse the Oxen are manye times grieved 
thereioithy tvhich stretch themselves in great length, and creepe 
under the skin, so long till that they pearce it, the healing 
[thereof] consisteth in purging the body of corrupt fleame, etc. 
Reade further? 

In my master the Archbishops house we had one of his 
servants bom in Ormus newly come from thence which 
drewe three or foure wormes out of his legges in the sarae 
manner as [I] said before, which hee tolde us was very 
common in that place. 

The Captaines place of Ormus, next to Soffala, or Mossam- 

related of Ormuz, viz., the tronghs of water in which people were 
obliged to sleep on account of the heat, and the blinding of the kiDg's 
relatives. lliis plate is DOt in the original Dutch edition of 1596^ 
etc. 

^ It may be added that such an accident involves great danger and 
risk, even of life. 

2 Alsaharavius; Abulcasis orAlbncasis, a Spanish-Arabsurgeou^bom 
at Alzahra (near Cordova), and died 1106 or 1107 a.d. Some of hia 
surgical treatises were printed very early in Latin translations. 

' According to a note in the margin this ia by'Paludanus. 
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bique is [holden and] accounted to be one of the best and pro- 
fitablest places of all India. As touching the Portingales 
govemment and benefite in a manner as profitable as that of 
Mossambique, for that they have their ships which they sent 
tü Goa, Chaul, Bengala, Mascatte and other places, and no 
man may buy, sel, ship or lade any ware, before the Captaine 
hath soulde, shipped, fraughted, and dispatched his wares 
away, not that hee hath any such authoritie from the King, 
for he wholy forbiddeth it, but they take [such authoritie] of 
themselves, because the King is farre from them, to com- 
maund the contrarie, onely this is graunted him by the King, 
that no man may send any horses into India, but onely the 
Captaine, or such as have authoritie from him, whereby he 
rayseth a great commoditie, for that horses in India are worth 
much money,^ those that are good, are solde in India for 
fower or five hundred pardauwen, and some for seven, eight, 
yea 1000 pardauwen and more, each pardauwe, accounted 
as much as a Eéekes Doller, Flemish money: the voyage 
that men make from Goa to Ormus,^ is in the moneths of 
Januarie, Februarie, JViarch, and in September and October. 
[Now] foloweth the coast of Ormus stretching towardes India. 



The 7. Chaptkr. 

Of the coast of Ormus, to the Towne and Hand named Dia, a fortresse 

belonging to the Portingals. 

From Ormus sayling alonge the coast East and by South, 
you finde the Cape called lasque, in times past called Car- 

^ Till horses were import^d from Australia, nearly all were brought 
from Arabia, etc, by the Persian Gulf. Even now, many are imported 
from these countries into India. 

« Orig. Dutch: "The Voyage or Monsoon for sailingfrom Goa", etc. 
Latin (1599): "Tempestas autem navigationi commoda Goh' '**** 
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pella,^ which land was once named Carmania: This Cape 
lyeth under 25. degrées and a halfe, and is [distant] from 
Ormus 30. miles. FoUowing the same coast you come unto 
the ryver Sinde, by Historiographers called Indus, which men 
say hath her beginning out of the mountaine Caucassus with 
the ryver Ganges, which mnneth into the Sea through the 
kingdome of BengeJe, as when time and place serveth wee 
shall declare: of this ryver of Sinde or Indo some men 1 
affirme India to take her name.^ The mouth or entrance of " 
this ryver lyeth under 24. degrées, and is [distant] from the 
said Cape of lasque 140. miles : along this ryver lyeth the 
land of Sinde, wherupon the Portingals have given the 
ryver the name of the land, it is a very rich and a fruite- 
full land,^ and dealeth much [in MarchandizeJ with all the 
Countries rounde about it, as also with the Portingals of 
India, and of Ormus, and other places which daily travaile 
thither : it hath divers sortes of excellent fine Cotton Linnen, 

* CamoenB (x, 105) : 

^* Mas deixamos o estreyto, e o conhecido 

Oabo de Jasque, dito ja Garpella, 

Com todo o seu terreno mal querido 

Da natura, e dos do6s usados della, 

Carmania teve ja por apellido." 
Burton : 

" But now the Narrows and their noted head 

Cape Jask, Garpella called by those of yore, 

Quit we, the dry terrene scant favoured 

By Natare niggard of her vemal store: 

Whilere Carmania 'twas intituled." 

• This is correct; cfr. Lassen's Ind. Alterthumsh. (2üded.) i, pp. 2, 3. 
The Sanskrit ^^Sindhu*^ became ^^Hëndu'* in Zend, and the ancients 
thence got *' India." 

3 So Camoens (x, 106) : 

** Olha a terra de ülcijide fertilissima." 
Burton: 

** Bebold Ulcindé's most luxuriant land,'* 

Ulcinde is here for Dulcinde, or Diulsind, an old port in Sinde, t.e., 
Diul (a port at the mouth of the Indus mentioned by Barros) Seinde. 
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which they call loriims/ and Sluyers^ or Lampardes,^ and 
much Oyle of Cocus or Indian Nuts, Butter* in great aboiind- 
ance, and [very] good (but not so swéete and cleane as [that] 
in Holland which they bring in great high Earthen pots with 
smal necks, and is good to dresse meate), Pitch, Tarre, Suger- 
candie, and Iron, good store, and most excellent and faire 
Leather, which are most workmanlike, and cunningly 
wrought with Silke of all colours, both Flowers and per- 
sonages, this Leather is in India much estéemed, to lay 
upon Beds and Tables instéede of Carpets [and Coverlets] : 
they make also al sortes of Deskes, Cubb'ords, Coffers, .Boxes, 
and a thousand such like devises in Leade,^ and wrought with 
mother of Pearle, which are carried throughout al India, 
especially to Goa and Cochin, against the time that the 
Portingals shippes [come] thether to take in their lading. 

Leaving and passing by the foresaide ryver and some smal 
Ilandes, which lie by the firme land and coast of Sinde, you 
come to a small Gulfe, which the Portingals call Enseada,® in 
the which Gulfe lyeth many little Ilands, [the entrie of] this 
Gulfe is called laqueta,^ where it ebbeth and floweth so 

* Cfr. Mahr. '*jhorya"; but Molesworth saya of this: "A cotton 
stuff of a thick aod coarse texture, about 4 cubits long, called aleo 
sutada.** llie word is probably Konkanl, or Mahratha. 

« "Sluyers", aluyer. . . , peplum, velum, Germ, Sax. schleyer 
(Kilian, s.v,) [It stands here for Port, heat'üha^ " a veil, muelin".] 

' This passage should run: '*It has many kinds of, and very fine 
cotton cloth, which they call lorijms, and veils or muslins (?) which are 
called volantes, . . . Kilian has: ^* Lam pers, . . . carbasus 
lampra sive splendens: nebuia, velamen tenue et pellucidum.*^ 

* /.«., ghee. 

6 "In leade." Orig. Dutch: "alles ingheleyt"=*«all iolaid". 

° "Enseada,** t.6., bay or gulf (origioal: "inganck"). 

" Camoens (x. 106) : 

^^ £ de Jaqnete a intima eneeada, 
Do mar a enchente subita grandissima 
£ a vasante, que fuge apressurada.** 
Barton : 

" And of Jaqueta-shore yon intime bay ; 
The monster Bore which roaring floods the Etrand, 
And ebb wbich flieth with like force away." 

This bore is called **Macareo" in Portuguese, and was obscrvcJ also in 
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suddenly, and so farre in, that the like was neveï* séene, nor 
yet heard of, and séemeth to be impossible, so that it is [in all 
places] estéemed f or a wonder. The Indians^ say, that Alex- 
ander the great came into this place, and perceiving th^ 
spéedie [and swift] ebbe [that ranne there]; he returned backe 
againe, thinking it to be a miracle and worke of the gods, or 
else a foreshewing of some evill fortune.* This [entrie of 
the] Gulfe lyeth distant from the river Sinde or Indo 60. 
miles, passing this Enseada, and sayling along the coast 
Southeast you come to the Iland, and the Towne and f ortresse 
of Diu, inhabited by the Portingals, together with [their] 
natural Countrimen which are under the goverment of the 
Portingals. 



The 8. Chapter. 



Of the towne, fortresse and ialand of Diu, in times past called 

Alambater. 

The Towne and Ilande of Diu lyeth distant from the 
ryver Indo 70. miles under 21. degrées, close to the firme 
land : in times past it belonged to ye King of Cambaia, in 
whose land and coast it lyeth, where the Portingals by negli- 
gence of the Kinge, have built a fortresse, and in processe of 
time have brought the Towne and the whole Hand under 
their subiection, and have made it very strong, and [in a 

Burmah. Varthema described this place (f. 33, ed. 1517). It occnrs 
also on the Severn and otber places in England and elsewhere. In 
Corea the tides rise nearly 100 feet. 

Jaqueta is the Gulf of Cutch (Barton, iv, p. 664). 

i '^Iudians'\ Muhammadans must be Intended here, as they alone 
have any kuowledge of Alcxander the Great. • 

2 This bore is first described in the "Periplus of the Red Sea" (§45 of 
the text in vol, i. of the Geographi Gi'oeci Minores by Muller). The 
orig. Dutch has: '*or a f oretelling of some misfortune, if he went 
further". 
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manner] invincible/ wliich fortresse hath béene twice besieged 
hy söïïidiërs of Cambaia and their assistants, first in Anno 
1539. and secondly in Anno 1546. and hath alwaies béene 
valiantly defended by the Portingals, as their Chronicles 
rehearse.* This Towne hath a very great Haven, and great 
traffique, although it hath verye little or nothing [at all] of it 
selfe, more then the situation of the place, for that it lyeth 
betwéen Sinde and Cambaia, which Countries are abundant 
in all kind of things, whereby Diu is alwaies ful of strange 
nations, as Turks, Persians^ Arabians, Armenians, and other 
countrie people : and it is [the host, and the most profitable 
revenue|the King hath throughout all India, for that the 
Banianen, Gusaratten, Eumos^ and Persians, which traffique 
in Cambaia, [and from thence] to Mecca, or the red Sea, doe 
commonly discharge their wares, and take in their lading in 
Diu, by reason of the situation [thereof], for that it lyeth in 
the entrance of Cambaia, and from Diu it is shipped [and 
sent] to Cambaia, and so brought backe againe to Diu. 

The Towne of Diu is inhabited by Portingals, together 
with the natural bome Coimtrimen, like Ormus and al the 
townes and places [holden] by the Portingals in India, yet 
they kéepe their fortresse strong unto themselves. This 
Hand aboundeth,Jand is very fruitfull of all kind of victuals,* 
as Oxen Kine, Hogges, Shéepe, Hennes, Butter, Milke, 

^ There is a plan of Diu in the ^^Lendas" lil, p. 625, and a good 
description of the place, as it was about fifteen years ago, in Wyllie's 
Essaysy pp. 327-332. It ia much decayed. 

' Cfr. Barros (Dec, iv, 10, 4 £fg.), as regards the fint siege (1588) ; 
the best description of the second is by Tevins, which haa been often 
printed. (1548 — CommentaHus de rehxts a Lusitanis in India apud Dlum 
gestis anno Bal, nostrae 1546.) Goes wrote an account of the iirst 
(4to., 1539). 

3 "RumoB,"i.e., Turks. Maffei {HisL Ind., orig. ed., 1588, p. 70) 
says, correctly: *^a Byzantio ferme evocantur, quo translatum ab urbe 
Roma quondam imperium est; corrupta Grseca voce Rumes, quasi 
RomseoB appellant'\ They were Janiesaries (Groes, Diensia Opp.), 

^ Original Dutoh : ^^eatables, victuaLs, and neces8arie8*\ 
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Onions, Garlicke, Pease, Beanes, and such like, wliereof tliere 
is great plentie, and [that very] good, and such as better can- 
not be made in all these Low-countries, but that the Fuell is 
not so well drest : they have likewise Chéeses, but they are 
very drie and sault, much Fish which they sault, and it is 
almost like unto salt Ling, or Codde/ and of other sortes ; 
they make hanged flesh wliich is very good, and will continue 
for a whole Viage : of all these [victuals, and] necessarie pro- 
visions they have so great quantity that they supply the 
want of all the places round about them, especially Goa, and 
Cochin, for they have neither Butter, Onyons, Garlicke, 
Pease, Oyle nor graine, as Beanes, Wheat, or any séede : they 
must all bee brought from other places thether, as in the 
orderly description of the coast as it lyeth, I will shew 
you, what wares, goods, marchandises, victuals, fruites, and 
other things each lande, Province, or Countrie yéeldeth and 
affordeth. 

From Diu sayling along by the coast^ about fiftéene or six- 
tëene miles, beginneth the mouth [of the water that runneth] 
to Cambaia, which is at the entrie, and all along the said 
water about 18. miles broad and 40. miles long, and runneth 
in North-east and by North, and at the farther ende of the 
water is the Towne of Cambaia, whgreof the whole Countrie 
beareth the name, and lyeth under twentie thrée degrées, 
there the King or Solden* holdeth his Court. 



The 9. Chapter 

Of the kingdome and land of Cambaia. 

The land of Cambaia is the fruitfullest [Countrie] in all 
India, and from thence provision of necessaries is made for all 

' The *'Seer-fi8h" is clearly intended. 

2 Origiual adds, "Eastwards". 3 /^,^ Sultan. 
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places round aljout it : wLereby there is a great traffique [in 
the Towne], as well of the inhabitaiits, as other Tiidians and 
neighbors, as also of Portingals, Persians, Arabiaiis, Arme- 
nians, etc. The King ohserveth the law of Mahomet, bat 
most parte of the people that are dwellers and natxirall borue 
Coimtrimsnj called Gusamtes and Baneanem, observe Pytha- 
goraa law,' and are the subtilest and pollitiqnest Marchauntes 
of all India, whose counterfets and shapes are placed [in thia 
booke] hy those of India, with a deaeription of their living,cere- 
monies and customes, as in time and place sliall be sliewed. 
Tliis lande of Cambaia ahoundeth in all kinde of victuals, 
as Corne, Kice and such like grain, also of Butter and Oyle, 
wlierewith they furniah all the Countries ronud about them. 
There is made great store of Cotton Linnen of divers sorts, 
which are called Cannequins, Boffetas, loriins, Chautares and 
Cotonias,* which are like Canvas, thereof do make sayles and 
Buch like tliïngs, and many other sortes that are very good 
[and] cheai)e. Tliey make some [tliereof] so fine, that you can 
not pereeyve the thréedes, so that for finenesse it aurpaaseth 
auy Holland cloth, they make likewise many Carpets, called 
Alcatiffaa,^ hut they are neyther so fine nor so good as thoae 

1 "PythtigorM law", i.e., ^e vegetarians, being Hindue. 

' " Cstinequins" — thia word occure in old Portnguese doeumentB, 
f.g., Lfiiibrari^a das atiiitai dtt Indiii of 1525 (pp. 48, 56) as "'Quatn- 
daquy." It seemBtobe the Mahr. kba»'/aki — ftlow-pikcdlindof cloih, 

" Boffetas"— i.e., bafta {Perei»n-IIindu8t.)=cIoth. 

Joriiiia? Mahr. ■'}horja"=^oi.toQ cloth; see nota 3 to the last chap- 
ter, p. 56. 

"ChaatnreB" — "Cbadar"="B sheet" (Huid.) [No; it ia a different 
wor<l, chavlar in Ain-i-Akbari. BlochiDann, p. 94; thoicinrm Milburti.] 

" Cotonias"— PcrhapB tormed trom the Hiud. "Kaitan"=a white 
colton cloth or lineii. "Cotonjaa de leuamte" occhth in the Letit- 
tiranfa da» coueax da Indut of 1525 (p. 31) and "Cotonjas grand», " 
aud . . . pcquenas (pp. 48-i)). This ia, apparently, s Portugueae. 
nolBD lodiita, ^ord. Luilliur (ITUS) hxs ''cottouia", sluffs of silk aud 
cotton [al«o in Milbum we have " Ciillann'es" among pitce-goods]. 

^ Arabic adapted in Span.-Poit., aee Doiy and Kngcluiaua'B glossary, 
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that are brought to Onnus out of Persia, and an other sort 
of course Carpets that are called Banquays,^ wliich are niuch 
like the striped Coverlits that are made in Scotland, serving 
to lay upon chestes and cubbords: They make also faire 
coverlits, which they call Godoriins Colchas,* which are very 
fair and pleasant [to the eye], stitched with silke, and also of 
Cotton of all colours and stitchinges: pavilions of divers sorts 
and colours : Persintos that are stringes or bands, wherewith 
the Indians bind and make fast their bedsteddes, thereon to 
lay their beds : all kind of bedsteds, stooles for Indian 
women, and other such like stufifes, costly wrought and 
covered with stufifes^ of all colours : also fine playing tables, 
and Chessebordes of Ivory, and shields of Torteur shelles, 
wrought and inlaide very workemanlike, many fayre signets, 
ringes, and other curious worke of Ivorie, and sea horse 
téeth, as also of Amber, whereof there is great quantitie : 
They have likewise a kind of mountain Christall, wherof 
they make many signets, buttons, beades, and divers other 
devises. They have divers sorts of precieus stones, as Es- 
pinelle, Eubies, Granadis, lasnites, Amatistes, Chrysolites, 
Olhos de gato, which are Cattes eyes, or Agats, much Jasper 
stone, which is called bloud and milke stone, and other kindes 
[of stones] : also many [kindes of] Drogues, as Amfion, or 
Opium, Camfora, Bangue, and Sandale wood, whereof when 
time serveth, I will particularly discourse, in setting down 
the spices and fruites of India, Alluijn, Cane Sugar, and other 
merchandises, which I cannot remember, and it would be 
over long and tedious to rehearse them all : Annell or Indigo 

^ I cannot find any probable Indian word for this; the Hindost&Ll 
Dictionaries give ^*b&Dig&'' and ^^bangah" aBB=cotton in the pod, and 
it may be a word deriyed from this. [B&nk, H. and M. from Fort. 
haiwoj '' a bench", therefore banki^A ** bench-cover".] 

^ A Ilindustaul word— ^r^;="a quili" — ^with the equivalent in 
Portuguese — Colcha, which ia from the Latin "culcitnk" 

3 ** Stuff es" fihould be **lacquer," i,e., vamish. 
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groweth onely in Cambaia,^ and is there prepared and raade 
ready, and from tlience carried throughout the whole world, 
whereof hereaf ter I will say more : but this shall suffice for 
the description of Cambaia, and now I will procéede. 

At the ende of the countrey of Cambaia beginneth India 
and the lands of Decam, and Cuncam, the coast that is the 
inwarde parte thfereof on the Indian side stretcheth from 
Cambaia to the coast of India, where the said inward part 
hath the beginning, which coast stretcheth Westwardes, South- 
west, and by South to the Islande lying on the coast or entry 
of the said place, called Insula das Vaquas, being under 
20. degrées, upon the which corner* and countrey, on the firme 
land standeth the towne and fortresse of Daman, which is 
inhabited by the Portingalles, and under their subiection, 
distant from the Towne of Diu East and by South fortie 
miles. 



The 10. Chapter. 



Of the coast of India, and the havens and places lyiog upon the 

same. 

The coast of India hath the beginning at the entrey or 
tuming of [the lande of] Cambaia from the Islande called Das 
Vaguas, as it is said before, which is the right coast, that in 
all the East Countries is called India : but they have other 
particular names, as Mosambique, Meiinde, Ormus, Cambaia, 
Choramandel, Bengala, Pegu, Malacca, etc, as when time 
serveth shall be shewed, whereof a part hath already béene 
described. Now you must understande that this coast of 
India beginneth at Daman, or the Island Das Vaguas, and 
stretcheth South and by East, to the Cape of Comorün, where 

^ Indigo, for a long period, was chiefly grown in the Ceded Districts 
of Madras, and especially at Curpah or Cudapah (i.e., Kadapa). [But 
Cambay was notable for Indigo exports.] This liet, it wil' **- -~»-« 
includes many imports. ^ Orig. Dutch: " 
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it endeth, and is in all 180. miles, uppon the which coast lie 
the towns and havens hereafter following which the Portin- 
gales have under their subiections, and [strong] fortes there- 
in : jBrst Daman from thence fiftéene miles [upwardes] under 
19. degrées and a half e the town of Basaiin, from Basaiin 
ten miles [upwardes] under 1 9. degrées the Towne and fort 
of Chaul, from Chaul to Dabul are tenne miles, and lyeth 
under 18. degrées : from Dabul to the town and Island of Goa 
are 30. miles, which lyeth under 15. degrées and a half e: all 
these Townes and fortes aforesaide are inhabited by the 
Portingalles, except Dabul, which they had, and long since ^ 
lost it againe -} The coast from Goa to Daman, or the turn- I 
ing into Cambaia, is called by those of Goa the Northeme 
coast, and from Goa to the Cape de Comoriin, it is called the 
southem coast, but commonly the coast of Malabar. 

Concerning the towne of Goa and the situation thereof, as 
also the description of Decam and Cuncam, [as touching] their 
kings and progenies wee will in another place particularly 
declare, with many other memorable thinges, as well of the 
Portingalles, as of the naturall countrimen. Wherefore for 
this time we will passé them over, and speak of the other 
principal towns and havens, following along the coast. 

You must understand that all the townes aforesaid, Daman, 
Basaiin, and Chaul, have good havens, where great traflBque 
is done throughout all India : all these townes and countries 
are very fruitfuU of Eyce, Pease, and other graines, Butter, 
and oyle of Indian Nuttes: but oyle of Olives is not [to be 
found] in aU the East Indies, onely what is brought out of 
Portingall, and other such like provisions is there very plen- 
tifuU : they make also some Cotton linnen, but [very] little. 
The towne of Chaul hath great traflBque to Ormus, Cambaia, 
to the redde sea, to Sinde Masquate, Bengala, etc., and hath 
many rich Marchants, and shippes: there is a place by Chaul, 
which is the old towne of the naturall borne countrymen, 
where divers kindes of silkes are woven, of all sortes and 
» Conquered 1509 (Bairos, il, 3, 4) ; rebelled 1526. 
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colours, as Grogeran, Sattin, Taffata, Sarscenet, and such like 
stuffes, in so great aboundance, that India and all other places 
bordering the same, are served therewith : wliereby the in- 
habitants of Chaul have a great commoditie, by bringing the 
raw silke out of China, spinning and weaving it there ; and 
againe being woven, to carrie and distribute it throughout all 
India. There are likewise made many and excellent faire 
deskes, bedsteds, stooles for women, covered with stuffes^ of 
all colours, and such like marchandises, whereby they have 
great traffique : There is likewise great store of Ginger, as 
also all the coast [along], but little estéemed there : This land 
called the North part, hath a very holesome and temperate 
ayre, and is thought to be ye [soundest and] healthsomest part 
of all India, for the towne of Diu, and the coast of Malabar is 
very unholesome. These Indians, as also those of Cambaia 
which are called Benianen, and Gusarrates, and those of the 
lande that lyeth inwardes from Decam, which dweil upon the 
hill, called Ballagatte, which are named Decaniins,* and Ca- 
naras, are altogether of yellowe colour, and some of them 
somewhat whiter, others somewhat browner, but those that 
dwel on the sea coast, are dififerent and [much] blacker, their 
statures, visages, and limmes are altogether like men of 
Europa, and those of the coast of Malabar, which stretcheth 
and beginneth 12. miles from Goa Southward, and reacheth 
to the cape de Comorün, whpse naturall borne people are 
called Malabaren, which are those that dweil upon the sea 
coast, are as blacke as pitch, with verie blacke and smoth 
haire, yet of bodies, lims and visages, in all [thinges] propor- 
tioned like men of Europa : these are the best soldiers in all 
India,^ and the principall enemies that the Portingalles have, 
and which trouble them continually. 

* "Stuffes", as before, shonld be "lacquer", i.g., varnish. 

* The Portuguese nasalized form of Uind. "Dakhnï," i.e.y people of 
Deccan; here the Canarese are intended. The Portuguese by cou- 
f usion termed the KoDkani people also Canarins. 

3 »* India," Le.j the W. Coast, cfr. p. 62 above. 
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But the better to know the situation of the countrey, you 
must imderstande that all the coast severed^ (sic) froin India, is 
the low land lying 8. or 10. miles upon the coast, which is that 
whereof we speake, and is called Cuncam, and then there is 
a high or hilly Countrey, which reacheth [almost] unto the 
skies, and stretcheth from the one ende unto the other, 
beginning at Daman or Cambaia to the Cape de Comoriin, and 
the uttermost corner of India, and all that foUoweth again 
on the other coast called Choromandel. This high land on 
the top is very flatte and good to build upon^ called Ballagatte, 
and Decan, and is inhabited and divided among divers Kings 
and governors. The inhabitants and natural borne countri- 
men, are commonly called Decaniins, and Canaras, as in the 
description of Coa and the territories thereof shalbe par- 
ticularly shewed, with the shapes, fashions and counter- 
feites of their bodies, Churches, houses, trees, Plantes, and 
fnütes, etc. 



The 11. Chapter. 

Of the coast of India, that is from Goa to thie cape de Comoriin, and the 
furtbest corner [óf the lande], which is called the coast of Malabar. 

The coast of Malabar beginneth from Cape de Bamos, 
which lyeth from Goa Southwardes ten myles. and endeth at 
the Cape de Comoriin, in time past called Corii,^ which is 100. 

1 Original Dutch : »* alle dese Custe diemen heet van Indien . . /' 

—"all this coast called of India'' (t.e., which the author terms 'India'). 

* Camoens (x, 107) : 

'^ Ves corre a costa celebre Indiana 

Para o sul atè o cabo Comorj 

Ia chaniado Cori, que Taprobana, 

Qne hora he Ceilaö defronte tem de sy." 
Burton : 

" See, runs the cePbrate seaboard Hindostanian 

South waid till reached its point. Cape Comori, 

Erst *Cori' called, where th' Island Taprobanian 

('Tis now Ceylon) encrowns the fronting sea." 

'♦Comorin" is the Portugnese form of the Tamil name "Ku- 

F 
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and 7. or 8. miles, whereon lie the places hereafter foUówing, 
which are inhabited by the Portingals, and kept with 
fortresses : first from the said Cape de Ramos to the fortresse 
of Onor^ are tenne miles, lying f uil under 14. degrées, and is 
inhabited by the Portingalles. There is great quantity of 
Pepper,* f or that they are able every yeare to lade a shippe 
with 7. or 8. thousand Quintalles of Pepper, Portingal waight, 
and it is the best and fullest [berries] in all Malabar or India. 
This land belongeth to a Quéene named Batycola,^ which is 
a towne not farre from thence inwardes, wherin she kéepeth 
her Court : it is she that selleth the Pepper, and delivereth 
it unto the Marchantes Factors, that lie in Onor, but they 
must alwaies deliver their money sixe monthes before they 
receyve their Pepper, otherwise they get it not: then she 
delivereth the Pepper, which by one of the Factors is [re- 
ceyved, and] laid up within the fortresse, till the shippes of 
Portingall come thether to take in their lading of Pepper: 
There is likewise much Ryce. This fortresse is not much 
frequented, but onely in the time of lading of their Pepper, 
which within fewe yeares hath béene used to be laden there, 
for before they used not to lade any in that place. 

From Onor to the towne of Barselor* are 15. miles, and 
lyeth under 13. degrées: it is also inhabited by Portingalles 
as Onor is : there is great store of Eyce and Pepper : From 
Barselor to Mangalor^ are 9. miles, and lyeth under twelve 

mari". The Fortugueee nasaHsed every final ^^i^' in foreign 
words. 

** Cori'' was not the ancient name of C. Comorin but of the point 
opposite the N. end of Ceylon, or R&me^yaram. Kmpu represents 
'*Korfi" or "Koc?u", i.g., point or shore — not *'bow-tip" as has been 
imagined. 

1 /.«., Honnavar or "Honore", now much decayed. 

^ This is not the case now. ^ Bhatkal? 

♦ I.e.f Basarftr of the present day, near Rnndapür. Foi a plan, see 
Faria y Sousa's Asia Port. ii, 476, and Valentijn, viii, 7. 

•'» I.e., MeDigsdvLT. A view of the foit is given by Faria y Sousa, 
Ai*ia Pwt, i, p. 436. 
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degróes, and a halfe, which also is a fortresse [inhabited] aa the 
others are by Portingals, and hath great store of Pepper and 
Ryce. 

From Mangalor to JJananor^ are 15. myles, which lyeth 
under 11. degrees and a halfe. This is the best fortresse 
that the Portingalles have in all Malabar, and there is much 
Pepper : The Malabars without the fortresse have a village, 
with many houses [therein, built] af ter their manner; wherein 
there is a market holden every day, in the which all kindes 
of victuailes are to be had, which is wonderfull, altogether 
like the Hollanders markets. There you find Hennes, Egges, 
Butter, Hony, Indian Oyle, and Indian figges, [that are 
brought from] Cananor, which are very great, and without 
exception the best in all India: of the which sorts of 
victuailes, with other such like they have great quantities : 
also very faire and long mastes for shippes,* such as better 
cannot be found in all Norway, and that in so great numbers, 
that they furnish all the countries rounde about them. It is 
a very gréene andjpleasant lande to beholde, fuU of faire 
high trees, and fruitfuU of aU thinges, so is the whole coast 
[from] Malabar [all along the shore]. Among these Malabars 
the white Mores do inhabite that beléeve in Mahomet, and 
their greatest traffique is unto the redde sea, although they 
may not doe it, neyther any [olher] Indian, without the 
Portingalles pasport, otherwise the Portinj^ls army (which 
yearly saileth along the coasts, to kéepe them cleare f rom sea 
rovers) for the safetie of their marchants, finding^ them or 
any other Indian or nation [whatsoever], at sea withou t a pa s- 
port, woulde take them for a prize, as oftentimes it ha ppene th 
that they bring shippes from Cambaia, Malabar. or from th e 
He of Sumatra, and other places that traffigi^fi tQ thft rftHHfl 

^ le.^ Kannür or Kannanür. Of the old Portuguese fort here, plans 
and views are given by Correa {Lfindas, iii, 1), Faria y Sousa (Asia 
Poi't. i, Si)^Baldanis (p. 100),Valantijn, Nieuwen Oud-Ooatindien, viii, 8). 

2 /.f., The *'Poon — spare". The name is Canarcse. 

f2 



y 
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sea. These Mores of Cananor kéepe friendshippe with the 
Portingalles, because of the fortresse which holdeth them in 
subiection, yet covertly are their deadly enemies, and secretly 
contribute [and pay] great summes of money to the other 
Malabars, to the ende that they shonlde mischiefe [and trouble] 
the Portingalles by all the meanes they can devise,^ whose 
forme and images do foUow after those of Goa and Malabar. 

From Cananor to Calecut^ are 8. miles, which lyeth full 
under 11. degrées:(This towne of Calecut hath in times past 
béene the most famous Towne in all Malabar or India, and 
it was the chiefe towne of Malabar where the Samoriin,' 
which is the Emperour, holdeth his Court, but because the 
Portingalles at their first comming and discovering of India, 
were oftentimes deceyved by him, they resorted to the King 
of Cochin, who [as then] was subiect to the Samoriin, being of 
small power. But when the Portingals began to prosper [in 
their enterprise], and to get possession in the countrey, and so 
become maisters of the sea, Calecut beganne to decay, and 
to lose both name and traffique, and nowe at this time it is 
one of the townes of least account in all Malabar and Cochin 
to the contrarie, their King being very rich, and richer then the 
Samoriin, so that now he careth not for him, by means of the 
favour [and help he findeth at the hands] of the Portingalles^ 

From Calecut to Cranganor* are tenne myles, and lyeth 
under tenne degrées and a halfe : tliere the Portingalles have 
a fortresse. 

From Cranganor to Cochin* are tenne miles, and lyeth not 

^ This is done by these Mftppilas, at the present day, as regards the 
ËDglish ; moDey is collected in Arabia, etc., and sent to Malabar. 

2 ƒ.6., Kö/ikkörfu. 

^ I.e.y Samüri, with the final **i" nasalised, asnsual, by the Portuguese. 

* 7.r., Korfungalür. Baldaeua (pp. 110-1) gives a fine view of this 
town. It was destroyed during the Muhammadan (Tipu's) invasion 
by Lally (1790), and hardly a tracé is now left. (Cfr. Fr. Paolino's Viag- 
gio^ p. 86.) 

^ I.e., Kocchi. As in all foreign words ending with a vowel, the 
Poituguese have nasalised the "i". In löOölt was written "Coxi". 
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full ttnder tenne degrèes. The town of Cociiia ia inhabited 
by 1'ortingals, [and naturall borae] Imliaus, as Malabara and 
otber Indians tliat are cliristened : it is almoat aa great as 
Goa, veiy populous. and well built witii faire liouees, 
Churches, and cloysLere, and a fayre and [most] pleasant 
River, with a good channell, and a Iiaveu : a little beyonde 
the towne towarda the land mnneth a small river or watet, 
where Bometimes men may passé over dry footed : on the 
fnrther side whereof lyeth a place called Cochin Dacynia, 
and it ia above Cocbin, which is in tlie iuriadiction of the 
Malabars, who as yet continue in tlieir owne religion : tbere 
the King kóepeth bis Court : It is very fuU and well built 
[with houaea] af ter the Indian manner . and hath likewiae a 
market every day. where all kind of thinges are to be bought, 
as in Cauanor, but in greater quautities, The land of Cocbin 
ia an Island,^ and it is in many places compassed about, and 
through the lale with sinall Eivera. 

Eight over against Cochin Northwarde lyeth anotber laland 
called Vaypiin, which is likewiae compassed abont with 
water,^ üke the fortresae o£ Cranganor, all these landea and 
countries are low and tiat [land], like [the Countrie of] Hol- 
land, but have no ditcbes nor dowues, but onely the fiat shore 
npon the Sea side, and within tbe shore and the Strand of 
the ryver, [nor] without any high ground or shelters, and so it 
Btill contiuueth. The Countrie ia verye great' and pleasant 
. to bebold, full ot woodes and tréea, it hath alao wooda of 



' Thia may have been ao formerly, but it ia not now lie case, Cochin 
wfts ftlao called Bn.-Cruz by the Fortnguese. The best plans and views 
ot old Cochin are in Üaldicu». ThB last relic of oid Cocliin, the only 
remaining lower of tbe Cathedral, was wantooly pulled down iu 1Ö74. 
The churcli waa used by the Dulch asa storehousc. The Eogltah, wben 
Ihey took Cochin, deslroyed it, but kit the tower. 

' Cochin, Vaipin, and Crauganore, are on the sandy slip ot land 
betweea thebackwateraiid theaea, but eau hardly bc di»cribed, at least 
nowadaya, as ia duoe here. 

' Urig. DuUh; "green". 
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Cinamon trees, wliicli are called Canella de Mates,^ tliat is 
wilde Cinamon, which is not so good as the Cinamon of 
Seylon, for when the Cinamon of Seylon is worth 100. Par- 
dauwen or Doliers that Cinamon is worth but 25 or 30. 
Pardauwen, and is likewise forbidden to bee carried into 
Portingale, notwithstanding there is every yeare great 
quantitie thereof shipped, but it is entred [in the Custome 
bookes] for Cinamon of Seylon, whereby they pay the King 
his full Custome for the best, Cocliin hath also much 
Pepper, and can every yeare lade two ships full, other 
shippes lade along the coast, at the fortresses aforesaid, 
and use to come unto Cochin, after they have discharged 
all their Portingal wares and Marchandises at Goa, and 
thether also come the Factors and Marchants and lade 
their wares, as in my Voyage homewards I will declare. 
Without Cochin, among the Malabares, there dwelleth also 
divers Moores that believe in Mahomet, and many Jewes,* 
that are very rich, and there live fréely [without being 
hindred or impeached] for their religion, as also the Maho- 
metans, with their churches which they cal Mesquiten;^ 
the Bramanes likewise (which are the Spiritualitie of the 
Malabares and Indians) have their Idols and houses of 
Divels, which they call Pagodes.* These thrée nations doe 
severally holde [and maintaine] their lawes and ceremonies 
by them selves, and live friendly [and quietly] together 

* Port. " Canela brava", or "dos mattoa", t.«., wild cinnainon. These 
shrubs grow wild in me st parts of the Malabar coast. 

> The JewB bad to leave Crangacore wheu it became a Portuguese 
poBsession, and settled in the native town of Cochin. They now live 
chiefly at Mattancfiri (to the sonth of Cochin), and at CcnSamangalam. 
They are almost entirely Sephardim from Bagdad and other parta, and 
even from Europe. There are also a few Ashkenasim. The black Jews 
pre of mixed race. 

■ This is the Portuguese form of the Arabic "Masjid". 

* The etymology of this word is full of difficulty. See the glossary of 
A.nglo-Indian words by Col. Yule and myself, s. r. It means both 
'* idor and also **t€mple", as a few lines further down. 
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kéeping good poUicie and iustice, each nation béeing of the 
Kinges counsell, with his Naires which are his gentilmen 
and nobilitie : so that when any occasion of importaunce is 
offered, then al those thrée nations assemble themselves 
together, wherein the King putteth his trust : of the which 
King and his Naires, Malabares and Baramenes, etc. with 
their manners, customes, aparrell, Idols, pagodes, and cere- 
monies, in an other place I will shewe you more at large, 
together with their pictnres and counterfetes : and for this 
time I cease to speake thereof, and will procéede in the 
description of the coasts, [which I have already] begun. 

From Cochin to Coulon^ are 12. myles, and lyeth under 
9. degrées: it is also a fortresse of tl ie Portingals, where 
[likewise] every yere they lade a ship with pepper: from 
Coulon to the cape de Comori, are 20. myles: this corner 
lieth fuU under 7. degrees and a half, which is the end of 
the coast of Malabar and of India. 



The 12. Chapter. 



The description of the kings, the division of the land and coast of 

Malabar, and theif originall. 

To understand the govemment and divisions of the land 
of Malabar, you must know, that in tymes past (but long 
sithence) the whole land of Malabar was ruled by one King, 
being then but one kingdome, where now are manie, and as 
the Malabares saye, the last king [that ruled the whole 
country alone, was named] Sarama Perimal,^ in whose time 

1 7.6., Kulam, usually called " Quilon". 

^ I.e.y Csram&n Fërum&l, who is said (inihe Keralolpatüi ed. Gondert, 
p. 12, fg.) to have turned a Buddhist (350 a.d.). The legend (as given 
here) is the Muhammadan version given in the Tohfut-ul-Mvjahideen 
(translated by Lieut. Rowlandson in 1833 ; see pp. 55, fifg.) of about 
1580 A.D. According to this book, the Arabs first settled in Malabar 
in 710 AD. (p. 5 n.) 
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the Arabian Mahometanes mucli freqiiented the countrie of 
Malabar, because of the great trafique of Spices, which as 
then were sent from thence to the red sea, and so conveyed 
into all places of the world. Those Arabians by their sub- 
tilties delt in such manner with the King, that they per- 
*8waded him and many of his country to beleve in the lawe 
of Mahomet, as they did almost [throughout] whole India, and 
\/ other orientall countries and llands, which is one of the 
principalest occasions why they can hardly be brought to 
beleve in Christ, but rather seeke by all meanes to over- 
throwe the Christians, and to fight against the Portingales 
in those countries, as in* the Portingal Chronicles and 
Histories of the first discovery and conquest of the Indies is 
at large described.^ 

But retuming to oui* matter, this King Sarama was so 
déepely rooted in his new sect [of Mahometes law], that he 
determined in him selfe to leave his kingdome, and goe on 
pilgrimage to Mecca, to see Mahomets grave, and there to 
ende his lyfe in so holy an exercise, thinking thereby to be 
saved, which in the end he brought to eflfect. And because 
he had neither children nor heyres [to possesse his kingdome], 
he divided the same among his chiefest [and best] servants 
and friends, giving to one Cochin, to an other Cananor, to 
the third Chale, to the fourtli Coulon etc. and so he delt 
with all the other places [of his dominions], making every one 
of those places a kingdome : The town of Calicut he gave to 
one of his best beloved servants together with the title of 
Samoriin, which is as much to say ds Ëmperour and chief 
of 'al the rest, and commanded that they should all acknow- 
ledge him as [their Soveraigne, and they his] vassalles, and at 
his commandement : whereby, even untill this time, the 

• 

^ The Zaïnorin (at Calicut) was completely ia tbe hands of the 
Muhftinmadans wben the Portuguese arriyed in India, so he was often 
called "Kiog of the Moor*". He was incited by them to treat the 
Portuguese with the grossest treachery. 
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King of C'alicut lioldetli tLe uame of Sanioriin, with the 
cominandeiuent and authoritïe over the other kinys through- 
out the whole [countrie] of Malahar, by such meaiis aa yoii 
liave heard before, which done the king went on pilgriinage 
to Mecca, wher he ended his dayes : and the Samoriin with 
the other kinga, continued eac!i man in his [newe] kingdome, 
whose 8UCC€8Sora untiU this day doe coiitinne, and governe 
the said kingdomes, onely thü Samoriin ia [sumewhat] ira- 
hased, and the king of Cocliin exalted, aince the Portingala 
arrived in the Indiea, as ït is said before. 
*K,These Malabarea aitj excellent good aoldiours, and goe 
naked, both men and wonien, onely their privy raerabera 
covered, and are the principallest enemies that the Portingala 
liave, and which doe them most hurt: and althougb com- 
nioulie they have peace with the Samoriin, and hold so 
many forts upon the land, as you have heard before, yet the 
Malahares have their havens, as Chale,' Calicut, Cunhale,' 
Panane,* and others, from whence with boates they mak 
roads into the sea, and doe great mischief, making many a 
poore mercbant. >rhe Samoriin likewiae, wben the toy 
taketh him in the head, breaketh the peace, and that by the 
counsell of the Mahometanes, who in all tliings are enemies 
to the Christians, and aéeke to do them mischief : and be- 
cause of the Malabares [iovaaions], the I'ortingall fléet is 
forced every yeare to put forth of Goa in the summer-tinie 
to kéepe the coaat, and to preserve the merchanta that 
travaill those countriea i'roni the Malahara, for that the most 
tratfique in India, is in Foists like galleyes, wherein they 
trafEqne from tlie one placo to the other, which is their 
daylie living and oecupations, as it shalbe shewed at large; 

' Chale, i.f.y C&liyEun. Where the Beypur railway station stands, the 
PortugueBe had a fort lill 1571. Thia waa tbe place of "ChalB". 

' I.f., Varfakara or Badagherty, bb it Ik now luually called. KofinSii 
«aa a M&ppi/a pirate. Ouly La Crozc's map bIiovib thJB place by this 

' J.e., PuDDaoi — an important MAppila towa. 
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and yet there are contiuuall pyracies committed on the sea, 
what order soever they take, [wherby poore marchants are 
taken prisoners, and robbed of all they have]. The land 
throughout is very fruitfuU, gréene, and pleasant to be- 
holde, but hath [a very noysome and] pestiferous ayre 'for 
such as are not bome in the countrie,^ and yet pepper doth 
onely growe on this coast, although some groweth by Mal- 
lacca in certane parts [of the land], but not so much, for from 
hence is it laden and conveyed throughout the whole world. 



The 13. Chapter. 

Of the Hands called Maldyva, otherwise Maldyra (Maled). 

Eight over against the Cape of Comoriin 60. miles into 
the sea westward, the Hands called Maldyva doe begin, and 
from this cape on the North syde they lie under 7. degrées, 
and so reach south south east, till they come under 3. degrées 
on the south side, which is 140. myles. Some say there are 
11000. Islands,* but it is not certainely knowne, [yet it is 
most true, they are so many, that] they can not be numbred. 
The Inhabitants are like the Malabares:* some of these 
Hands are inhabited, and some not inhabited, for they are 
very lowe [ground], like the countrie of Cochin, Cranganor, 
etc. and some of them are so lowe, that they are commonlie 
covered with the sea : the Malabares say, that those Ilandes 

^ Thia seems to be an error. Occasioiially uchealthy seasons occur ; 
but, generally, the dimate of Malabar ia more healtby for Ëuropeans 
than the Coromandel coast. At least, I found it so, like many others. 

' The name was made also Naladiva, and this was easily held to 
B'gnify ^' four islands" ; what the real meaning of the name is, has not 
been determined. Frobably it is Mala-diva, i.f., Islands of Mala (or 
Malabar). 

3 There is no doubt that the inhabitants are Singhalesc, but they are 
Mohammadans. 
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in time past did ioyne fast unto the firme land of Malabar, 
[and were part of the same land], and that the Sea in processe 
of tyme hath eaten them away, [and so separated theni from 
the firme land].^ Ther e is no merchandize to be had in the m, 
but only coquen, wliich are Indian nuttes, and cayro,^ wliich 
are the shelles of the same nut^, and that is the Indian 
hemp, wherof they mak ropes, cables, and other such like 
[commodities] : those are there to be found in so great abound- 
ance, that with them they serve the whole country of India, 
and al the orientall coast: of the wood of the same trees 
tliey make themselves boats after their manner, with all 
things to them belonging : of the leaves they make sayles, 
sowed together with strings made of the nutshelles, without 
any ironnayles, and so being laden with the nuttes and other 
parts of the said trees, [they come and traffieke with those of 
the firme land], their victuals in the ship being [the fruite] of 
the same tree : so that to conclude, the boate with all her 
furnitures, their marchandises and their victuals is all of 
this palme tree, and that maintaineth all the inhabitants of 
the Hands of Maldyva and therewith they traffieke through- 
out India :^ there are some of these nuttes in the said Hand 
that are more estéemed then all the nuttes in India, for that 
they are good against all poyson,* which are verie faire «md 
great, and blackish : I saw some that were presented unto 
the vice roy of India, as great as a vessell of 2. cftnes [Indian] 
measure, and cost above 300 Pardawen, which were to send 
unto the King of Spaine. Of this tree and her fruites, 

1 Cfr. CastaDheda (i, ziii). This Dotion is common in Malabar. 

2 /.é»., Malm. Kayara or "Coir^*, i,e,, the rope, the fibre is "jaggari". 

3 The best account of the Maldives is that by Fyrard de Laval, who 
was Bhipwreckcd there in 1601. 

^ This delusion is long past. The nuts (generally termed *'Goco- 
de-mer") did not come from the Maldives, but were produced by the 
Lodoicea Sechellarum, a large palm of the Seychelles Islands, and un- 
known elsewhere. It produces an enormous two-lobed fruit. As regards 
tlie old notions regarding this fruit, which is now a mere curiosity, see 
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together with the usage thereof, I will discourse more at 
large in the declaring of the Indian trees and fruites, meane 
time I will retume to the description of the coasts with 
their situatious. 

From the cape of Comoriin the coast beginneth Korth 
east to turne inwards again, till you come to the Cape of 
Negapatan, which lyes under 11. degrées, and is 60. myles 
distant from the cape of Comoriin. 

From the cape of Comoriin South east and by South, about 
40 miles into the sea, lieth the furthest corner of the great 
Iland of Seylon, and so reacheth North and by east, untill 
[you come] right over against the cape of Negapatan, being 
distant from the firme land and the same cape 10. miles, 
and betwéene the firme land and that Hand there lyeth some 
drie groundes or lytle Hands, whereby it is manie times 
dangerous for the Shippes that sayle unto Bengala and the 
coast of Choramande], which commonly passé through that 
way. The island of Seylon is in length 60. miles, «md in 
breadth 40. miles, from the first and uttermost corner Korth 
and by east, about 18. miles under 7. degrées and an halfe, 
lyeth a fort belonging to the Portingals, called Columbo, 
which by méére force and great charges is holden [and niain- 
tained], for that they have no other [place or pëece of ground], 
no not one foot, but that in all the Iland : it is but a small 

Garcia de Orta's Colloquios da India (Varnhagen^B reprint of 1872), 
p. 69, fg. He doubted the yirtues alleged of it. See also Acosta's • 
Tractado (1578). 
Camoens (z, 136) : 

** Nas ilhas da Maldiya nace a pranta 
No prof ando das agoaa soberana, 
Cujo porno contra o veneno urgente 
He tido por antidoto excellente.'' 



Barton: 



** 0'er lone Maldiyia^s islets grows the plant, 
Beneath profoundest seas, of aovereign might ; 
Whofie pome of ev'ry Theriack is confest 
By cunning leech of antidotes the best.'' 
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fort, yet very strong and well guarcled : Tlie soldiere tliat 
are therein, are commonly such aa are banished for some 
oifence by theiii committed, or auch as have deserved death : 
and Bonie dishonest women, for some evill fact, [are put in 1 
there] to "üearë" tliem corapany. They fetcli al their neces- 
saries out of India, and are often timea assailed by their | 
enemies, the Inhabitants of the Ihind, and often timea be- ' 
sieged, but alwaiea valiantly ilefcud themaelves. 



The U. OiiAiTEB. 
Of tbe Dand of ScfloD. 
The Iland of Seylon is said to be oue of the best ILinda 
that in our time hath béene diacovered, and the fniitfulleat 
under the heavena, weU built [with houses], and inbabited 
with people, called Cingalas,^ and are almcist of ahape and 
manners like to those of Malabar, with long wyde eares,' but 
not 80 blacke of colour : they goe naked, onely their meinbera 
covered : they were wont to have but one King, but having 

' I.f., Sibftlft (Sanskrit "Simhula"), the name of the people who eraï- 
grated to Ceylon frora Magadlia jd N. India, 5-lS n.C, it ia said. To 
explain this name, a injth waa early invented ; ■' The ialand of Lanka 
vae called Slbala sfter the lion (Slha, i.e., Saoskrit " Siniha"); lUton ye 
to the nairation of the origin of the ialacd which I (am going to] teil. 
The daughter of the Yangs Itiog cohabited in the forcst with a lioti 
dwelling ïn tbe wildemeaa, and in con«quence gave birth to two 
childreu." Of these, SihatAhu. the eldeet, was father of Vijaja, who con- 
ducted the emigration to Ceylon from India, and becatne king thoro. 
(Dljavamea, ed. by Oldenberg, i, p. IGO, fg„ or, cU. ii). The .VSha- 
vanira improves on tbie, aa might be Cïpec'ed in a book kt«r than the 
Dijiavaviia (ifahavanso, byTumour, pp. 43-52, or eb. tï-vü). Aocording 
to this, Slhabfihn, the lion'a e'deat child, killed hia tather the lion, and 
"by whaCever nieana the monarch Slhabühu slew the "Slho" (lion), 
from tbat feat bis boos and descendant» are called "SihaÜL" [the lion 
alayers). Thia LankA having been cooquered by a Slhalo, from thecir- 
cumslaDce aJeo of its having been colouizcd by a Sibalo, it obtaincU the 
name of "Slhala" (p. 50), 

' Orig. D, — ''open"; i.e., the bottom dislended by a plug inaerted. 
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murdered their king, they devided their countrie into manie 
kingdomes, and not long since, a simple barber murtliered 
their chief king,^ and with great tirannie brouglit the king- 
dome under his subiection, driving the other kings out [of the 
countrie] , whereo f one that was a Christian^fled into India, 
and dwelleth at Goa, where he is kept [and maintained] at 
the kings charge. This barber, as it is said, hath made him- 
selfe king, and the whole Hand under his subjection, his 
name was Eaju, he liveth verie warily, and is verie subtill, a 
good soldier, but trusting no man : the Chingalans are not 
his good friends, and yet they live in obedience under him, 
more through force and feare, then for love or good wil : for 
that he causeth them with grea t^ tyrann ie to be executed, so 
that no man dareth stirre against him: he is likewise a 
deadly enemie to the Portingall, and about a yeare before I 
came from India, he had besieged the fort of Colombo^ with 
a great number of Elephants, and men, but by meanes of the 
Portingals that came thither out of India, he was constrayned 
to breake up his siege before the fortresse. 

The Hand is full of hils, and there is one hill so high that 
it is reported to be the highest hill in all India,^ and is called 
Pico de Adam. The Indians hold for certane that Paradice 
was in that place, and that Adam was created therein, saying 



1 This is an error. Raju (i.«., Raja-Simha) murdered (1571) his 
father, who was called Mayfi-Dannai (the Madune of the Portuguese 
historians). That R&ju was really of base origin is excessively probable. 
Pedigrees are more mendacious and concocted in the East than in any 
other part of the world. Gon^alez de Mendo9a mentioDs this king. 

« August 1586 to May 1587. 

3 This is an error. It appears to be a Singhalese fiction, as Knox 
(p. 3) gives it: ^^supposed to be the highest on this Island." Adam's 
Peak is 7420 ft. high ; the highest mountain in Ceylon — Per^rotalla- 
galla— is 8280 ft. high, and there are two other mountains higher. 
(Tennent's Ceylon^ i, p. 15, note,) There are higher mountains also in 
S. India. Probably this erroneous notion of the height of Adam's Peak 
arose from the fact that, wlien visible, it is a very striking object from a 
ship at sea near Ceylon. (See the view in Col. Yule's Marco Polo, 2nd ed. , 
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that yet iintill this daye, there are some of his footsteps 
found upon that hill, which are within the stones, as if they 
were ingraven, and never goe out.^ 

The Hand is full of all sorts of Indian fruites and of al 
kind of wild beasts, as harts, hindes, wild bores, hayres, 
coneys,* and such like in great abundance, of all sorts of 
foules, as peacoks, hennes, doves, and such like: and for 
oringes, lemons, and citrons, it hath not onely the best in al 
India, but better then any are found either in Spaine or 
Portingal, to conclude, it hath many, and almost all tliings 

il, p. 302). The Fali names of Adam's Peakare: Devakü/a, Sabhakü/a, 
Samanakü/a, and Samantakü^a. 

1 This impresBion of a footstep has been appropriated by several re- 
ligions — Buddhist, Ilindu, Muhammadan, and even Christianity (as 
relies of St. Thomas). It seems that footsteps of this kind were intended 
as signs of conquest, and inscriptions near the ones near Buitenzorg in 
Java, published by Dr. Cohen Stuart, prove this. Othersoccurin other 
üriental countries. {Buddha Gaya, by Rajendral&l Mitra, pp. 18, 124-7), 

The first attribution of these footprints to Buddha, is in the 
Mahdvamm (ed. Turnour, p. 7, or end of ch. i): ^^ The divine teacher 

having there propounded the doctrines of his faith, rising aloft (into 

the air) displayed the impression of his foot on the mountain Sumana- 

kü^o'^ This is, perhape, of the 4th century a.d. The Muhammadans 

next adopted the impression bb of Adam (cfr. Tohfut ui Mvjahidin^ p. 18, 
eic), and there is still a pUgrimage there. I have myself seen and 
talked with a Bagdad Arab who had been to Adam's Peak for this 
purpose. The Hindus also attribute it to (^iva. As regards the Christian 
notions, see Maffei (Orig. ed., 1588, p. 39, and Couto, Dec, v, 6, 2). 
Camoens (x, 136) : 

^^ Olha em CeilSo, que o monte se aleuenta 
Tanto, que as nuuês passa, ou a vista engana, 
Os naturaes o tem por cousa sancta, 
Pola pedra, onde esta a pegada humana." 
Bnrton : 

^^ See in Ceylon that Peak so stark, so gaunt, 
Shooting high o'er the clouds or mocking sight : 
The native peoples hold it Racroeanct 
For the famed Stone where print of foot is pight." 
Col. Yule {Marco Polo, 2nd ed., ii, pp. 302, fFg.) has coUected all 
ref eren ces to this mountain. 

2 This is an error ; there are no rabbits in India, etc. 
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that are foiind in India through all the severall provinces 
and places thereof : it hath also manie Indian palme trees, 
or nut trees, which are called cocken ; and certane credible 
persons^ doe affirme, which told it to mée, that in the same 
Hand are nutmegges, Cloves, and Pepper trees,* although 
there is no certaintie thereof, for that as yet they have not 
béene brought, [or uttered to sell] among the Christians, 
but the best Cinamon* in all the east coimtries is there 
[to be had, where it groweth] in whole woodes, and from 
thence is dispersed into all places of the world. The 
Captaine that kéepeth the fort is forced by stealth in 
the night time to issue forth and fetch this Cinamon into 
his fort, whereof he maketh his principal profite, for much 
more profite hath he not. This Hand hath likewise al kindes 
of precieus stones, except Diamonds,* but Saphires, Eubies, 
Topasses^ Spinelen, Granaden, Robassen, etc. the best in [all] 
the East:* it hath likewise a fishing for Pearles, but yet 
they are not so good as those that are at Bareiin by Ormus : 
it hath likewise mynes of Gold, silver,® and other metals. 
The Kings of the Hand will not digge it foorth, but kéepe it 
for a [great] state and honor, I thinke rather it is but Latten, 
because no man ventureth for it : it hath also yron, Flaxe, 
Brimstone,^ and such like ware, also raany luorie bones, and 
divers Elephantes, which are accounted for the best in all 

1 Orig. D: "who have been captives inland in the island*' 

* ThiB appeara to be a mistake. The Fortugaese introduced the 
Oriental orange into Eorope. The tree appears to be, origiDally, a 
native of Malabar. 

s As Barbosa firgt stated. 

* Tennent's Ceylon^ i, p. 89 (5th ed.) : " Diamonds, emeralds, agatee, 
carueliants, and turquoise, when they are exhibited by the natives (t.e., of 
Ceylon, have all been imported from India." 

^ The gems of Ceylon have been fuUy discussed by Sir Emerson 
Tennent (u. «., pp. 31-9). '^ Robaasen'*; apparently a kind of Ruby. 

^ Gold and siWer occur only **in the ecantieet quantitics"' (Tennent, 
/. c, i, p. 458). There is abnndance of iron. (On the different forma in 
which it occurs, see Ceylon Journal for 1880, No. ii, pp. 48, 44.) 

^ This is an error; neither of the last occurs in Ceylon. 
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India, and it is by daylie experience found to be true, that 
the Elephantes of all other places and countries being 
brought before them they honour and reverence those [Ele- 
phantes] : the natural bome [people] or Chingalas are very 
cunning workmen in Gold, Silver, Ivoiy, Yron, and all 
[kindes of] metal, that it is wonderful: they are.'rauch estéemed 
[for the same]through al India, and beare [the name and]prayse 
above all the rest of the Indians: they make the fairest 
barrels for péeces that may be found in any place, which 
shine as bright as if they were Silver. My maister the Arch- 
bishop had a crucifixe of Ivorie of an elle long, presented 
unto him, by one of the inhabitants of the Ile, and made by 
him so cunningly and workmanly wrought, that in the hayre, 
beard, and face, it séemed to be alive, and in al [other parts] 
so neatly wrought and proportioned in limmes, that the like 
can not be done in [all] Europe : Whereupon my maister 
caused it to be put into a case, and sent unto the King of 
Spaine, as a thing to be wondered at, and worthy of so great 
a Lord, to be kept among his [costliest] Jewels. In such 
things they are very expert [and wonderful], and marvelous 
nimble and expert in iugling,^ as well men as women, and 
traveil throughout[the countrieof]India,toget money,carrying 
hobbyhorses^ with them, very strange to behold. Andjbhis shall 
suffice [at this present] for the description of the Ile of Seylon, 
and now I will procéede to shewe you of the coast of Chora-" 
mandel, where wée left before, being at the cape of Negapatan. 

1 Such jagglers are now never seen. Tennent (u, s. il, 184, ffg.) says 
they are (if any) now TamiU. Commelin (u. s. i, x, p. 17, in an account 
of Van Warwyck^s voyage)give8 a plate of a Singhalese ^^ gogelaer" (in 
1603), whose performances consisted in inflicting woundB on himself, it 
would appear. 

2 " Hobby horses". Orig. Dutch : '* anti jexe perten", i.^., ^Hrained 
horses". 
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. The 15. Chapter. 

Of the coast of Choramandel and the kingdome of Narsinga or 

Bisnagar. 

The coast of Choramandel beginneth from the cape of 
Negapatan, and so stretcheth North and by East, unto a place 
called Musulepatan, which is 90. miles, and lieth under 16. 
degrées and a half. Betwéene these two places, upon the 
same coast, lyeth a place called S. Thomas, under 13. degrées 
and an halfe, and is 40. miles [distant] from Negapatan. 

This place and Negapatan are inhabited by the Portingales, 
and in [al] the other places along the coast, they have traffique 
and dealing. The aforesaid place called S. Thomas was in 
time past a towne of great traflBque,^ [and as then] called [by 
the name of] Meliapor, and belonged to the kingdome of 
Narginga,^ whose king is now commonly called [king] of 
Bisnagar,* which is the name of [his] chief Citie where he 
kéepeth his courL This Towne lieth within the land, and is 
nowe the chiefe cittie of Narsinga and of the coast of Chora- 
mandel The naturall countrimen, are for manners, customes 
and ceremonies, like those of Ballagate,* decaniins, and 

1 The town may have long existed, as an ordinary coast-town, bot 
there is no evidence of lts existence as an important place before the 
Portuguese came there. Conti (about 1440) mentions it by the name 
by which it is now chiefly known— Malepur {India in the Fifteenth Om- 

ry, Hakl. Soc., ii, p. 7). C. dei Fedrici (in 1587) describes the town as 

imall ("non molto grande"), but very neat (p. 72 of the orig. ed.), and 

attributes it entirely to the Portuguese. King Manoel's letter of 1505 
(see p. 6 of my reprint) says it had few inhabitants. It was rebuilt by 
the Portuguese about 1524, and peopled with veteran soldiers (Maffei, 
Hist, Indicoy orig. ed., 1588, p. 88; Sousa, Or. Conq., i, p. 251). 

* When the Portuguese arrived in India, the King of Vidyft- or 
Vijaya-nagara was called Narasimha (1490-1508), and they took bis 
name for that of his capital. This name occurs in King Manoel's letter 
of 1505 (p. 13 of my reprint). This kingdom arose in the fourteenth 
century a.d. 

3 Bisnagar, i.e., Vidya- or Vijaya-nagara, now in ruins, and called 
" Hampe". It is in the Bellary District. 

* I.e.. above the Ghats, '' Bala'' (Persian) "above''. 
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Caiiams, for tliey are al mie people, bnt only aeparató liy 
[aeveral] planes and kingdouiB ; and tlio better to understeiid 
wherefore this plaoe was named S. Thomas, the Iiidiaiis say 
tliat in the time, when the Aposllea were [sent and] spread 
abroad to preach theGoapell [of our saviour Christ] throughout 
the whole world, that S. Thomas the apostle canie into that 
kiugdorae of Narsinga.^ after he had bene in divers places of 
India teaching [and preachiug] the word of God unto those 
Indiaus and nnbeleviiig people, but little profited tlierein, 
for 80 say the Christians that are cooie of those same Countrie- 
men, which S, Thomas converted and baptised in tlie faith [of 
Christ], whom the Portingala found there at such time aa they 
entered into the coimtry' and yet find many of them observ- 

' /.e., Thirteen hnodred jeara before there waa Buch a kiiif^ijoni, 
It isBupcrSuous h> remark that the liidiuiis <)o nut know tmyaiich atorj 
aa Chis, which ie cluarly baaed üji the Hpucryjihul '■ Acta 'l'liuins" (see 
Prof. WriKht's Apocryjihal Acls of the A/Mftlrf, ii. p, 147, ffg.) and 
Bimilar Sjrinc docnments (seo e.ii., Z. d. d. m. G., sxv, p. S21, ffg.). 
That the Fortugueee hnBrd auch storiea from the ChristisnH in India, 
showB tbftt they came from Syria. 

* The exialeDcc in India of soiue kind of Chrütians was known long 
bïfore the arrival of the Portugiiese, but tbere ia no traoe of any primi- 
tive Cbristian commuulty there. 

OoBmas (aixtb ceotuiy a.d,) mentioos Furaian übristiiina on the West 
Coflst or in Malabar, Niloa Doiopatrio» (twelfth oentury a.d.) meiition» 
a Porsiau (i NeBtorian) biehop in India (Prof. A. Weber, Ceber dif 
Kri»htayiiHmö>hlaml, p. 330, jiotf). 

The BD-calIed tombetone of St. Thomoa at the Uount (oear Madras), 
and Bimilar stones in Tnivancore, have (bh I pointed out in 1873 in my 
Eaeay, On lomt Pahlan Innrriptum/ in ,S. India, 4to, Muigalore, 1873) 
Fablav] inscriptions on theia, whicb are nov kouwn to be NcBtoriao of 
the ninth century A.D., or thereabouta (Bee the late Prof, M. Haag's Re- 
view of my Eseay in the A tig. Z. for January 29th, 1874). [Fr. Monte- 
corvino] ([1293] A.n.) apeaka of theae Christians ab of little weight, 
and Odoric (a little later) aays these were NeBt«riana. Jordatiua 
also eays that they bad no baptiam, nor did they know atiything abont 
tbe Faith [,Bee Yule's Calhmj, pp. 2U, GO, aud 81 ; Yule'a Jorrfanm, p. 
23). There were also Manicheana early ia Ceyloti and India (see FlQgel'a 
Mani, pp. 65 and 103 ; ako my Easay as above). 

Josephua Indaa(one of the twoindiau Chriatiau pri(sta who went toPor- 
02 
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ing the ceremonies of the Gréek Church in the Chaldean 
tong,^ that by no meanes will ioine with the Portingales 
in their ceremonies ; but not long sithence at the time of 
my béeing in India, there was one of their Bishops,^ that by 
land travelled to Rome, and [there] submitted himself to the 
Romish Church, yet [observing and] holding their ancient 
ceremonies and customes, whicli by the Pope was [still] per- 
mitted unto them : and when my Lord the Archbishop held 
a provinciall counselP within the citie of Goa, where his 
suffraganes were assembled, [that is to say,] the bishops of 
Cochin, Malacca, and China,* to authorise the same, the afore- 

tugal with Cabral) aays they got Orders from the Armenians (Itinerarium 
PortugcUlensium, p. Ixxxiii, chap. Lxxxiii; Grynseus, Novus Orbis^ etc., 
ed. 1555, pp. 204-5). According to Varthema (1503-8), a priest from 
Babyion risited the Christians of Malabar once in three years for bap- 
tisms. St. Francis Xayier found this to be the case, and supplied these 
so-called Christians' wants. 

In 1503-4, the Christians at Quilon asked to have Mass said by a Por- 
tuguese friar (Empoli, Viagem^ pp. 226-7). The falseness and trickery of 
these people are well known now (see Gouvea's Jornada \ Vincenio 
Maria's Vtaggio ; the India Orientalis Christiana of Paulinus a S. 
Bartholomseo ; and even, from the sentimcntal point of view, in the 
Lutheran Dr. Germann's Die Kirche der Thomagchristen). 

* I,e.^ Syriac. 

> This bishop was a Nestorian called Mar Abraham, who was Arch- 
bishop of Angamale. There is no doubt that, to secure his own ends, 
and to get the better of a rival, he wilfuUy deceived Pius IV, who had 
him consecrated Bishop by the Patriarch of Venice. On his return to 
his diocese, he oontinued what he had abjured at Rome, and Gregory 
XIII had (28th November 1578) to send him a brief of admonition. 
His doplicity was endless, as two historians of such contrary opinions as 
Grouvea (Jornada^ ch. iii, iv) and La Croze (Ui^toire du Chrintianisme des 
Indeê, pp. 59-66) admit. Sousa {Or. Conq., ii, pp. 224-5) says he abjured 
hit errors at the council, but resumed them when he got to his d'ocese. 

3 This was the third provincial council of 1585. The second was in 
1575, and the first in 1567. 

* I.e,, Macau, created a bishop's see in 1577. But the statement in the 
text is erroneous, The Bishop of Cochin, the i>ro<*urador (a Franciscan) 
of the Bishop of Malacca, the tirst Inquisitor (Kuy Sudrinho\ and six- 
teen priests were alone pr«ent. There were three sossiins, in which 
thirty-three decreea were passed, and the Archbi^hop of Goa presided 
(see Sousa's Oriente Cowiuintado. vol. ii, p. 224). 
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.«ayd Bishop was likewise called [thetlier], wlio [as tlien] was 
newlie come from Rom«, bemg made an Archbishop, and was 
personally in the counseU, hut would iiot in any soit consent 
unto the altering [or changing of] anie points of his Eeligioii 
or ceremonies from the suflragaiies and from liia Christians, 
which were commouly c^Ued S. Thomas Christians. But re- 
turning to our matter, they say that wlien S. Thomas had 
long preaciied [and taught] in the kingdome of Narsinga, and 
but little profited,^ because the Bramenes, which are the 



' Thia is the most ububI fonn of the I^end ; it is well given (or 
nenj-ly the »knie)b; Cainoeiis(üi' Litniiulas, z, 110, 116] ; bul nurnerous 
Turiations occur in the different relations, which it would be useless to 
attcnipt to eaumcrate. Thus, it is quite subseqiient to the arrival of 
Kiiropeana in lodia. The growth of this myth Ïb easil; traced. The 
Syrian prieats imported theïr apocrypbal aocouat of St. Thomas, and 
Mailapur was assigned as the icene of bis luartyrdom ; perhaps some 
PenuuD (? Manichean) ThoiDaa, wqb buried there. Marco Polo (vol. ii, 
p. 340 ot Col. Yule'a ïud ed.) gave the earliest myth. Conti (c. 1410) 
found Neatoriaas Ibere, nnd hutrd that the body of St, TLomaa waa 
buried there (see p, 7 of his Darratire in the Hak). Soc. India in the 
Fi/teenlh Cfnlury). Josephus Indus, at the beginning of the next 
century, reported: "At priroam diem Jnlii niirnm in modum ciistodiunt 

in memoriam divi Thomai ChrigtianE pariter et Gentiles In eo 

igitur delubro (Slailapur) corpus divi ThoniEB quiescit quod claret 
innumeris miraculia" {tl. ParlvgatlenKiiim <1508) f. lxï(x)viii, o. cxlii ; 
and GryufeuR, Noi-us orbk rr,fj\onum, cd. 1665, p. 206). Tliis is wliat 
the King Dom IVIanoet told Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain in 1505 
(see p. 6 ut my reprint ot his letter, 0>/«o de una lillera), In the 
origtnal edition of Ctiatanheda's first book there is nothing (ch. xixix) 
but an abstract of wbat Josephiis Indus said ; it is, therufore, plaiu 
th&t the myth was but littte known even then. lts development begins 
with 1524, when the body of the Apoatle was siippOBcd to be found, 
This gave rise to nuinerous myths, which were diligeiitly coUected by 
the Purtuguese, as thi'ir kings had taten a great interest in the matter 
(BaiTOB, iii, 7, 11; and Correa'a Lmdaf, ii, pt. 2, p. 787). Another 
se^rch was made iu 1533, and again in 1547, wben tbe tombstone of the 
BBint was found (Conto, Drc, vii, Hb. 10, eh. 5, p, 217(1; Maffei, H. L, 
p. 252). Ou each occasion, new myths were told, and tboee of tbs 
moBt inconsistent kind. In short, the whole history is a curious antici- 
patioD of the deceptiona practised early in this century and at Iha end 
of the last on Col. Wilford by the Brahmins of Benaree, The Portu- 
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ministers of the Pagodes, their false and divelish idols, sought 
[and used] all [the] meanes [they could] to hinder him. S. 
Thomas desired the king to grannt him a place there to build 



guése, it r?u8t be remarked, took all precautions, but enough waa not 
then known of the histoiy of India to prevent their being deoeived, 
and they accepted in good faiih myths as of the first centuiy, which 
the names (e.^., Sangama, the pretended founder of the Yijayanagara 
dynasty about 1320 — see p. 54 (note) of my Elements ofS, Indian PcUceo- 
graphy) now show to be coarse modem fictions. The inscription on the 
famous stone fonnd in 1547 (Barros, Dec, i, liv. 9, ch. 1 ; Couto, Z>«?. vii, 
liy. 10, ch. 5) I showed to be a Pahlayi (Sassanian-Persian) inscription of 
about 800 A.D., and it is a Nestorian confession of faith (On Some 
Pcüilavi Inscriptions in S. Indxa^ 4to., Mangalore, 1873 ; Prof. M. Haag 
in Allg, Z, for 29 Jan. 1874). There are others lik e it in Travancorey 
and it is clearly an altar cross, not anything else. With the successive 
timely discoveries the inconsistent myths were harmonised by Ma£Fei 
(orig. ed. 1588 of Florence, p. 53) and Lucena(frt«/oria da V'xda do Padre 
Francisco de Xavxer^ 1600, liv. iii, ch. 5, pp. 169, flfg.). Lucena^s account 
of the pretended deciphering by a Brahmin (p. 171) is most amusing ; 
of conrse, the result was what was desired. Kircher (Prod. Coptus^ 1636, 
pp. 106, ffg.) also countenanced these fictions, though he mentions a 
Syrian Mar Thomas, as ha ving revived Christianity in India (p. 112). 

Moreover this cross took to performing miracles, viz., ponring forth 
a bloody sweat on several feast days of the saint. This is easily ez- 
plained, though the miracle is well attested by persons who do not 
appear to have been weak and credulous. The feast-day was always on 
Dec. 18th (Lucena, /. c, p. 169 ; Souna, Oriente Conquiatado, i, p. 254), 
and was attended by a large crowd which fiUed the church at the MQunt, 
which is still a small one, though eniarged about 1680. About the middle 
of the Miss (Maffei, H. /., p. 252), the miracle occurred. It is only neces> 
sary to observe that a December morning is of ten, at Madras, very cool, 
and that the stone with the bas-relief of the cross is the only smooth surface 
in the small whitewashed church (^* chiesola*^ Fr. Paolino, 1796). On 
this, then, the moisture caused in the air by the breath of the crowd would 
be condensed, as we see occur on the window-panes of a room in cool 
weather. The red tinge said to be observed is also easily accoimted for 
by the accumulation of red (laterite) dust brought by the land winds in 
the hot weather, and which is deposited on every ridge in the Madras 
liouses. It is only nccessary to add that the miracle only occurred on 
the Feast-day (Sousa, Or. Coruf.^ i, p. 254). There are numerous ac- 
counts of this supposed miracle down to about 1700, e,g., by Barretto 
\^Rêlntwn de Malahar^ 1645, p. 289); Vincenzo Maria (Viagf/iOf ed. 
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a Chappell, wherein he might [dayly] pray [unto the Ixird], 
and instruct the people, wliich was deuyed him, by tbe nieanes 
of the Bramenes and other Enchaunters, wherein they [oiïly] 
put their trust : but it pleased God (as they say) that a great 
tree or péece of wood feil ioto the mouth of the haven of the 
towne of Meliapor, whereby neyther shippe nor boate could 
passé out, nor come in [to the towne], to the kings great hinde- 
rance, and the losse of the daylie trafique to the towne: 
whereupon the king asaembled to the number of thrée 
hundreth Elephantes, [thinking] to draw the tree or péece of 
wood by force out [of the tiver], but aU in vaine, Eor he could 
not doe it ; which he perceiving, neither yet that all hia 
Bramenes and Southsayers could give him any counsell, [or 
helpe therein], he proniised great and large rewards to him 
that could devise any meanes for the helpiiig tbereof : where- 
upon the Apostle S. Thomas went imto the king, and told 
him, that he alone (if it pleased him) would pull it foorth, 

1672, p. 135) ; Sotua, (Orienle CoHquislailo, i, ip.2hi,Sg.); LrtlrM EdïJi- 
anle» (lii, p. 19, ffg., " Letter of 1711 by Fatlier Tachard".) 

According to the oiTtii last told the Portugueee, St.Tbomaa «os mur- 
dered when prayiug before thia croea, which he had made. Accordiug 
to the eorlier oae, he wna kJlJed by accident. 

But no aiQOiiat of whittling wül make any hiatory ODt of vbat ia 
told. 

If there ia any tnith at all in the Apccryphal Acts, Sc. Thomas muat 
have gone to Bactria, i.n., i( it be possible tö identify tho King rowM- 
«sfioi meDtioned there with the Bactrian king Yndopherea, now placed 
by Von Ballet {DU Nathfolger AltJand/ri. 1879, p. 157) in the flrst 
century A.t>. ; but earlier authoritiea put bim in the flrst century A.D. 
Thia identification waa fint auggested by the late Abbc Reinaud. Tbs 
oldest teit of this book istheSyriac, which htt8"Gudnpr" or"Güdnfr" 
aa theldng'a name (cfr, Wright, Ajiorryphal Aci» of tl\e Apoatlei, ii, p. 
147). Tbe "house of prayer" that S. ThomSB made boa cicarly ariaen 
oot of a fignrative expreaeioo, which haa been mïaunderatood. 

CamoBM givea this myth as told by Barros. See Capt. Burton'a 
Liinadt, iv, pp. 665-8, tor aome valuable remarka on it, and eapecially on 
an approach to a St. Thomas legend in Braztl, aome pious mÏBaionarïea 
heard of " a local god Zotné or Sumë", whom they took to be St. Tbomaa 
(/. r., p. 665). 
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desiring no other reward for his paynes, but onely the same 
péece of wood to make him a Chappell or house to pray in : 
which the king graunted, although both he and his Bramenes 
estéemed it for a iest, and laughed thereat: wherewith S. 
Thomas took his girdell, and binding about the péece of 
wood, without any payne [or labour] drew it out of the River 
upon the land, to the great wonder [and etstonishment] of all 
the beholders, specially of the King, that presentlie gave him 
leave to make his chappell of the same péece of wood : through 
the which miracle divers of them receyved Baptisme, and 
became Christians, whereby the Bramenes feil into much [dis- 
liking and] lesse estimation with the common people, [both for 
their idolatrie, and also] in authoritie : so that they were great 
enemies to S. Thomas, and by all meanes sought to bring him 
to his death, which in the end they performed, having there- 
unto perswaded some of the[countrie] people, which [suddainly 
came behind S. Thomas, and] thrust him into the backe 
béeing on his knées in the same Chappell praying [to God] : 
which History as yet is found painted, and set up in manie 
places and Churches of India, for a [peri)etuall] memorie 
[thereof] : and they say that the [stocke and] progeny of those 
that slew him, are accursed by God, [and plagued with a 
certaine disease], which is that they are all borne with one of 
their legges and one foote from the kuée downewardes as 
thicke as an Elephantes legge, the other legge and all their 
members without any deformitie, beiug [straight and] well pro- 
portioned, like to other men, whereof I [my selfe] have séen 
many, both men and women, for that thereabouts there are 
whole villages and kjmdreds of them (many of them being 
Christians after their manner) that are borne in the said 
land of S. Thomas, where as yet they dweil in great num- 
bers. Whether this be the cause of their disease or not, God 
knoweth: I -have [spoken with them my self, and] asked 
them the cause, but they say they know it not, onely that 
men teil them it is for the cause aforesaid, and they have no 
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let nor trouble in their going, but only the unsightlines and 
evil favoured fashion [of their legge], whose forme and counter- 
fait you shal find by the Pictures of the Indians.^ 

This Towne of Meliapor is in time decayed, and become 
poore, as all thinges in this worlde have no continuance, but 
are as a smoke [or shadowe].* And after the Portingals had 
discovered the land, and began to traficke there, upon the 
place of S. Thomas grave, they caused a little towne to be 
erected, and [therein] a Church of stone in the same place, 
where the grave and Chappell of wood [once] stood, making 
the doores of the Chnrch of the same wood for a remem- 
brance of the miracle, where S. Thomas bones are holden in 
great reverence [and estimation], and of many with great 
devotion visited [and séen] : and which is more, [at this time] 
the said Church dores, that were made of the same wood, are 
almost cut in péeces and carried away,* to set in gold and 
silver, whereof divers [Portingales] do wear the péeces about 
their necks, as a holy relicke, and are, of opinion, that it doth 
many miracles : so that they of S. Thomas Towne have 
caused [their Church] dores to be stricken full of nayls, to 
kéepe men from cutting any more thereof, that they may not 
lose so holiea thing. A Fleming naturally bome in [the 
Towne of] Sluce [in Flanders], that had dwelt in the said 
Towne of S. Thomas above 30. yeares, and marryed there, 

^ This kind of elephantiasis affects all kinds of natives in S. India 
and Malabar. It is now known as *^ Elephantiasis Arabum^', and is 
caused by an infiltration of albuminousHserous fluid into the scrotum 
and legs. It is attributed to the use of brackish water. Terry wisely 
doubted the truth of this legend (reprint of 1777, p. 424) ; Fryer {New 
Account^ 1698, p. 58) and A. Hamilton {New Account^ ed. 1744, vol. i, 
p. 328) attribute it to the water. It is known at Mosambique and 
many other places (Burton, Zanzibar, i, p. 186). Galen described it. 

2 The original has : ^^ as all things in this world have no permanence, 

and are like smoke''— a clear imitation of Ps. ei, 4 "defecenmt 

sicut f umus dies meV\ Mailapur was taken by the Muhammadans in 1572. 

3 The doors of the great church at St. Thomé (near Madras) appear 
to be referred to. 
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[bëeing] myspeciall friendj^sent me as a great and a wonderfull 
present, a whole paire of beades, of the same wood, which 
long before he had caused to be cut out and made thereof. 
And a Portingall [woman], which brought them unto me to 
Goa, had great devotion in them, saying, that they had de- 
livered [her] out of a great storme and danger by the way, for 
that [she said she had] no sooner hangd the beades into the 
sea, but presently the storme ceased, whereupon [she] praised 
them much, willing me to estéem of them as one of the best 
and holiest iewels in the world. 

From Musulepatan the coast runneth again Northeast and 
by East, to the kingdom of Bengalen, which is 120. miles, 
and it is the lande and kingdome of Orixa,* which stretcheth 
along the same coast unto the Biver of Ganges, the beginning 
of the kingdom of Bengalen. This coast of Narsinga, Bis- 
nagar^ and Orixa, are by the Portingalles commonly called 
(as also the coast of Negapatan and Saint Thomas) Chora- 
mandel,* [until you come] to Bengalen, where the Portingalles 
have great tratfique, for that it is a very rich and plentiful 
Country of all tliings, as Eyce and all manner of fowles, and 
beasts in great abundance. It is also a holesome countrey 

* Orig. Dutch: "by means of letters"; ** paire of beades", orig. 
Dutch, " Pater noster". 
' /.e., the Portuguese way of writing " Orfi^a". Camoens (x, 120) : 

^* Ia com ej3ta cidade t&o famosa 

Se faz curua a Gangetica enseada 

Corre Narsinga rica, & poderosa 

Corre Orixft de roupas abastada.'' 
Burton: 

*' Here with the dty whereof Fame is fond (S. Thomé), 

Bends the long bow-line of Gangetick Bight : 

Runneth Narsiuga rich and potent land, 

Runneth Orissa vaunting tissues bright" 

3 Narsinga and Bisnagar are the same. 

^ From the Sanskrit name ^^ Cölamam/ala", which is adapted from the 

Tamil name ** So/a man«?a1a" (which occurs in old inscriptions), i.tf., the 

country of the So/a kings of Tanjore. In the eleventh century a.d. 

this kingdom extcnded as far north as Masulipatam. 
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and a good ayre for strange nations, for that the Portingals 
and other countreymen can better brooke it then [other places] 
in India } From these coastes they use great traffique into 
Bengala, Pegu, Sian, and Malacca, and also to India : there is 
excellent faire linnen of Cotton made in Negapatan, Saint 
Thomas, and Musulepatan, of all colours, and woven with 
divers sorts of loome^ workes and figures, verie fine and cun- 
ningly wrought, which is much wome in India, and better 
estéemed then silke, for that it is higher prised then silke, 
because of the finenes and cunning workmanship: they are 
called Eechatas and Cheyias,* wherof the Christians and 
Portingals in India do commonly make bréeches.* They like- 
wise make clothes thereof for women to put about them from 
their navelles downewarde, bound about their bodies, which 
they weare within the. house, very finely made, the best sort 
are named clothes of Sarasso,^ some being mingled with 
thréedes of golde and silver, and such like stuffe of a thou- 
sand sortes, very beautifull to behold, wherewith they cloath 
themselves in very comely manner. In this coast growe the 
great and thieke reeds, which are used in India® to make the 
Pallaukins, wherein they carry the women, as in the Indian 
figures you shall see, which are so thieke, that a man can 



^ By India Linschoten intends Goa aud the Malabar coast. 

2 Orig. Datch: '4oofwerck'*, i.e., '^flowers'' (cfr. Kilian and Oade- 
mans). 

3 Chintzes were made till lately at these places. Some fifteen years 
ago I saw chintzes made at Sadras, but the best workmen are now dead. 
They told me that they were taught by the Dutch. An excellent ac- 
count of the processes osed is to be found in Lettres Edif. (vol. xiv, pp. 
116-164 and 207-248). 

^^ Rechatas'' seems to be a Portuguese word ; Bluteau gives the name 
as '^ Regatas*', as does the Latin of 1599. 

"Cheyias"read"Cheylas"(a8in theoriginal): Hind,iSte/a; Tamil, /SOai. 

* As is done by the Dutch in Java at the present day. 

* Sarasso, Hind. iSartw5=** superior*'. 

^ As already explained, Linschoten means by *^ India", Goa and 
Malabar. 
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lumlly ^ri|>o thoiu >vith lK)tIi liis liandes/ very faire to looke 
uiHjii. aiul vory high, [Unng] of divers colours, as blacke, redde, 
etc Whoroof in au othiT place [I] will say more. 



The 16. Ciiapter. 

Of tlio Kiugiiome of Bengalon, and the river Ganges. 

At tho oiulo of tho Kingilome of Orixa and the coast of 
('horainuiuU'l iK'ginnoth tho Kiver Ganges in the kingdom of 
nongaUMi : This is ono of the most famous Sivers in all the 
worUl. ami it is not knowne from wheuee it springeth. Some 
an* of o)>iiüou that it oommeth out of the earthlj paradise 
lKH*ause of au old speech of the lk*ngalers, [which is,] that in 
time |vist a eertaiue Kiug of IkMigtilen was desirous to know 
friMu wheuoe ilie river [Ganges] hath her beginning, to the 
wliieh euile hee eaused eertaiue jHH^ple to bee brought up and 
mmrished with uothiug hut niwe lish, and such like foode, 
theri»by to make theui ihe apter lo [aocomplish] his desire, 
whieh {vojUe ^^haviug made U^ats titte for the purpose) he 
sent up the river, who were ceriain monthes upon the 
waier. [si> Kiui:] lil ihey oame where they feit a most pleasant 
[and swèeie] savour. aud fouude a very eleare and most tempe- 
raie skie. with still aud pleasant water, that it séemed unto 
ihem to l>ee a[u earlhly] i^nidise. and being desiious to ro^e 
lurther upwanles they eould not. so that they were eompelled 
(^seeiug uo remedie) to rel unie agaiue the [same] way that they 
came, and l>eing retumed, certified the Kiug what they had 
séeue. Tliey that will not credit this are hanle of beliefe, 
for my i»arte I leave it to the readers iudgemeuL* 

» Thtie rerv tLickbamboos are famish<x1 bv the Bii:»i fniMi (tnmdimn^^nn 
il ]Mri " culrus up to six or even eight inches in diameter*' ..Beddom^, 
Ftfr*'Ur»' Mnu'.tiK |». iL'f* : and Flora Si/Imf'nyi). 'fbe ZVWpw^i.Vï*»* 
tpffoi'i*"^'* of Prfj^rjg arjd Tenafcserim bas culms twelre inebei in diameter. 
'lïit^M- HTf. ifj': two lar(f«.-st Viamboos. 

* }'^^'t**T ■II*: who «ill n-'/t belicve it h«s a hean of stooe: I ^ire 
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This river hath Crocodiles in it, like the river of Nilus in 
^gipt, the mouth or entry thereof lyeth uuder 22. degrëes, 
and the coast nmneth East and by South ; to the Kingdome 
of Aracan, which is about 80. miles : it is an uneven coast 
fuU of Islandes, sholes, hookes, and créekes, for the lande of 
Bengalen lyeth inwards of the gulf, which is called Bengala, 
for that from Aracan, the coast beginneth againe to runne 
South and East outwardes towardes Malacca, and to the utter- 
most hooke which is called Singapura: But returning to 
Bengala and the Eiver Ganges, [you must understand] that 
this [river] is holden and accounted of all the Indians to be a 
holy and a blessed water, and they do certainely believe, that 
such as wash and bath themselves therein (bee they never so 
great sinners) all their sinues are [cleane] forgiven them, and 
tliat from thenceforth they are so cleane and pure [from sinne,] 
as if they were newe bome againe, and also that hee which 
washeth not himself therein cannot be saved, for the which 
cause there is a [most] great and [incredible] resorte unto the 
same, from all the partes of India and the East countries in 
great troupes, where they use divers strange ceremonies, and 
superstitions, [most] horrible to heare, for they doe most sted- 
fastly beléeve that they shall thereby merit eternall life.^ 

From this Eiver Eastward 50. miles lyeth the towne of 

him my part'\ Latin of 1599 omits this. De Bry^s yerdon has: 
^^ Cui narratioui si quis fidem denegaverit, is sane duro ad credendum 
corde erit, ad me quod attinot, sciat me eadem qua accepi mensura, aliis 
ea divendere." 

The Ganges is not mentioned in the Vedic literature as a sacred river, 
but a<(8umes that character only in the much later Puranic literature. 
[t is said to have descended from heaven ; bat, so f ar as I know, there 
is no tracé in the Sanskrit literature of the myth mentioned here, except 
it be a form of the legend of the river of death (VaitaraYil). 

The story is taken from Gon^alez de Mendo^a's Hxstoria^ Itinerario 
part (pp. 365-6=ii, 332, of Hakl. Soc. ed.) 

> The Indiau superstitions about the Ganges are now well known. 
A full account of them is given in Goldstücker's article in Chambers* 
Euctfelopo'dmy reprinted in his Lxterary ReniainSf vol. i, p. 63, ffg. 
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Chatigan,^ which is the chief towne of Bengala : The natu- 
rail bome people of Beugala are in a manner like those of 
Seylon, but somewhat whiter than the Chingalas : they are a 
most subtill and wicked people, and are estéemed the worst 
slaves of all India, for that they are all théeves, and the 
women whores, although this fault is commqn _throughoat 
all India, no place exeepted. They have a custome that they 
never [dresse or] séeth meat in one pot, but have every time a 
new pot.- Whensoever they are found in adulterie, they 
have their noses cut off,^ and from that time forwarde they 
must leave ech others company, which is most narrowly 
looked unto by their law. The countrey Ls most plentiful of 
necessary Wctuails specially Rice, for that there is more of 
it [in that countrey] then in al the east [countries], for they 
do yearly lade divers shippes [therewith], which come thether 
from all places, and there is never any want thereof, and all 
other things in like sort, and so good cheape that it were in- 
credible to declare ; for that an Oxe or a Cowe is there to be 
bought for one Larijn, which is as much as halfe a Gildeme. 
Shéepe, Hens. and other thingsafter the like raie, a Candit (sic) 

^ I.e.^ Satganw on the Hügli, some 2«ï miles above Oalcatta as is 
clearly shown bj the maps in the English Lin^tchoteh. p. 10 ; and Purcha»^ 
i, 578. Ccsare dei Fedrici (orig. ed. of 15ï<7, p. 9:?) calls it a fine 
city : '* La citta di Satagan è honestamente bella per citta di Mori, 
& è molto abondante'*. It has now diaappeared. [Errors here. Chatigan 
==Chittagong, or Porto Grandf : Satigan=Satganw, or Porto Pequ^noJ] 

' Original Dntch: ^* Hebben eê ghebniick datse nummermeer twee 
mael in een pot eeten koken : maar elcke reijs een nieuwe pot*\ Latin 
of 1599 : *^ Cibum ex more eadem in oUa bis non coquunt*\ Ditto of 
De Bry : '* Mos est apud eos, ft io eadem olla nuUo modo bis ooquant, 
sed quaque vice recentem vsurpent". This refers onl y to pots of potterj, 
not to metal pots. (Gfr. M&naTa-Dh.-Q, v. w. 110-122^. 

3 This was. and is, the usual private punishment of adultery by a 
mMTied woman. Cfr. Patkcatantm^ ed. Kosogarten. iii, tale 16, pp. 
199-200 ; and Hitojioife^y ed. Max Muller, ii. tale 5, p. 35, ffg. Modern 
cases are collected in Chevers Mafu^al JurUjtrtultncf (ISIO^, p. 487, fifg. ; 
but this mutilation is, curiously, not countenanoe*! by the S:inskrit law- 
books. Cfr. Xaratla (by. lolly) xü. 91. Maiiava-Dh.-^". ^viii. ;>71, etc.^ 
is verv cruel. 
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of Byee, which ia b.s nnich, little more or lesse as fourtéene 
bïislielles [of FlemmiBli iiieasure], is sold there for halfe a 
Gildeme, and [for] halte a Doller : Siigar and otiier ware ac- 
cordingly, wherebj you may wel conceive wliat plentie they 
have. The Portingalles deale and trafBque thether, and 
fiome places are iüliabited by theni, as the bavens which they 
call Porto grande, and Porto Pequeno,' that ia, the great 
haven and the little haven, but there they have no Fortes. 
nor any govemment, nor policié as in India [they havej, but 
live tu a manner like wild men, and untamed h orses. forjhat 
eyery man doth tliere whatheewül.audeyery man is I^rd[and 
maister], neyther est^eme they any tbing of iiistice. whethcr ^ 
there be any or none, and in thia manner. doe certayne 
Portingalles dweil aniong tbem. some here, some there [scat- 
tered abroade], and are for the most part sneb as dai-e not 
atay in India* fnr some wickednesse by them committed ; 
notwithstanding there ia great trafficke used in those partea 
by divers sbipa [and marchants], which all tlie year divers 
timea both go to and from all tlie Orientall parts, 

Besides their Ryce, iniich Cotton linnen is made tbere 
which is very fine, and mucli estéemed in India, and not 
only spread abroad and carryed into India and al the East 
parts, but also into Portingal, and other places : this linnen is 
of divers sorts, and is called Sarampiiras, Cassas, Comsas.' 
Beatillias,* Satopassas,'' and a thousande [sneb] like names : 
They have likewiae other Unnen excellently wtought of a 

' Porto grande, i.r., Chatigun (or Satganw). " Chatigan or Porto 
grande ie oftentimea under the Eing of Ruon (Airacan)" (Fitcb, in 
Wat/iiy/.Tol.ii, pt.i, p. 257) Pequeno^Hoogly. "From theiicelreturned 
to Ilugeli, which ie b leagui^ from Satogsn : they call it Porto Piqueno'' 
(IHd). Fitch was there abotit ]586, C. dei Fedrici (ed. 1587, p. 89) 
tneiilions "Porto Picheiio"aaup the river. [See uote 1, p. 94.] 

' Thia iastatedbymany ether (ravellers down toBeroier (i, p. 94. repr), 

' I eannot identify tliese names. 

' BeatiUias, i.f., Port beatilha^very fine etnff (cfr. Morae* e. v.). 
There ïh alao a Hind. word, " patill", with the rame meaning. 

* I CAnnot find aiioh an Indiaa name. 
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hearbe, wliich they spinne like yearne :^ this yeame is to be 
seene at the house of Paludanus : it is yealowish, and is 
called the hearbe of Bengalen, wherewith they do most 
cunningly stitch their coverlits, pavilions, pillowes, carpets, 
and mantles, therein to christen children, as women in child- 
bed with us use to doe, and make them with flowers and 
branches, and personages, that it is wonderful to sée, and so 
finely done with cunning workemanshippe, that it cannot be 
mended throughout Europe: likewise they make whole 
péeces or wey)bes of this hearbe, sometimes mixed and woven 
with silke, althongh those of the hearbe it selfe are dearer 
and more est^emed, and is much fayrer then the silke. 
These webs are named Sarrijn,' and it is much used and 
worne in India, as well for mens bréeches, as dublets, and it 
may be waslied like linnen, [and being washt], it sheweth and 
continueth as faire as if it were new. 

From Bengala commeth much Algallia, or Civet, but by 
[the subtiltie and] villany of the Bengalians it is falsifyed and 
mixed with filth,^ as salt, oyle, and such like stuflfe, whereby 
it is not much estéemed. Also in Beugala are found great 
numbers of the beasts, which in Latine are called Rhinoce- 
rotes, and of the Portingalles Abadas, whose home, téeth, 
fiesh, blood, clawes, and whatsoever he hath, both without 
and within [his bodie], is good against poyson, and is much 
accounted of throughout all India, as in an other place shall 
be sliewed more at large. There groweth likewise marble 
coloured Réedes,* whereof you may sée many sortes in tlie 
custódie of Paludanus, which the Portingalles call Canas de 
Bengala, that is, Réedes of Bengala : within they are fuU of 

1 Can grass-cloth be intended? Orig. Dutch : "wit Lywaet", " white 
linen". 

2 Ilind. **8arl", now worn by woinen. 

3 Adulteratioo is uuiversal in India, even at the preeent day, when 
attenipts are made to check this cheating. 

* Some kind of ratan painted is clearly intended. Orig. Dutch : 
" ghemarmerde". Latin (1599) : ^^ Similiter bic in marmoris varietatem 

arundines crescunt Cava) e»dein non sunt, sed intus prorsus 

üolidse". [Probably stnined bamboos, still imported, are intended.] 
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of Ryce, which is as much, little more or lesse as fourtéene 
biishelles [of Flemmish measure], is sold there for halfe a 
Gildeme, and [for] halfe a Doller : Sugar and other ware ac- 
cordingly, whereby you may wel conceive what plentie they 
have. The Portingalles deale and traffique thether, and 
some places are inhabited by them, as the havens which they 
call Porto grande, and Porto Pequeno/ that is, the great 
haven and the little haven, but there they have no Fortes, 
nor any govemment, nor policié as in Indiajthey have], but 
live in a manner like wild men, and untame d horses. for t hat 
eyery man doth there what hee wiU^and every^manis Lord [and 
maister], neyther estëeme they any thing of iustice^ whether 
there be any or none, and in this manner doe certayne 
Portingalles dweil among them, some here, some there [scat- 
tered abroade], and are for the most part such as dare not 
stay in India* for some wickednesse by them c ommi tted : 
notwithstanding there is great traflficke used in those partes 
by divers ships [and marchants], which all the year divers 
times both go to and from all the Orientall parts. 

Besides their Eyce, much Cotton linnen is made there 
which is very fine, and much estéemed in India, and not 
only spread abroad and carryed into India and al the East 
parts, but also into Portingal, and other places : this linnen is 
of divers sorts, and is called Sarampuras, Ctissas, Comsas,' 
Beatillias,* Satopassas,^ and a thousande [such] like names : 
They have likewise other linnen excellently wrought of a 

1 Porto grande, i.e., Cbatigan (or Satganw). " Chatigan or Porto 
grande is of ten times under the Ring of Rnon (Arracany* (Fitcb, in 
Hakluyt, vol. ii, pt. i, p. 257) Pequeno=Hoogly. "From thence I retumed 
to Hugeli, which is a league from Satagan : they call it Porto Piqueno'* 
(Ibtd). Fitch was there aboiit 1586. C. dei Fedrici (ed. 1587, p. 89) 
mentions "Porto Picheno" as up the river. [See note 1, p. 94.] 

2 'J'his is stated by many other travellers down to Bemier (i, p. 94. repr). 

3 I cannot identify these names. 

* Beatillias, i.e., Port beatilha=very fine stuff (cfr. Moraes s. v.). 
There is also a Hind. word, ** patill", with the same meaning. 

* I cannot find such an Indian name. 
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those countries, than in any other place of [India, or] the 
Orientall countries ; and the Portingalles that traffique there, 
affirme that the king of Pegu hath a white Elephant, which 
hee^ prayeth unto, and holdeth it to bée holy. The P^uans 
have a custome, that when any stranger commeth into their 
land to deale and traffique [with them], of what nation soever 
he bee : they aske him how long he meaneth to stay there, 
and having tolde them, they bring him many maides, that of 
them he may take his choice, and make contract [and agrée] 
with the parentes of the maid that liketh him best, [for the 
use of her] during his continuance there: which done he 
bringeth her to his lodging, and she serveth him about all 
[his affaires, both] by day and by night, like his slave or his 
wife, but hee must take heede that [in the meane time] hee 
keepeth not company with other women, for thereby he may 
incurre great daunger, and stand in perill of his life. When 
the time of his residence is ended, he payeth the friendes or 
parents [of the maid] as much as he agreed for [with them, 
which done] he departeth' quietly away, and the maid re- 
turneth with credite home againe unto her friendes, and ^ ia 
as well estóemed of as ever [she was before] -} and if after that 
the same maide chance to marrie, were it with the principal- 
lest of the Countrey, and that the aforesaid stranger shold 
come to traffique in the same place againe, hee may againe 
demand his woman, and he shall have lier without resistance 

* '* Hee", orig. **they". These sacred elephants are still kept by the 
kings of Siam and Burmah. This superstition has not, as yet, been 
fuUy explained. It is, probably, to be traced to the notion of the 
Buddbists, that Buddha was six times incamate as an elephant (Hardy, 
Manval, p. 100). These holy elephants are not, however, white ; it is 
enongh if they are marked with ccrtain white spots. Mgr. Pallegoix 

(/Stam, i, p. 152) says: '*Mai8 comme les Buddhas seront 

nécessairement singes blancs, éléphans blancs, ils ont des grands 

egards pour tous les animaux albinos et snrtout pour Téléphant blano. 
Ils croient qu^il est animé par quelque héros ou grand roi qui deviendra un 
jour Buddha, et qu'il porte bonheur au pays qui Ie possède.'* Cfr. also, 
ii, p. 2. 

« The women of Burmah have continued to be very loosc in conduct. 
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of her busbond, ot auy shame unto him, and slie remaiUGtli 
Ity the stranger as long as he abideth there, and he travelling 
froni thence, she goetli home againe unto her husband, whieh 
among them ia holden for a [most Bure and] inviolable law. 
Likewiae when any gentleman or uobleman will marrie with 
a maide, hee goeth to s^eke [one of his friendes, or] a atraunger 
[and entreateth him to lie with] his bride the tirst night of 
their mariage, and to Uike her maydeuliead from her, which 
he eateemeth as a great pleasure and honour [done unto him], 
that another man wold take upon him to ease him of so 
much payne : Thia cuatome ie not onely used among the 
Gentlemen and chiefe uobihtie of the lande, but by the King 
himaelfe. Alao divera of the Feguans weare a bell upon 
their yarde, and some two, aa bigge as au Acorne, wliich is 
made fast betw^ene the flesh and the skinue.' Of the like 
' Thia praetice is, it appeare, now obsolete. It was Grat mcntïoDed 
by Conti (14407 p. 11 of the Hall. Soc. Tr), and may have left a tracé 
(aa haa been auggeeted by Col, Yule) in an exiating practica of the Bur- 
meae, who ofteo insert eubstances nnder their skin as charma (Yule, 
Avii, p. 208). My friend Dr. E. Kioholson informs me that a Burniese 
life-prisoner, sent, not long ago, to the Caiinanor jail in Malabar, was 
found to have some sDbstances tmder his skin, and aa it was suspected 
that hc had tbus concealed valuabUs to bribe the jiül serrants to aid 
him to escape, they were reiiiored, and found to be worthlesa chamis. 

Dr. Bastiaii does not appear to mention the firat strange ciutom in 
his huge volumes on Bunna,but he briefly mentions the amuleta: "Vou 
den Amulettea aei das ^cherste der in einem Bsum gefundene Stüin, 
Titmada) genannt, der (nie die Gold bist tchen) unter die Haut gebracht 
wird und den ich dort ais hBrten Klompen mehrfach gefühlt habe" 
[Reiseti, ü, p. 144). Camoena aUudea to the first {x, V22): 
" Aqay soante arsme no iostrumenlo 
Da gera^io coatamio, o qne vsario 
Por manha da Rayuha, qne inueotando 
Tal VBO deytou fora o e/ror nefaado.'' 
Burton: 

" Hen bells of sounding oricbalc they fit 
Upon their bodios, by tbe craftihood 
Uf Bubtle Queen, who such new cnstom plan'd 
To 'bate adulterous sin and urime nefand." 
Soraething of the sane kind appcars to have been found in the 
pine lalands (De Morga, p. 304} and Australia {Ib.. nole). 



/ 
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Belles Paludanus can sliew you one, which I brought out of 
India, and gave it him; which bels have a very sweet 
sounde ; This [custome of wearing Belles] was ordained [by 
them],because tïie Peguansfin time pastj were great Sodomi tes, 
[and using this custome of belles], it would be a meane to l et 
them from the same. The women go altogether naked, onely 
with a cloth before their privie members, which (as they go) 
openeth [and uncovereth], shewing all they have, which is [by 
them] ordayned, to the ende that by such meanes it should 
tempt men to lust after women^ and. tp a void t;hat m oat 
abhominable and accursed sinne of So domie.^ There are 
likewise some among them that doe sowe up the privie 
member of their female children as soone as they are bome, 
leaving them but a little hole to avoid their water ; and when 
she marrieth the husband cutteth it open, [and maketh it] as 
great or as little as hee will, which they with a certaine 
oyntment or salve can quickly heale. I saw one of those 
women in Goa whom the Surgeon of [my Mayster] tha Arch- 
bishops liouse did cut open:* men would iudge all these 
thinges to be fables, yet they are most true, for I doe not 
onely knowe it by the dayly trafficking of the Portingalles 
out of India thether, but also by the Peguans themselves, 
whereof many dweil in India, some of them being Christians, 
which teil it and confesse it for a truth, as also the neerenesse 
of place and neighbourhood maketh it sufïiciently knowne. 

* This is, almost word for word, taken from C. dei Fedrici's Viaggio 

(orig. ed. of 1587, p. 173) : **Le donne tutte portano vna camisetta 

fina alla centura dl dove fina al collo del piede si cin^ODO nn panno di 
tre brazza e mezzo aperto dinanzi, e tanto stretto, che non poaaono far il 

pasBO, che non moBtrino Ie cosse quasi fina in cima dicono che f u 

questa inventione d'una Regina, per rimover gli huomini dal vitio 

contra natura, che molto vi s'usava ", etc. Of the practice there 

can be no doubt, but an obscene reason is assigned, as is always done 
in India proper, for (e,g.) the Vaishimva marks worn by some on their 
foreheads. This is purely imaginary. 

s This is still the case, I hear, in Siam. Also in £gypt. Bembo 
(Ist Vinizianat lib. vi, p. 271, of vol. i, vó. 1790) uses nearly tbc same 
words as tho text, but of a peoplc oo the Red Sea. 
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The people of Aracan, Pegu, and Sian, are in fonne, manner, 
and visage, much like those of China, onely one diflference 
they have, [which is,] that they are somewhat whiter then the 
Bengalon, and somewhat browner then the men of China: 
The pictures of the Peguan is to be séene by the figures of 
the Indians, among Saint Thomas Christians. 

Let us returne again to [our discourse of] the coast to the 
haven and towne of Martauan, which is the furthest [part] of 
Pegu, and the beginning of Sian. In this towne many of 
the great earthen pots are made, which in India are called 
Martauanas,^ and many of them carryed throughout all 
India, of all sortes both small and great : some [are so great 
that they] hold fuU two pipes of water. The cause why so 
many are brought into India, is for that they use them in 
every house, and in [their] shippes in steed of Caske. There 
are none in India but such as come out of Portingall, there- 
fore they use these pottes to kéepe Oyle, Wyne, and water, 
wliich preserveth it wel, and it is a good thing for a traveller. 
Tliere are many of them brought into Portingall, for that they 
use tliem for their shippes [that sayle] to India, to [carry] water 
and Oyle, etc. At Martauan beginneth the coast of Sian, 
and stretcheth South and byEast to the Cape hard by Malacca, 
called Singapura, which is two hundred and twentie myles. 

From Martauan to the towne of Sian [crosse] over lande 
South East and by East, and to the other side of the sea and 
of the coast are 70. myles, and by water the coast stretcheth 
to the Cape of Singapura, and from thence it runneth inwards 
againe to the saide Towne of Sian, so that this lande or utter- 
most cape is like an arme, which in the broadest place is 
from the one coast unto the other fifbie myles, and in some 
places tenne myles, that is, where the towne of Tanassarien 
lyeth, whereof hereafter I wil speake. All this lande in 

1 Thia word appears to be now obsolete, but Mr. C. P. Brown gives it in 
his ZiUah Dictïonary (1852), p. ^^ : " Martaban — name of a place in Pegu. 
A black jar in which rice is imported from thence/' 
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time past was under the power and subiection of the Eling of 
Sian, who as Emperour commanded over all these countries, 
and is yet at this present of great power, although hls greatest 
strength is broken,[and decayed]by the King of P^as[meanes], 
with whom he hath coutinuall warres. They alwayes are 
and have béene deadly enemies, and in the yeare [of our Lord] 
1568. they met [and fought together] in the fielde with many 
hundreth thousand men on both sides, wherein the King of 
Sian had the overthrowe, and the King of Pegu the victory : 
so that the King of Sian at this time is become tributarie to 
the King of Pegu.* The cause of this [most] bloody battaile 
was, that the King of Sian had a white Elephant, which the 
King of Pegu understanding, and because hee thought the 
Elephant to bee holy, and prayed unto it as I said before, 
hee sent his Ambassadour to the Eüng of Sian, offering him 
whatsoever he woulde desire, if he would send the Elephant 
unto him, which the King of Sian neyther for friendshippe, 
\ giftes, nor money woulde [once] consent unto : whereupon the 
King of Pegu moved with wrath, made all the power hee 
coulde to invade the King of Sian, and thereby not onely got 
the white Elephant, but made the King of Sian tributarie 
[unto him], as it is said [before], whereby [the King of] Sian is 
much declined^ so that many kingdomes that [in times past] 
used to pay him tribute, doe nowe refuse to doe it, and holde 
their Kingdomes of themselves, as in the orderly description 
of the Coast you shall pereeyve, and yet lie all within the 
lande which wee name Sian, although at this time it hath 
many Kinges with sundr)' names, whereby they are named 
and knowne. 

The Countrev of Sian hath verv much Benioin, wliich from 
thence is carryed to Malacca, and so spread abroade [into all 
Countries] : As touching their disj^ositions and j>ersonsr they 
are in a manner altogether like thoso of IVgu, and not differ- 

* The Siamese (Pallegoix, m.,«., ii, p. 85"^ teil a different story. 

* Orig.: *' As for what conwriis Ihe laml and jHvplo". 
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ing much, as also those of Malacca, and all the landes bordering 
upon the same. 

From Martavan coasting the shore southwardes [are] 60. 
myles, and then 30. myles Southeast and by East : Betwëene 
two Islandes the coast rimneth inwards like a bow, wherein 
lyeth the towne of Tanassarien, iinder 11. degrees from this 
Towne as [I] said before, are but 10. miles over by lande to 
the other side of the Coast; The Portingalles have great 
traffique unto this towne of Tanassarien, and thether commeth 
great [store of] merchandise out of Pegu and Sian, for it is 
like a staple. Likewise there is much Wine brought thether, 
which is made of Cocus or Indian Nuttes,^ and is called Nype 
de Tanassaria, that is Aqua-composita of Tanassaria, for that 
it is distilled water that procéedeth from the Indian nuts. and 
of it selfe hath the strength and vertue that our Aqua-com- 
posita hath, and is there called Nype : Although they still 
Nype in divers places of India, specially in Goa, yet is this 
of Tanassaria more estéemed, and it is better, which is carried 
into all places [of India] in great pottes of Martavan : The 
women of India are very desirous thereof, although for 
modëstïës sake before men they will not drinke it/buï"9ecretly 
[by themselvesj they doe make good cheare [and gp^soppe] 
therewith. Tanassaria is a Kingdome of it selfe, in time 
past under the subiection of Sian. 

From Tanassaria 20. miles West South west to passé 
betwëene the two Islandes and out of the bowe, and then 
againe to sayle along the coaist south and by east to the town 
and kingdome of Queda, are 60. miles, which lyeth under 6. 
degrées and a half, this is also a kingdome like Tanassaria, it 

■ 

hath also some wine, as Tanassaria hath, and some [small] 
quantitie of Pepper. 

From Queda foUowing the Coaste South south east 40. 
miles, till you come under 4 degrées and a half, lyeth a town 

^ This is a mistake. ' ^ Nipa arrack*' is so called from the N!pa palm (Nipa 
fruteacens) from which it was made, aa C. dei Fedrici (m. «., p. 95) said. 
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named Pera: there is found much Calaem,* which is like 
tinne, there commeth likewise of the same froni Gunsalan a 
place lying upon the same coast Xorth north west, from 
Queda 30. miles, under 8. degrées and a halfe, from Pera 30. 
miles, along the coast South east and by south, lyeth the 
towne and fortresse of Mallacca, under 2. degrées and a half, 
on the north side, from thence 20. miles southwarde is the 
furthest corner or cape of this arme called capo de Singapura 
and lieth under 1. degrée. 



The 18. Charter. 

Of the towne and fort of Malacca. 

Mallacca is inhabited by the Portingales, together with 
the naturall bome countriemen, which are called Malayos : 
there the Portingales holde a fort, as they doe at Mossam- 
bique and is (next to Mossambique and Ormus) the best 
and most profitable [fort] for the Captaine throughout all 
India. There is likewise a Bishop, as [there is] at Cochin, 
but they are Suffraganes unto the Archbishop of Goa,* 
this is the staple for all India, China, the Hands of Ma- 
luco, and other Hands thereabouts ; it hath great trafficke 
and dealing with all shippes which sayle to and from China, 
the Molucos, Banda, the Hands of lava, Sumatra, and all the 
Hands bordering thereabouts : as also from Sian, Pegu, Ben- 
gala, Choramandel, and the Indies : whereby a great number 
of shippes goe and come thether, and doe there lade and un- 
lade, sell, buye, and barter, and make great traficke out of 
all the Orientall countries : Therein also dweil some Portin- 
galles, with their wp-es and families, although but fewe, 
about a hundredth^ [households], but of travellers that come 

> '^ Calaem'\ Porr.=" tin", from the Arabic " KalV, which is from 
the Malay **• Kalang" (Dozy et Engelmann, Glo^Mirr^ p. 245). 
' Tbia bishoprie was founded iu 1559. Malacca was conqueroil in 1511. 
' Orig Dutch: ** uot above a hmidreti" 
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thether to trafficke [with them], and such as with their ships 
will sayle to China, Molucas, or other places, or that come 
from tlience, and there take in [water and other] fresh victuals, 
and must stay there for the Monsoins (which are windes that 
blow at certaine times) to bring [and carry their wares] from 
one place to the other, [there are great numbers]. The cause 
why so few Portingales dweil ^herein], isbeca use it is a verie 
unholesome countrie, and aq evill ayrei as well for the naturall 
Countrie me n, as for straung ersfand travelïersj^and c ommo nlie 
there is not on e that cometh thet%r^ and_stayeth any time, 
b ut is s ure_tp_be_8i cke, so that it c osteth him either hyde or 
hayre, before h e departeth from .thence. and if any escap eth 
with life from thence,Jt_is_holdeii^for a wonder, whereby the 
countrie is much shunned, notwithstanding covetousnes and 
desire of gayne, together with the apt situation of the place, 
maketh many venture, and lightly estéeme al dangers: by 
w^hich meanes there is so great resort to Malacca from al 
places, as in all [the places of] India :^ the country hath nothing 
of it self, but all things are brought thether in great aboun- 
dance, and there is everie yeare a ship that cometh thether 
from Portingal, which setteth out a month before any of the' 
ships [begin for sayle] to India, not once touching in India 
(unies for want [of fresh water, or other victuals it putteth] 
into Mossambique) which is laden in Malacca, and is alwaies 
twice as richly laden* with costly marchandises and Spices, 
as any [one] ship that ladeth in India, and from thence it 
taketh her course againe to Portingale. 

The Malayos of Malacca say, that the first originall [or 
beginning] of Malacca hath bene but of late yeares, for before 
that tyme there was no towne of Malacca, but only a small 

^ /.e., as already ezplained — Malabar and Goa. 

2 Orig. Dutch : *^£nde is altoos wel eens so rijck van alle costelicke 

waren ende speceryen^* Tbe English translater bas thos orred in 

*' twice as ricbly laden^\ which should be ** fully as richly laden^'. Tbe 
Latin of 1599 has : *^ In Malacca tantum onos suscipit, ceteris navigiis 
opulentill rerum omnium niiuio quam excellentior" (p. 21). 



/ 
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village of 7. or 8. fishermens houses, which fished in that 
place, for that because of the uuholesomenes of the countrie, 
everie man did shunne it: in the end certaine Fishermen 
gathering together being of Pegu, Sian, and Bengala, and 
other nations bordring upon the same, daylie made their 
repaire thether to fish, and did at length begin to build and 
ereet a newe Towne and govemment in that place, and made 
a speech among themselves, to differ from the places, lying 
about them, [séeking] in all things to differ [and varye] from 
their neighbours,^ so that [in the end] they made a speech by 
themselves, and named the towne Malacca, which in short 
time hath gotten so great resort, by meanes of the aptnes 
and pi^opernes of the place, specially for marchants, that it is 
beconie one of the best and principallest kingdomes of all 
the countries thercabouts, and this speech called Melayo is 
reported to be the most courteous and séemelie speech of all 
the Oriënt, and [all] the Malaiens, as well men as women sxe 
very amorous, perswading themselves that their like is not to 
bo foiind throiighout the [whole] world. They use many Bal- 
lats, i)oetries, amorous songs, after their manner* whereby 
Ihcy aiti woudred at, which maketh them proude, and hee 
that (Iwelleth in India, and can not speake the Malayans 
spoach, wil hardly with us learne the French tongue,* their 
[tormo and] ligiires are heere set downe,* together with those 
of tho Hands of Java, whereof hereafter we w^ill speake more. 

1 Orig. Dutch has also : ^* and took the best wordsfrom all the other 
tonguea, so that'\ etc. Latin (1599): ^'Excerptè phrasi elegantiBomft 
ox omnium nationum aermonibus'* (p. 21). This seema^to be a crude 
■tatomont of the f act that Malay ia really a kind of lingua franca. 

> Many H])ocimvnB of Malay poema and stories, etc., have been pub- 
ÜMhod by Dutch Hcholars. Thcrc are also some in the late Mr. Logan^s 
Journal of thr Imfian Archijtehttjo, 

^ Should be : *' cannot get on, as among us French.'* The Latin 
(1£)99) has: ** Usus hujus sermonis per Indiam multa est, ut apud 
nos linguae (lallicao** (p. 21). The jargon uscd by Ëuropeans in the 
Kast contains a largo ])roportion of Malay words, many of which, how- 
ever, are origiually Indian. * Add: ** after the lüe^\ 
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The 19. Chapter. 

Of the Hand of Suinatra, in times past called Taprobana. 

Right over against Malacca, Southeast^ (sic) about 20. miles 
from the finne land by Malacca, wher the straight is at the 
narrowest, lieth the famous Ilande of Taprobana,* nowe called 

* Correct to Southwest as in original. For ** 20 miles " read " 10. miles". 

' l^aprobana was, no doubt, Ceylon; but Barros {Dec, ix, ch. 6) 
seems to have been the first who 8aw this to be the case. Maffei (ed. 
1588 of the Historia Indica, f. 16) says : ^^ Cemitur insula Ceilanam ; 
quam gravis auctor loannes Barrius Lusitanus mnltis rationibus Tapro- 
banam olim fuiase cootendit.'^ Barros, in fact, decided the question, 
but bef ore he wrote, Taprobana was generally held to be Sumatra ; and 

even Maffei (u.s,) says: ^^Somatram quam geographorum vulgus 

Taprobanam putat'^ Thus the eminent scholar and physician, 

Girol. Fracastoro, who, according to the life in the 1555 ed. of his 
Latin works, devoted much attention to geography (^^ez mitioribus 
omnibus disciplinis in unam Cosmographiam incumbebat : quam tanto 
studio quandoque colere consueverat, ut terrarum omnium ab Lusitanis 
primum in oriente, mox k Columbo in occidente superioribus annis in- 
yentarum descriptiones et loca, ligneis orbibus ad amiissim affabrefactis, 

deliniaret") — yet held Taprobane to be Sumatra, and in 1545 

thought it necessary to state so clearly to Rarausio (see Lettere di 
onii Huomxni Illuatriy 1560, p. 726). The AsicB Nova Descriptio (f o.. 
Paris, S. Cramoisy, 1656, p. 273) quotes Barros, and accepts his identi- 
fication, which has never been called in question since. It is only, 
however, of late years that the progress of Oriental studies has identified 
"Taprobane" with '*Tamrapami", and proved conclusively that Barros 
was correct. 

The application of *' Taprobane'* to Sumatra has been traced by Col. 
Yule {Marco Polo, 2nd ed., ii, p. 277) : 

[Sumatra] "when visited early in the next century [xivth cent.] by 
Nicolo Conti, we are told that he * went to a fine city of the island of 
Taprobana, which island is called by the natiyes Shamathera*. Strange 
to say, he speaks of the natiyes as all idolaters. Fra Mauro, who got 
much from Conti, gives us ^Isola Siamatra oyer Taprobana*; and it 
shows at once his own judgment, and want of confidence in it, when he 
notes elsewhere that 'Ptolemy, professing to describe Taprobana, has 
really only described Saylan'.** 

It is curious that so late and well-informed a writer as v. Linschoten 
should have perpetuated the old error, which, till the time of Barros, 
however, was gencrally receivcd in the xvith century. He seems to 
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Sumatra, by some Historiographers named Chersoneso Aurea, 
other affirme it to be Ophir/ from 'whence Salomon had his 
Golde, as the Scripture rehearseth, and say that in times 
past it was firme land[, and ioyned] unto [the Countrie of] 
Malacca. The Iland beginneth from the first pointe which 
lyeth right against the Gulfe of Bengala nnder five degrées, 
on the North side, and stretcheth also before Malacca, South 
Southeast, untill [it passeth] by the Iland called lava Maior, 
where it endeth under 6. degrées on the South side, and is in 
length 170 miles, and in breadth 60. miles. The Portingals 
dweil not therein in any place, but deale [and trafique] in 
some places [thereof], yet very few, for that the inhabitants 
themselves doe bring many of their commodities unto 
Malacca. 

The Iland hath many Kings, the piincipallest is the E^ng 
of Dachem, which lyeth upon a point of the land, under 4. 
degrées and a halfe on the North side. This Dachem is very 
mightie and a great enemie to the Portingals, he hath often 
besieged Malacca, and done it great mischiefe, as it happened 
in the time of my biding in India^ by stopping the passage 
of all victuals and other Marchandise comming to Malacca, 
as also by kéeping the passage of the straight betwéene 

have folio wed the Historia del gran Reyno de la China of Gon^alez 

de Mendo^a (p. 863^1, p. 319), of which he made much use, where it is 
said that the '•^ great kingdom and island Samatra (was) called Trapo- 
bana i^sic) by the ancient coeinographers which, as some think, is the 
island of Ofir'\ etc. In the remarkable atlas of Battista Agnese, which 
he drew up in 1554, and which is preserved in the great Marciana 
Library at Venice, is: ^'Taprobana Insula nunc Samatra^\ with **I. 
Major'*, and ^* I. Minor**, just as in v. Linschoten*s map. He applies, 
however, ** Aurea Chersonesus** to the Malay peninsula. 
^ Camoens (z, 1 24) says of Sumatra : 

^* Chersoneso foi dita, e das prestantes 
Veas d*ouro, que a terra produziu 
Aurea por epithéto Ihe ajuntarSo : 
Alguns que fosse Ophir imaginar^o.** 
He also says {ih.) that it was said to have been formerly joined to the land. 
2 Orig. Dutch : ** As happened even in my time" 
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Malacca and Sumatra, so that the shippes of China, lapen, 
and the Ilande of Molucco, were forced to sayle about, 
whereby they passed .much danger, to the great discom- 
moditie [and hindrance] of travelling Marchants, and they of 
Malacca and India, had many Gallies in the straights of 
Malacca, which some accursed Christians that have no resi- 
dence, had taught them to make, whereby they did great 
mischiefe, and yet dayly doe, but by Gods helpe and the 
Portingals ayde out of India, all places were freed, and re- 
duced into th eir pristinate estate, as in another place we 
shaU declare. It was long sithence [concluded and] deter- 
mined by the King of Portingale and his Viceroye, that the 
Ile of Sumatra should bee conquered,^ and at this present 
there are [certaine] Captaines, that to the same end have the 
Kings pay, with the title of Generals [and chiefe Captaines,] 
or Adelantado of this conquest, but as yet there is nothing 
done therein, although they doe stiU talke thereof but doe it 
not.^ 

Tlie Hand is very rich of mynes of Gold, Silver, Brasse, 
(whereof they make greate* Ordinance) precieus stones, and 
other mettaU ; of all kinde of Spicees, sweete woode, rootes, 
and other medicinable Herbes [and Drugges] : it hath a hill 
of Brimstone that bumeth continually, and they saye there 
is a fountaine which runneth pure and simple Balsame,* it 
hath likewise great store of Silke. At the last besieging and 
troubles of Malacca, the Kinge of Acheijn sent a péece of 
Ordinance, such as for greatnes length [and workmanship], 

^ Orig. Dutch : ** Tbat some conqüests shoold be made on the Island 
of Suraatra'* See ch. zcü as regards what occurred in 1587. 

^ The climate has always impeded Ëoropean ezpeditions in Sumatra, 
as has been found of late years at Acheh (or Achin) ; above, Dachem, i.^., 
D'Achem. 

3 Orig. Dutch : " metal*' (for ** brasae"), " good'' (for ** greate"). 

* I.e., Napbtha. The numerous volcanos of the Malay islands hare 
been f ully described by the late Dr. Junghuhn in his great work Java ; 
and ethers. 
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the like is hardly to bee found in all Christendome,^ which 
hee gave in mamage with his daughter to the King of lor, a 
town lying by Malacca, upon the coast of Sian,* but this 
péece with his daughter were taken [upon the way] by the 
Portingals, and brought into Malacca, which pëece was after 
laden in the Ship [that sayleth every yeare from Malacca] to 
Portingale, and sent unto the King for a present, being so 
heavie that they were forced to lay it in the Balast [of the 
ship]. The same péece lyeth at this present in the He of 
Tarcera, because the said shippe stayed there, being in our 
companie as I retumed out of India, also the Towne of lor 
[upon the same occasion] was by the Portingals [besieged, 
and at the last] wonne and by them rased to the ground, and 
for ever made wast, wherein they founde about 150. Brasse 
péeces smal and great, some of them beeing no greater then 
a Musket, and some greater, and [so] of all sorts, verie 
cunningly wrought* with Flowers and personages which I 
have [purposely*] set down to let you know that they have 
[other kindes of] Mettals,^ and know howe to handle them. 

But retuming to our matter, There are some places in this 
Hand where the Portingales doe traffique, which are those 
that use to traffique to Malacca, as a Towne called Pedir, 
which lyeth 20. miles from Acheijn, uppon the coast right 
over against Malacca, from whence commeth much Pepper 
and Golde. And from an other place called Campar, which 
lyeth almost under the Equinoctiall line, uppon the corner 
on the South side, on the same side on the West coast of the 
Hand lyeth a place called Manancabo, where they make 
Poinyards, which in India are called Cryses,® which are very 

* Orig. Dutch : " or so well wrought". 

' Orig. Dutch adda: **of which on another [occasion]". **Ior", t.e., 
Johore. 

' Orig. Dutch has : *^ and ornamented^\ 

« Orig. Dutch : »* only". 

^ Orig. Dutch : "all metala". 

^ I.e.j '* Creeses", Malay ** Kris"=dagger. 
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eatóeme ït unnecessary in briefe to shewe, iii what sort tliey \ 
use to buy, sell, and deall with ware, money and waight, ' 
seing we are iiow in hand with the [said] Dand of lava. You 
must understand that in Simda there is do other kind of 
money then certaine copper inynt called Caixa, of the hignes 
of a Hollandes doite, but not half ao thicke, in the miildle 
whereof is a hole to hang it on a string.' for that commonlie 
they put two hundreth or a thowaand upon one [string],'' 
wherewith they knowe Iiow to inake their accounts, which is 
as foUoweth. 200 Caixas is a Sata, and 5 Satas ai-e 1000 
Caixas, which is as much as a Crusado Portingale money, or 
3 Keysars guildera,' Netherlandish money. Pepper of Snnda 
ia solde by the sacke, and each sauke wayeth 45 C'atteu 
waight of China : everie Catte is as nnich as 20 Portingale 
ounces, and everie sacke ia worth^* as it is aolde there, 5000 
Caixas, and when it is at the highest, 6 or 7 tliowsand Caixa*, 
Mace, Cloves, nutmegges, white and black Beiiianiin, and 
Camphora, are solde* by the Bhar,* each Bhar of Sunda 
weigheth 330 Gatten of China. Mace that is good' is com- 
monlie worthe 100 or 12Ü thowsand Caixas, and good Cloves 
after the rate, bnt [had or] foule Cloves of Baaton* are 
worth 70 or 80 thowsand Caixas tlie Bhar. Nutmegges 

' Orig. Dutch ; ' 
' Orig. Duteh: " 
' Orig. Dutch: " 

* Orig. Dutch: " 
» Orig. Dutch: " 

Bee ch. 71. 

" A bhar (bahara)=3 pikal or 300 kttti. each of which U 1 Ib. 6 nz. 
13 dia. (Maiwell'a Manual of Malay, p. Hl). Tho tradcre, however, 
appear to bayo given Malay uameB to Chinese weighta. 

' Orig. Dutch : " clean and fine" 

* Orig. Dutch : "......which are oalled of Baaton". De Orta (f. 

103 b) eiji that the Spaniarda called /u«f« what the Fortuguetic termed 
hiistam. They appear to have boen apurioua cloves (slalks) ; Ibe Latin 
of 1599 haa: " Ex caryophillia aateni,BordibuBadiniitiH ac Baaton dictie, 
Bhamt 70000. & 8'JOOO. Omji's emitur". Cfr. ch. *Jö, below, aa to 
these clovca. 



to pass a atring through". },'., Chinese ciiali. 

upon one anothcr"', 

. Karolus guldens". 

at least worth". 

are a!l sold" " Beniaiiiin", i.r., Benjoii 



( 
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Cape de Bona sperace/ but as yet it is not certainly known, 
and therefore it is accounted for an Hand : the inhabitanta 
\^ say, that within the land there is a Eiver, wherein if any 
* wood doth fal, it turneth into stone.* Through this straight 
or narrowe passage Thomas Candish an Inglish captaine 
passed* with his Ship, as he came out of the south parts, 
from Nova Spaigne. This Hand aboundeth with Eice, and all 
manner of victuals, [as oxenj kyne, hogges, shéepe, and 
hennes, [etc. also] Onyons, Garlicke, Indian nuttes, [and] 
with al [kind of] Spices, as cloves, Nutmegges, and mace,* 
which they carry unto Malacca. The principall haven in the 
Hand is Sunda Calapa,^ whereof the straight beareth the 
name : in this place of Sunda there is much Pepper, and it is 
better then that of India or Malabar, wherof there is so 
great quantitie, that they could lade yearlie from thence 4 or 
5 thousand kintales Portingale waight : it hath likewise 
much frankinsence, Benioin of Bonien caUed Folie, Camphora, 
as also Diamantes, to which place men miglit very well 
trafl&que, without any.impeachment,^ for that the Portingales 
come not thether, because great numbers of laua come them- 
selves unto Malacca to sell their wares. 
And although it be besyde the matter, yet doe X- not 

^ Orig. Dutch: ^^That over C. de boa E8peran9a, should reach here'\ 
3 Camoens (z, 184) : 

** Olha a Sunda tno larga, que uma banda 
Esconde para o Sul difficultoso : 
A genie do Sertao, que as terras anda, 
Vm rio, diz, que tem miraculoso, 
Que por onde elle so sem outro vae, 
Converte em pedra o pao, que nelle cahe.'* 
3 Orig. Dutch : '* lately passed''. ** South parts", orig., " South sea". 
* Orig. Dutch: "Foelie'*. A little further on ia: "De Massa ofte 

Foelien*' ; also ** die Foelye ofte Blom van Muscaten** ...... Camoens 

(lx, 14) calls mace "dry flower** **a secca flor". In earlier times 
** flower of nutmegs" appears to have been applied to cloves. (See CoL 
Yule's Cathay, ii, p. 473). '* Kintale", t.«., Quintal (Spanish, etc., from 
Ar. qiiitar)=100 Ibs. 
' Sunda Calapa— close to Bantam on the East. 
o Orig. Dutch : " belet", i.e., " hindrance". 
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well accounted and estéemed of and is thought the best wea- 
pon in all the Oriënt, whereof those of lava and Malacca do 
make gret provision for themselves. 



The 20. Chaj^ter. 

Of the Hand of laya Maior, with their wares, Marchandises, and trades, 
waights, myntes,^ and prices thereof with other particularities. 

South Southeast right over against the last point [or corner] 
of the Ile of Sumatra, on the soiith side of the Equinoctiall 
[line] lyeth the Hand called lava Major,* or great lava, where 
there is a straight or narrow passage betweene Sumatra and 
lava, called the straight* of Sunda, of a place so called, 
lying not far from thence within the He of lava : this Hand 
beginneth under 7 degrées on the south side, and runneth 
east and by south 150 miles long, but touching the breadth, 
it is not found, be cause as yet it is not jdiscovere d] nor by the 
Inhabitants themselves [well] knowne. Some thinke it to be 
tirme land, [and parcellj of the countrie called Terra Incog- 
nita, which [being so,] shoulde reach from that place to the 

* /.e., Coinage. Orig. Dutch: "munte". 

^ Java Minor being here Snmbaya, aa the Map proves. 

Who was the author of this pervereion of the old nomenclatnre ? 

Damian a Goes writes in 1539 : ^^Fostremo ad insuU Samatrse, Ad 

lavi quoque minorë et maiorë fidê Christi propagatam esse" 

{Comnientarii Rerum Gestarum in India a Lusitanis 4to. Loyanii, 

1539, E iii, b), This erroneous nomenclature long obtained. In the 
Asice Nova Descriptio (Paris, 1656) it is giyen (pp. 348-9): ** layse sant 

Insulse dusB, majorem ynam, alteram minorem appellant Major 

dirimitur è Somatra freto dicto de Sunda lava minor, quibna- 

dam dicta Cambaba (i.6., Qambava or Sombaya) eet anstralior maior(e) 
et Grien talior maiore ; vix adhuc nota*' 

The first part of this is in the yery words of Maffd (^Hist, Indica^ 
orig. ed. of 1588, p. 98). 

3 Orig. Dutch adds : " or narrow". 
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nny roinmonlic worth 20 or 25 thowsand Caixas the Bhar: 
winto and black Benioin is worthe 150 and 180 thowsand 
C^iixaH, and 200 thousand the Bhar. The wares that aie 
Ilu»n» [hy them] desired in barter for their spices^ are as 
horiMiftor followeth, divers and different sorts and colours of 
t*ottini lynnon, which come out of Canibaia, Ghoramandel 
iniil Hon^ila, as Sarasses de Gabares, and painted Tapen 
(v\m\ S. Thomas, of fj've elles [the pëece]: they are clothes so 
ralloil out of IWngala, white Cotton lynnen, viz. Sarampuraa» 
('iissiis. Sato]H>sas, and blacke Satopasen, and some [browne] 
unMouchod lynnon : out of Cambaia black Cannequiins,^ red 
Turiaos, whioh aro. all clothes of cotton lynnen, red Bey- 
riiinon i*ivat and litlc, which is verie like unto Cambricke : 
and I ani ]H^rs\vndod, if Clothe [of Holland were there to be 
8onM(\P it wonldo 1h> more cstéemed than Cotton lynnen out 
ol' Imlia. Thoso «lavons are of a verie fretfull and obstinate 
Nat\irt\ oi oolour muoh like the Malayers, brown, and not 
niuih unlikt» tho nu>n of Brasilia, strong and weU set, big 
linmu'il. tiatto faivs. bnmd ihicke chéekes, great eyebrowes, 
rtnial i\M»s. litiK» boanl, [not past] 3 or 4 hayres upon the 
\\\\\iv\ lippo and llïo rhinno: the hayre on their heades very 
th.N n atiil nhorl, Yot as blaoko as pitche, whose picture is to be 
rsi^i'U \\\ tlio piiMnro of tho Malayen of Malacca, because they 
iInm'II aml hatUrko inuoh togothcr. 

Koturnini^ a&^aino unto tho coast, East and by south about 
'J5 iniItH lu»Yond Java Maior, boginneth the Hand of Java 
Alintir** or liltio Java. and soniowhat further the Hand Timor, 
(whor nandoï's git^voth in groat abundance)* and a thousand 

' •* HlioV ranniH^uiiurt" (fttv «oto 1 on jv 60 above), 

* Orig, l>utoli : **tlu^» wuiitrioa**. 

^ Hen* tho oUl imino of Suiuntm ia appUod to Sambava. Cfr. Barton, 
Luittiuh, iv, i». öW, •• lava Minor (Suinbava)'* m^te. ** It is more probable 
t)mt Xha two original Javaa woro Java proper and Sumatra. Sunibava 
hardly lUikTvos such a titlo.** 

* Camocns (x, 184) : 

** AH tambem Timor, que o lenho manda 
Siiiulalo !(ii1iitifoi\> o ohoiniso." 
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other Ilaiids bordering all about, wliich I can not particularly 
set down, yet tliey are all iiiliabited. and full of people, 
and are like the Javera. •n- 

From Malacca they traveil to the Ilandes of Molmd a 
Bantla and Aiiiboyna, where the Portingalea havei' their 
forts and captaines and trafficke with them :* thpi«e Popes 
from Malacca aoiith east and by south, above this present 
betwéene many Hands and thniiigh many shalloids. These 
they must anker everie night, to avoyd dange in so great 
which continueth almost all tho waye to Moluccflole world is 
in that sort passed thoae hundreth milea, tls hillea, they 
conrse eastward, and eaat and by north, 250 ning els I»ut 
Hand called Eanda, which lyeth under 5 degne, Onyona, 
South aide. In this Hand the Portingalea doe tra some are 
in it are the beat* Nntmeggea and Flowera. Tlicre "es there- 
they doe preserve nutnieggea, and make oyle thereof,'' bread 
ia brought to Malacca, and from thence into all other plsd or 
the trafficke there consisteth most in bartering, as it doth of 
Sunda and Java, but they are not to be trusted, you muat 
keep good watcli, and goe not on land, bnt stay aborde the 
ahippe, wliether the Handera bring their marchandiaes. and 
deale [with men] as_l aaid before. for it happeneth divers 
times, that they deceave the Portingalea, which trust thera 
OA'er much, for that one of my acquaintance and my friend 
being there, for captaine in a shippe, the aliippe being coat 
away upon that coast, was with all his men taken [and put 
in prison], where for the apace of two yeares he indured a 
moat miserable lïfe, and in the end was ransomed. All these 

1 Tbe Fortngueae power in the Molucciu yna 8npplant«d by llie 
Dutch in the beginning of the seventeenth century. Tidore was given 
ap in IGOö, A brief hietorf of thi« pcriod is to be found in Bk. 
xvüi of Luya Coello de Barbuda's (Spanish) Enpreeai Mitilaret dt Liun- 
tanot, 4to,, LisboD, 1624 (pp. 817, ffg.), 

* Urig. Dutch : "in thia ialand grow the most and best" 

* " and (make) expreeacd oil from the same mita and flowere, 

which M brought thence to Mnlacot" 

1 2 
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voyages to Banda, Moluca, and those Ilands, and also any 
other way whatsoever in India, may no man make, without 
^ence and speciall favour of the King of Portingall, and 
thbir ofl&ces] are given them in recompence of their service 
herea.Tndies, as also all other offices, as in an other place 
cotton .^^..clared. 

and Benga miles beyond Banda North west, lieth the Hand 
from S. Thoyna, where the Portingales have a small fort : 
called out 0),h not much spice, but the shippes that sayle 
Cassas, Saté. to Maluco, doe stay there, and take in fresh 
unbleached ia this Hand* NorÜiwarde 70 miles, lyeth the 
Turiaes, wb under one degrée North, and is the first Iland 
ramen greccaes, sixe miles northward lyeth Malaco, and not 
and I am.^ Tarnate, and the Hands* of Clovea 
soulde,P 

^of Ind' 

Nati 

ni' The 21. Chapter. 

Of the Iland* of Maluco. 

The Ilandes of Maluco are five, viz. Maluco, Tamate, 
Tydor, Geloulo, and an other(;) where the Portingales have 2 
forts, that is in Tamate and Tydor, which long since were 
discovered^ and wonne, where they trafficke from Malacca 
and out of India. The Spaniards have sought divers meanes 
to have traffique there, and came from thence out of Nova 
Spaigne, into the Hand called Tamate,* where in a storme 

1 Orig. Dutch : " refreshments of fresh water^\ 

» Orig. Dutch : •* Of Amboyna". 

> Orig. Dutch : ** the other islands of cloye8'\ 

* Orig. Dutch : " Islands". 

6 By Abreu and Serrano (1511), vid^ Barros, Dec. iii, 5. ch. 6. Em- 
presas (ut «,), p. 255. 

' This might, at first sight, be taken for an crroneous allusion to the 
unfortunate Magalhaes, and to the murder of his successor in the com- 
mand — Duarte Barboea. But there were several subsequent expeditions 
of a like kind, which all cnded in the samc way ; and the account given 
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they lust tlieir sUippe, auJ su coiild uot get from tlience 
agaiiie, [whereby] they were by tlie Portingales most of them 
slayne, and the rest taken and sent [prisonera] into Portin- 
gale, whereupoD the King of Spaine and Portiugale had a 
long qnaiTeil and contention, touehing the lüvision üf their 
Conqiiests, and discovery of the seas, which by the Popea 
meanes at the last was ended, in such sort/ that at this present 
onely the Portingale trafickes to those Hands. These 
Hands have no other spice then cloves,' biit in so great 
abundance, that as it appearetb, by tbeni the whole world ia 
fllled therewith. In this Iland^ are found firie liilles, they 
are very dry and bnrnt laud, they have notbing ets hut 
victimla of flesb aud fiab, but for Kice, Come. Onyons, 
Garlicke, and sucb like,* [and all cither necessariea, some are 
brougbt from I'ortingale,^ and sonie from other places there- 
about, which they take and barter for cloves. Tlie bread 
which they have there of their owne [baking] is of wood or 
routes," like the men of ErasillJa, and their cloathea are oE 

liere ia of the eipedition of Villa Lobos in 1&45, anii ia taken from 
Gotifiilez de Meiido^a (Hitloria, Ilinerario part, cli. vü, p. 317). 
" Tliia Villa Lobos arrived at the llaode o( Malucas, and at those 

of TerrenaM In these ilaiids they bad great war by mennes 

of tbe Portugals, and went to the most part of them witb tbo 

aforesaido Forlugals unto tbe Lidia of Portugall, from whenix after- 
wards tbey sent tbem aa prisonera unto the said Eing of Portu. 

gall" (Hak. Soc. ed., ii, 259). 

' The demarcation was flrst settled by Pope Aleiaader VI (1493). 

"Ia ne qimndo Lis ad arma dedueeretur; oltra Ilcapcridum ineulas 

ud trecetiteBÏiDBm fere leucam et qtiadrageBÏniam diicto a Septentrionibus 
ad Australcm polum cïrculo ; totum terrarum orbem ex tequo bifariam 
BGCuit." (MafFd, H. /., p. 15.) Thu feuda betweentbe Spaniarda and 
Portugueae in the East continiied even atUx the two kingdoina were 
united. St«De Morga's jSueesoir (i'A>/i/i/n»e Itland», Uokl. Soc, uudx). 

* Orig. Dutch : " have nothing but doTes" 

■ Orig. Dutch: " these islauds" 

• Orig. Dutch : " Buch like requiaitea for life". 

'Orig. Dutch; " by the PortugiiKBe" 

' Orig. Dutch ; " The bread ihat tliey tiave anduse of their own is 

of wood or roota, like the BraeiliaDa" 
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woven strawe or herbes, faire [to the eye] : in these Hands 
onlie is found the bird, which the Portingales call passaros 
de Sol, that is Fowle of the Sunne, the Italians call it Manu 
codiatas, and the Latinists, Paradiseas, and by us called 
Paradice birdes,^ for ye beauty of their feathers which passé 
al other birds : these birds are never séene alive, but being 
dead they are found upon the Hand :* they flie, as it is said 
alwaies into the Sunne, and kéepe themselves continually iu 
the ayre, without lighting on the earth, for they have neither 
féet nor wingSj but onely head and body, and the most _,part 
tayle, as appeareth by the birdes that are brought from thence 
into India, and some from thence hether, but not many, for 
they are costlie.^ I brought two of them with me, for Doctor 
Paludanus, which were male and female, which I gave unto 
him, for his chamber. The Hands lie among divers other 
Hands, and because there is no speciall notice of them, by 
reason of the small conversation with them: I* let them 
passé, and tume againe unto the coast of Malacca, which I 
left at the Cape of Singapura, and so will shewe the Coast 
along. 

^ 'ïhe first account of these birds as they are in a state of nature is 
by Wallace in his Malay Archipelago, 

2 Orig. Dutch : " fall on the islands". Camoens (x, 132) : 
*' Aqui ha as aureas ayes, que nSio descem 
Nunca k terra e so mortas apparecem.^^ 
Burton: 

*' Here dweil the golden fowls, whose home is air, 
And never earth ward save in death may f are/' 
The origin of this fable is to be traced to the fact that the legs were 
not preserved, but remoyed. 

' Orig. Dutch : " for they are few and costly'*. 
< Orig. Dutch : " we". 
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Froni the Cape Singnpurft to the towue of Binii, and the ooast of 
Cfunbaia, luid Cauchmchioa, and thu Uee of Bomeo, LuionB, 
ManiiliuB or Philippinas. 

FroBQ the Cape of Singapura' to the hooke named Sinosura' 
eastward, are 18 miles, 6 or 7 miles from thence lyeth a 
cliffe iii ye sea coJIed Pedra bianqiie * or wliite Rock, where 
the shippes that come and goe to and from CJiiua, doe often- 
tyraes paase [in] great danger and aonie' are left upon it, 
whereby the Pylots when they corae thether are in great 
feare, for that otLer way then this they have not. 

From this hook Siiiosura East and by South 40, miles 
begiuneth the first corner of the Hand Borneo,' under one 

' Few wbo see the now splenjid town of Sincftpore wUl recollect that 
it ITBB realljr founded by Sir S. KoffleB iu thia ctnturj, aod that he 
found there only a miserable fisher- village. Camoens (i, 125) moii- 
tioDB the " land of Cingapura", but sa;B notbing of a village or town. 
Nor doee Eredia. ITie name, faowever, a comiption of the Sanakrit 
" Simha-pura" (=Lion-town) would indicat« that thcre was once a town 
tbere, founded in the eorlj centuries A.D, bj the Hindu coluniHie, and 
tliÏB is Bupport«d by the diacovery of inscripttong, in c]iaract<9« of that 
period, on the spot (Logan's Joai-nal of ifie Jiulian Arc/tipelago, and 
J. A. 5., Bengal). 

■ This is no proper name. LiiiBchat«n has miBonderstood the direc- 
tioD mentioned by Camoens (x, 125) in a figurative way : 
" Daqui, loroaodo a costa a Cynosura, 
Se enciirva o para a Aurora se endireita." 

Üurton ; 

" Thence ctirves the coast to face the Cynosure, 
Aud Inatly trends Aurora ward ite lay." 
A comporison with a aimilar alluaion (in x, BO) maki» thia plain : 
" Cyuoaura" (=" Bear" cooatellation) ia put for north, or polar star. 

" eate cabo Cingapara eat& contra o Norte, que entende aqui por 

' CynoBura', torua a tazer ponta para o Oriente (M. Correa). 

' Properly Pedra braoca, off Bintatu, 

* Orig.Dutoh: " some shi]*" 

* The name " Borneo" is merely a corrupt fonn of " Bruni". 
CamoeQB (x, 133) has Bontéo, and mcntions the camphor got there. 
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degréti in ye North, and etretx^betli 120. injles Nortli east till 
you be iinder 7. de^réea, tlie bruadtli as yet is not knowne 
. nor discovered. This lale is fiill of tr^es, fvom wbence Cam- 
fora ia taken, and ia the beat in all the East [countries]. 
From Sinosura the coast i-eacbetli North 30. miles to Üie 
towne of Pan,' which lyeth under thrée degrées and a halfe : 
ten niiles further by tlie same course the coaat runnetli 
againe North Nortliweat for 50, uiïles, where tlie towne of 
Patane lyeth iinder 7. degrees and a halfe : These two towns 
I'aii aud Patane are kingdomes, btit cüittributarie* to Sian ^ 
From these placea comes the wood called Pala Dagiila,* and 
the coatly swiiet wooJe ctUled Calamba,' which being good, ia 
waid agaiiist Silver and Gold : they alao have Caniphora, but 
not ao gooii as tbat of the Island Bomeo. Thei-e ia founde 
Bome gold, and tlie atone called Bezars stone.' wbicli is very 
coatly and proved to be good against iioyaon. There are 
likewise some Ilianiants, aud also Nutmega and tlowcrs, and 

' /.«., Pabang. Camoena lias (i, 125) ; 

'■ VpB Pani, Patane, reiuoa e a longum 
De Siao, que eates e outroB maie mijeita." 

' Only Pataiie is iiow tributary to Siaiu, 

■ " Le paya que les Eurojiëena nomiiient Sinm s'appello Müang-Thai 
(Ie royanme des libree) ; bod ancieo iioni (lalt Siijiim (i'atU! brane), d'oQ 
viunt le noni de Siam" (Mgr. Pallegoii, Demriiiliau du Boyaiinie ile S'iam, 
i, p. 6). It eeeniB more probabie tbat the name ia after the '-Sbam" 
tribes (cfr. Mayer's Chinttf Govtrtiiiwnl, p. 43). 

• /.c, '■' Pao Dagnila'', or aloes-wood, and a comiption of " agallocbum", 
wbich agata aeeras to be the SaHskrit " ngurii". Tlie ailly curru]>tionB 
(f.g-, "ligDUin aloea", etc.) to which this name has given rise nre 
endlesa. [Agiüla was surely taken direct from some native corr. o£ 
agurti. Y], 

• '• Calanibft", (?) a Malay name of the Barae ; apparently a corruptiou 
of a Chinese term aaid by Kuiupliius to be " Kilam ", G, Ue Orta {Col- 
toquioê, XIX ; Do L'iaaloes) host a senailile chapter ou tbia vood, and 
sireepa away nioat of the siUy old notiona about it. According U> him, 
the Malays called the beat kiud by the name Cahuiiba. 

• Orig. DuCch ; " Beatr or basar". 'Ihe Persian word padaahr, ex- 
peller of poiaons, becaine ImozHt in Arabic, alao pronounced bêzakr, 
froiii thence the EurojHuiiis got the word (cfr Doij, Oosierlingm, p. 26). 
Cfr. ch. 87, for n full iiecuunt of the foriuer nolioiiB ae to thia subslance. 
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the wood Sapon/ whereof also much is brought froin Sian, it 
is like Brasill^ to die withalL 

From Patane 120. myles North, the coast runneth backe 
againe unto Sian, which lyeth under 14. degrées and a halfe 
from Sian, from the tiirning in South west 15. myles : The 
coast runneth again south east 70. miles to the towne of 
Cambaia :* this towne lyeth under 10. degrëes. From thence 
the coast runneth againe Northeast 60. miles, and 60. miles 
Northwest : from whence it runneth West North west to the 
f urthest [parte] inwarde of the créeke of Cuchinchina : This 
coast of Cambaia is also called the coast of Champaa, this 
land hath much of ye swéet wood Calamba : Through this 
kingdome runneth the river Mecom into the sea, which the 
Indians name Captaine of all the Eivers, for it hath so much 
water in the Summer, that it covereth and watereth all the 
countrey, as the river Nilus doth [the countrey of] -^Igypt. 
The people of Cambaia beléeve that all creatures both men 
and beastes of what sort [soever] they be, do here receyve 
reward for their worke [whether it be] good or bad.* Up- 

* " Sapon." This is the Malaya/am " Sappatiga*', which the Portu- 
gueee took to the farther East ; the word literallj means red (wood). The 
idea of deriving the name from '^ Japan'^ is absurd, as the tree (Gsesalpinia 
S.) only grows in the tropics. * ürig. Dutch : ** ... brazil wood"... 

5 /.«., Cambodia, which Mgr. Pallegoix (Description de Siam, i, p. 28) 
says is a corruption of Kampkuxa, the f ormer name ; the present name 
being Khiwr, It was once a great kingdom, as the huge mins of 
Buddbist temples show, but for 300 years has been reduced to nothing 
by Siam and Cocbinchina. lts present state is well described by 
Mouhot, Bastian, and Vincent. 

« Word for word from the Lusiads (x, 127) : 

" Vês, passa por Camboja Mecom rio, 
Que capitao das aguas se interpreta ; 
Tantas recebe d^outro s<5 no estio, 
Que alaga os campos largoe e inquieta : 
Tem as enchentes, qiiaes o Nilo frio: 
A gente delle crê, como indiscreta, 
Que pena e gloria tem despois de morte, 
Os brutos animaes de tode sorte.*' 

The last lines clearly refer to Buddhist teaching, and Buddhism 

nd is, the religion of the country. 
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wards in the land behind Cambaia and Sian are many 
[severall] nations, as Laos, which are [a] great and [a] 
mightie [people], others named Auas and Bramas, which 
dwel by the hilles: others that dweil upon the hils called 
Gueos, which live like wild men, and eat mans flesh, and 
marke all their bodies with hote iron, which they estëeme a 
firéedome:^ These countreymen are such as are knowne, 
besides divers others that are unknowne. 

From the coast of Cambaia or Champaa East or to sea- 
ward about 100. myles little more or lesse lie ye Islands 
called the Lussons or Lussones, which were first discovered 
by the Spaniardes out of newe Spaigne, in an : 1564^ and 
were called also las Manillas or Philippinas,® because the 
principallest Haven and Towne is called Manillia, and of 
others Lusson,* whereof also they are named the Lussons : 
and the Spaniardes gave them the name of the King of Spaine, 
calling them ye Philippinas. This towne [of] Lusson or 
Manillia lyeth under 14 degrées, by this towne and Hand of 
Lusson lie a great number of Ilands^ which are all called the 

1 This is, again, a mere copj of Camoens (z, 126) : 

** Vês neste grao terreno os differentes 
Nomes de mil natodes nunca sabidas ; 
Os Laos em terra e numero potentes, 
Avds, Bramés, por serras tao compridas. 
Vd nos remotos montes outras gentes, 
Que Gueos se chamam de selvages vidas ; 
Humana carne comem, mas a sua 
Pintao com ferro ardente usan^a crua." 

These Gueos were thought to be Karens. Burton (iv, p. 542) suggests 
^^ they may be the Giao-chi (Kiao-tchi, or old Annamites), one of the 
f OUT great barbarian tribes of Northern Indo- China, on the frontier 
of the Middle Kingdom." [See The Kouys^ in Gamier^ Voy, cTExpL^ i, 
98. Y.] 

' By M. L. Legazpi. (See De Morga^ p. 16, ffg.) 

3 ^' The commander-in-chief had given to all these isles the name of 

Philippines, in memory of his Majesty" (i.«., Philip H of Spain) {De 
Morga^ p. 17). 

^ The origin of the name is yet to bc explained. 
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Manillians, Lussona [or] rhilippines, aüd are all at the coni- 
mandement of tlie Spaniardea, whose Govemom' or Captaiue 
lyeth in the towne of Manillia or Lussnij, who waa sent 
thether out of Nova Spaïgne in the behalfc of the Eing [of 
Spaine], and also a Bishop, aa head [over all the reat],^ 

AU these Uauds have in time pust liéeae under the crowii 
of China, and iipon Bonie occasioii* left it, wherehy there waa 
«o policie nor govemment among the luhabitanta [of the 
aame], for that he that waa the richest [and of most power 
amougat tliem] was maïater, and lived together like beastes 
whereby the Spaniardea had hut aniall labor to suhdue thein, 
whereof manie they baptised, and made [them] Christians, 
which everie day increaaed :* it is a very fruitfiü land, aiidl 
hath much come, and al aortea of [wilde beaates, aa] harta, 
hynds, and auch like: alao cattle, aa buffels, oxeu, kyne, 
hngges, goatea, etc. tbey have manie muske cattea,* all kinde 



1 The eorly historjr of these idanda is to be fonnd in De Murga'a 
Saerêoe «n liu lilas Pkilippituu, 4to., printcd at Mexioo in 1609, ol 
wbich the üaïluyt Society bas given e, tranalHtion (by Lord Stanley 
ot Alderley) in 1868. The beat modem account ia Ur. F. Jagort 
chsruüng Reine, at whlcb tberc is an indifferent English tranalation. 

' ürig. Dutch : " for oertain caiisea" 

* For tlie bcginning of the nipid oon?er8ion of the natirea, see De 
Uorga, pp, 318, Sg. It was effccted by Franciscane, DominicanB, 
AuguBtinians, and Jeauits. Un p. 320 it ia aaid : <■ In these ialands 
theru ia no province ar town of the uatives whieh rcaUta conreraion and 
doca not dnsire it : hut, aa bas beea aaid, ia soiue their baptism ia 
delayed for want af kbourera to remaiu with them to prevent their 
cetrogresaion or reverting to their idolatriea." It appeara that now all 
the nativi-a of the Fhilippinea, exccpl aavage htll-tribes, aro noninally 
Chriatian; and Mr, W. G. Palgnive haa giveu (in the ChrnhUl Maga- 
zine) a very roae-coloured account of them, It muat be recoLlect«d that 
tha missionajiea in the Fhüippioes have never had the difficultiea 
to conteud with, and the uoaeeraly riïalriea which have ariacn in 
India proper, and ruined their work there. I allude to Üie residla 
of Iha " Padroado", and to the rivalriea of misBiouariefl ot different 



' De Morga (p. 286) says the aame. 
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of fruites, as in China, abundance of hony and fish : it is said 
also that there is all kindes of spices, but as yet there is no 
certaintie thereof, but onely that the Spaniardes give [it] 
forth 80 : but you must thinke they doe it because they wil 
extol and set forth their things above all others, as their 
manner ia Those of China trafficke^ with these Hands, and 
bring thether all sortes of commodities out of their country, 
as al silkes, cottons, porselynes, powder for shot, sulphur, 
brinistone, yron, stëele, quicke silver, and other metals, coper, 
meal nuttes, chesnuttes, bisquit, dates, al sorts of lynnen 
cloth, deskes, and such like, and of all curious things that 
may be found, and there cometh from China thether every 
year at least 20 shippes, and from thence is [their mar- 
chandise] by the Spaniardes shipped and sent into newe 
Spaine, and to Mexico, which waye is now as common, as 
from India to Portingale, wherewith wee will return againe 
unto our matter, concerning the coasts where we left, that is, 
from the further part inwards of the Haven of Cauchinchina 
eastward to the hooke called the Terra Alta, or the high lande, 
which lyeth under 19. degrées, and they are 60. miles. There 
beginneth the great kingdome of China, whereof we will 
speake particularly. 

This running in [of the water or Haven], is the ende of 
the land of Cambaia, and the coast of Champaa, where the 
lande called Cauchinchina beginneth : which land and coast 
reacheth unto China, as [it] is saide [before]. This lande of 
Cauchinchina is devided into two or thrée kingdomes, which 
are under the subiection of the King of China, the people 
for person, manners, customes, and ceremonies are abnost 
like those of China, it is a fruitful Countrie of all necessarie 
provisions and victuals. It hath also much of the wood 
[called] Palo Daguilla, and of the [most] swéete woode 

^ Cfr. Gon^alcz de Mendo9a'8 Historia^ Jtinerario (ch. viii(=xiii), pp. 
322, ffg. ; Hak. Soc. ed., ii, pp. 265, ifg.), from which this is taken. 
Also De Morga's Ph'tlipimie hlands^ pp. 337-9. 
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[called] Calamba,^ also much Silke and other marchandises, 
as tSiose of China [have]. From this corner East and by 
South, ten miles from the land lyeth the Hand of Aynao, 
which is an Hand and Province of China, betwéene this 
Hand and the firme land is a fishing of Pearle.^ From this 
corner coasting along the shore Northeast and by East [are] 
90. miles, [where] lyeth the Hand and towne of Macao under 
22. degrëes and a halfe, this is inhabited by the Portingals, 
together with the naturall countrimen of China, from Macao 
Northwest in a créeke oi river which is full of Hands inwards 
lyeth the towne of Canton under 24. degrées and a halfe, and 
is 30. miles from Macao, which is the chiefe Towne of this 
Province [and] is a great Towne of Marchandise, from 
whence the Portingals have their ware, and is the onely 
place where they [usually] have conference^ with the whole 
countrie of China. 



The 23. Chapter. 



Of the great f ruitf uil kingdom and strong countrie of China, with other 

notable things of the same.^ 

The land of China lyeth under Tropicus Cancri,^ and the 
coast thereof stretcheth Southwest and Northeast, above 

1 Camoens (x, 129) : 

*^ Ves, corre a coeta, que Champd se chama, 

Cuja mata é do pao cheiroso omada" 

« Orig. Dutch : " of all kinds (of) pearla»' 

* Orig. Dutch : * * communication^^ 

* Linschoten^s account of China is based on Gamoena' allusions and 
Gon^alez de Mendo^a^s Historia. Wherever he has to give a Chinese 
term, he foUows the orthography (or cacography) of the last. Ile men- 
tions this author (at the end of his ch. zxiv), but does not say how 
much hc is indebted to him. 

^ Camoens (x, 129) : 

'* Aqui o soberbo imperio, que se affama 
Com terras e riqueza nao cuidada, 
Da China corre e occupa o senhorio 
Desd' o Tropico ardente ao Cinto frio." 
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400. miles, it hath on the Southwest side the kingdome of 
Cauchinchina, and on the North west and North [side] 
Tartaria. In the lande lying westward from China, they say 
there are white people, [and] the land called Cathaia, where 
(as it is thought) are many Christians, and that it should 
confine and border upon Persia. But to the purpose of China, 
it is sayd, that betwéene the landes of China and Tartaria, 
there is a walP in length 500. miles, which is thus to be under- 
stoode, that [on the same side of the Countrie] there are verie 
high mountaines, [all along the borders], and some vallies 
betwéene them, which may in all bee counted 80. miles, 
which [vallies] are with walles made as high, and even with 
the hils, whereby the Countrie is all inclosed like a wall or 
Bulwarke, to defend them from the Tartarians, which are 
their great enemies : who, in times past before the wall was 
made, had almost overcome the whole kingdome, many yeares 
together, as Histories make mention, but driving them out 
againe, and after that making [their Countrie] sure by that 
wall, ever since they have continued in peace [and quiet] 
from the Tartarians. 

The kingdome of China^ is devided into fiftéene Provinces, 
accounting the land and Province of Aynao, and every Pro- 
vince hath a principall [or shire] Towne, whereof the whole 
Province taketh the name. In the middle of this kingdome 
lyeth a great Lake, or Sea, from whenc/e doe spring many 
ryvers and heads, which part and spread themselves through- 

1 Camoena (x, 130) : 

*^ Olha o muro e edificio nunca crido, 
Que entre um imperio e o outro se edifica.** 
Burton: 

** Behold yon wondrous and incred'ble Wall, 

This and that other Region built to part" 

Linschoten^B account is taken from Chapter ix of Book i of Gon^alez de 
Meudo^^ B Historia (p. 18=p. 28), and from eb. xii of the Itinerario (or 
last book, p. 337). Cfr. also Marco Polo'a account in Col. Yule's edition. 

2 G. de Mendo^a, Hist, (pp. 13 and 337 ; Hak. Soc., i, 22 ; and 
ii, 283). 
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out the whole kingdome, in so many branches^ that men may 
travel throgh [the Countrie] in Boats, Barkes, and Brigan- 
tines,^ which they use in those Countries.^ The aboundance 
of this water is the cause that it* is so fruitfull of all things, 
and most of their Townes, Boroughs, and Villages are built 
upon rivers and waters, whereby they have great traffiques, 
serving ech other with all things in great aboundance, this 
Sea coast is the greatest [coast of any countrie on the water 
side] that was ever heard off, wheron lyeth five provinces, 
which are Cantao or Canton, after the which Northeastward 
lyeth Chincheo, and then Liampoo, and Nanqijn or Nankijn, 
and Paquian,*^ which is the last Northeastwarde. In this 
province the King holdeth his Court,® and most part of his 
souldiers, because this Province lyeth néerest to Tartaria, and 
it is saide, that this Province is one of the best in all China, 
wherfore the King këepeth therin [continually], The coun- 
trie is so fuU of Scutes and Boates to sayle in ryvers, that it 
is wonderfull,'^ for they say [and aflRrme,] that in the Haven 
and ryver of Canton, there are [alwaies] more ships and 
barkes, then are in the whole [countrie] of Spaine. The land 
by meanes of ye good ayre and temperatenes [thereof ] is so 
fruitfull, that al things are there to be had in great abund- 
ance, as Come, Eice, and other such like graine or sëedes, 
and is both sowen and mowed [continually] al the yeare long.^ 
Within the land ther are some Elephants, Lyons, Tygers, and 
such® cruell beastes. There^^ are also many beasts of Mo- 

^ Original Dutch : ^* in so great numbera" 

* Orig. Dutch : " Bergantynen'*. 

' " In these countries." Orig. Dutch : " there''. 

* Orig. Dutch : **the land'' 

6 " Paquian" : Pe-che-lie" (Sir Q. Staunton). 

ö Orig. Dutch: " residence and court" 

^ Orig. Dutch : »* that it ia a wonder to telF'. 

8 G. de Mendo9a, Hi^t., Itin, ch. xii (p. 337 ; Hak. Soc., ii, p. 284;. 

» Orig. Dutch: ** other" 

^^ ITiis is from Mendo^a's Historia, i, ch. iv (p. 8=i, p. 16), and the 
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seliaet, [that is to say, Muske-Cattes],wliich are of the bignesse 
and likenesse of a little Dogge, which they kill and burie for 
certaine daies, and being rotten, and well bmsed with blowes, 
whereby tlie flesh and blond are mixed together, they make 
many round Balies of the [same] flesh and bloud so mixed, 
each Ball of an ounce waight, by the Portingals called Papo, 
which they carie into all places. There are also in that land 
many Cattes of Algallia, or Civet' [Cattes], and [some] Amber. 
They have also horses, but smaller then [the horses] in 
Europe. Gëese, Hennes, Duckes, and such like, are there in 
[great] aboundance, rj^er and sea Fish are likewise plentifull, 
and all kind of necessaries whatsoever. The countrie hath 
many mines of Golde and Silver, but the King letteth it not 
[commonly] be carried out [of the countrie], but kéepeth it 
in his house for treasure, therefore they séeke [and procure] 
all things [to bee brought into the land] : notwithstanding 
they have great riches in their houses, of Gold, Silver, and 
other common Jewels, they estceme more of Silver then of 
Golde,^ because the Golde is of many values^ and prices, and 
the Silver is alwaies of one price. It hath also many Pearles 
and Alioffar,* which come out of the Hand and Province of 
Aynao,^ also much Quick-silver, Copper, Iron, Stéele, Blick,^ 

Itinerario^ ch. xii(p. 339=ii, p. 286). " Moeeliaet", etc., Muskus. Oude- 
mans (iv, p. 484). A modification of the Port. al-mizcle from Ar. al-misk. 

* ** Algallia", t.e., Ajp. al'ghalii/aJi=CiYet (cfr. Dozy et Ëngelmann, 
Glossaire^ p. 118). ** Civet*', t.^., Ar. zahöd^ etc. (cfr. Dozy, Oosterlingen^ 
p. 31). 

2 Another proof that since the zvith cent. the relative values of gold 
and silver have been cntirely changed in the East. Cfr. note 1 on p. 11 
above. In China in the xvith cent. gold was relativelj cheaper and 
silver dearer than in Europe (Mendo^A, Hut,^ i, iv, p. 9=i, 18). 

» Orig. Dutch: " Alloys" 

* " Aljofar,'' i.f., seed-pearls. (See note 1, on p. 45, above.) 

* G. de Mcndo9a, Ilut.^ It'uierario part, ch. xii, p. 340=ii, p. 266. 

« " Bliek'* in the Dutch ; »*bracteas" in the 1599 Latin. This repre- 
sents '* laton'* in the origiual Spanish of G. de Mendo^a, which is copied 
by Linschoten. It raeans, therefore, "latten", ?.r., iron covered with 
tin (according to Sir G. Stauntun's note on Parkc'H Tr.) ; or (?) yellow 
copper. 
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Tin, Leade, Brimstone and other such like mettales, and 
Amber, besides all these ricbes, and innunierable rents that 
tbe King of China hath, it is said that he hath in every 
cbiefe shire or Province towne^ a great and unknowne trea- 
surie. It* is a common custome in that countrie to weare, as 
we doe here, course and common cloth and linnen, as also 
Silke, Satin and Brocado, which is cloth of Golde and Silvêr, 
with faire workes and borders, [downe to their shooes, which 
they commonly use,] because of the great quantitie of Silke, 
that is within the countrie, for it is affirmed for a trutli, that 
only from the town of Canton there is yearely carried into 
India, above thrée thousnnd Quintals of Silke, which are sold 
by waight, besides the Silkes that are yearely carried to the 
Hands of lapan, Lucon, or Phillippinas, and to the land* of 
Sian, and other countries bordering about the same : and yet 
there stayeth so much within the countrie, that therewith 
might bee laden whole Fléetes [of shippes], and would not be 
missed : there is also much Flax and Cotton, and so* good 
cheape, that it is almost incredible :^ the eartlien Pots, Cuppes 
and vessels® that are made there, are not to bee numbred, 
which are yearely carried into India, Portingall, Nova 
Spaignia, and other waies, but tlie finest sorte may not be 
carried out of tlie land upon paine of death, but serve onely 
for the Lords and Governours of the countrie : which are so 
fine that Christall is not comparable unto if These Pots 

1 Orig. Dutch : " in all chief towDs of the prc'vinces con- 

cealed treasure." 

*Thi8 next subject (down to '* incredible'*) is from <>. de Mendo^a, 
It'uierario part of the Ifiatoria, ch. xii (p. 341 =ii, pp. 286-7). 

3'^ Land." ürg. Dutch : " island" 

* ürig. Dutch : *» very" 

^ Orig. Dutch : " that it id a wonder*'. 

« ürig. Dutch : * * porcelains" This is taken from the same 

part of Mendo^a's Historia (p. 342=p. 287). 

^ Orig. Dutch: ^^ that no crjstal-glaas can be compared with 

thcm". 

K 
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and Cups^ are made inwards in the lande, of a certaine earth 
that is verie hard, wliich is beaten smal and then layed to 
stéepe in Cesterns of stone fuU of water, made for tlie pur- 
pose, and wlien it is well stéeped and often stirred, (as we do 
milke to make üutter)* of the finest thereof which driveth [or 
swimmeth on the top] they make the finest worke, and use 
the courser accordingly, whereof some they paiut, and then 
they are dried and baked in Ovens. 

Hie maner to make [Eartlun Pots and Cups (called] Por- 
cellcyn [Cuppes)'] by Scaligcr is set doionc in his Booke of 
Suhtilties in this manner. In the 92 Exerdse, Tlic Cuj>s and 
earthen Pots that are called Porceleynes, whereof also the Earth 
hath her name, are first beaten to small Poulder, whicit they 
steepe in water, and th^tnforme their Pots \_Citppes, and vessels] 
out of the same, which dcme they burne^ them under tlie earth, 
and haviwj laycn in the earth 100. yearcs, being tlien f uil 
baked and made, tliey are diggcd foorth and soulde, some say, 
that not the Cuppes, etc. bui the stuffe is buried, cUthough John 
Iluygliens opinion seemefh to bc truc and according to tlieir 
maner, saying, that they are mude of Earth, as otlier Pots and 
Cannes are made in otir countrie} 

Tlie land also aboundeth in Honie, Suger and Waxe,^ of all 
sorts of Spices, rootes and plantes as also fruites, and mucli 
more then in Spaine : and other kindes of fruites also which 
are not knowne heere: there are Oranges that are swéeter 

* Orig. Dutch : **..... porcelains" On this name sco Mahn*8 

Et l/m. Unfci'Hy p. 11, fg. The word is Italian, not of Ëastern origin. 

2 This account of the niethod of the mauufacture is f rom Mendo9a's 
Ifistona, i, ch. x (pp. 21-2 ; Hak. Soc., i, p. 33). Marco Polo first 
mentioned it. 

3 Rmd '* biiry'* ; *• burne" must be a misprint. Orig. Dutch : ** ende be- 
graven die onder die aerde". Scaliger seems to have foliowed Barbosa. 

* Annotatio D. Paludani (orig. Dutch cd., but not given in the 1599 
Latin). It is properly printed as such, }.e.^ in different type, in the 
original e<lition of the Kn^lish. 

ö Orig. Dutch : ** of Sugar and Hony and Wax, and very goo<i 

o.heai>" This is f rom the ftimrano in Mendo^a's Tfhtorui^ ch. xii 

(|.. 342=ii, p. 2H7\ 
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Iheii Suger : there is a kind of f luit called Lecliyas, wlüch are 
like Plums, but of auothèr taste, and are very good and inuch 
estéemed, whereof I have eaten, to conclude it hatli of all 
tliings tliat man can wish or desire. 

The rents^ and revenewes of the King of China are so 
great, that it is incredible, for he hath onely in custome out 
of a river in the province of Canton, for Salt that is made 
there, yearly a million and a halfe of Golde, whereby men 
may estéeme the rest accordingly. All the Townes in that 
Countrie are walled about with stone walles, and have 
Ditclies of water^ round about them for their securitie, they 
use no fortresse nor Castles, but onely uppon every Gate of 
the ïowne they have strong Towers, wherein they place 
their Ordinance for defence of ye towne. They use all 
kinde of arraes, as Calivers/ Bowes, Pikes of divers sortes, 

1 This is from the Itinerario in Mendo^a's Ilhtoria, eb. xii (p. 341= 
ii, p. 286). 

2 Orig. Dutch : " water or rivers" 

3 This mention is curious, as the Chinese seem to have had an im- 
portant part in the invention of firearms. The orig. Dutch has " Roers" 
(=bui8, according to Oudemans in his Old aml Middle- Dutch Dy.), In 
the Latin of 1599 this is : ^^ Armis etenim omnis generis utuntur, solo- 

petis" ; so there can be no doubt that guns are intended. This 

sentence is, however, copied from G. de Mendo^a (p. 342=ii, p. 288) : 
^^ No usan fortalezas ni las tienen, sino solamente unas torres sobre las 
puertas de las ciudades, y alli ponen toda el artilleria que ay para de- 
fensa de la tal villa o ciudad usan de muchas maneras de armas, en 
especial de arcabuses, arcos, y lanyas de tres o quatro maneras y tambien 
de espadas que son como alfanjes, y con ellaa rodelas." Parke trans- 
lates : **They doo use no fortes, neyther have they any, but onely over 

the gates of the cities, towers, , and in them is put all the artilerie, 

the which is for the defence of that city or towne. They use many 
sortes of weapons, but in especiall hargabustes, bowes, lances of three 
or foure manners, swords like unto faunchers, and with them targets.*' 
(llie rest of the pasaage here about the Chinese soldiers is similarly a 
contiuuation of this passage in G. de Mendo^a.) Mendo9a has also a 
chapter (iii, 15) to show that the Chinese had firearms long bef ore they 
were known in Europe (pp. 97-99=i, pp. 128-130) : but accepts the 
exaggerabed notions of the Chinese. He repeatedly mentions firearms 
and shots from them. This voyage was in 1574-5. The conclusion of 
Reinaud and Favc (1849) is: "En résumr, aux Chioois appartiennent 

k2 
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Kapiers, like Falceons, Cortlasses and Targets. The souldiers 
when tliey goe to warre, weare (Joates downe to their knëes, 
lyned witli Cotton, so that the thrust of a Pike or a Rapier 
will not readily enter, such as are souldiers are paide by tlie 
Kjng, which are knowen by wearing a red or a yellow Hat, 
whereof there are so many, that the number is not knowne, 
they liave Captaines of 10. of 100. of 1000. 10000. 20000. &c. 
Which Captaines may bee knowne by certaine tokens, one 
from the other, whereby they know how many men he hath 
under him. Every month^ they Muster and are paide with 
Silver [money], for they have no other Co)'Tie, and they are 
péeces of out Silver,- in which sort they pay and receive all 
their money, for the which piirpose they doe alwayes carrie 
about them a paire of Ballaunce with an instrument to cut 
the Silver.^ A souldier hath every moneth*, the value of a 
Eyall and a halfe of Spanish money in silver, which is more 
in that countrie (as the value and price of all things goeth 
there) then foure Ducates or twelve Guilders with us. For 
Eeligion^ and ceremonies they are Heathens,. without 

la découverte du salpêtre et son emploi dans les feux d'artifice (c. 1232). 
lis ont les premiers mélange cette substance avec Ie soufre et Ie charbon, 
et reconnu la force motrice qui nait de la combustion du mélange : c'est 
ce qui leur a donné l'idée de la fusée. Ik ont même remarqué Tayantage 
d^uu charbon de bois léger. Four les Arabes, ils ont su produire et 
utiliser la force projective qui résulte de la détonatiou de la poudre : 
en un mot, ils ont inventé (r. 1300) les armes k feu" {Journal As,^ No. 
16, 1849 ; sep. imp., 1850, p. 71). ITiis disposes of the claims of the 
Chinese, llie vain assertions of natives of India and their foolish 
advocates do not deserve notice. 

1 Orig. Dutch : *' every new moon". 

2 ƒ.6. , so-called Sycee silver. This Information is from Mendo^a's 
Histaria, i, ch. x (p. 22=i, p. 34). 

* Orig. Dutch : ** for which they always carry with them small 
balances or scales to weigh, with an iostrument to cut and to snip the 
silver". 

* Orig. Dutch : " every new moon for his wages or pay". 

^ lliis is from ch. xiii of the Ii\uerario in Mendo^a's Ilhtoriu (p. 343 
=ii, pp. 28iMM)). 
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aiiy sparke [or point] of Mahomets law, or of any other 
sects. In mauy places they pray to the Divell, onely be- 
cause hee slioulde not hurt tliem. When any man lietli on 
liis death bed, they set the picture of the^ Divell before him, 
with the Simne in [his] left hand, and a poinyard in the 
right hand, which Divell is painted with a very fierce looke : 
and therfore they desire the patiënt or sicke man to looke 
well upon him, that hee may bee his friend in the world 
to come, and that yeare^ hee may not hurt him. They pray 
to the Sunne and the Moone, which they thinke, are man 
and wife, and when any Eclipse happenetli, they make great 
sacrifices, fearing that God will take their lives [from them], 
and cleane overthrow them, whcreby they are in great feare.* 
They doe all believe the immortalitie of the soule, and that 
af ter their deathes, they shall receive either good or evill 
reward in the world to come according to their workes. 
Wherefore they use faire [and costly] Graves, and beléeve 
that in the world to come men shall never more die, but live 
for ever, there are also in this land many and divers faire 
Universities, and Schooles* [for learning], where they studie i 
Philosophie, and the lawes of the land, for that not any man 
in China is est(?emed or accounted of, for his Lirth, family or 
riches, but onely for his learning and knowledge, such are 
they that serve^ in every Towne, and have the government 
[of the same,] being served and honoured with great solem- 
nities, [and worthinesse], living in great pleasure and es- 
téemed as gods. They are called Loitias,^ and Man- 

1 ürig. Dutch : " a" 2 Should be * there". 

3 Orig. Dutch : " fear and confusion". 

* Orig. Dutch : ** studies or schools". Tl. is is also from the same part 
of Meiido^a's Historia as what goes before (p. 346=ii, pp. 291-2). 

* F.e.^ **fill office". This is an early account of the now famous 
exaiiiiuation system of the Chinese which has been copied in Europe. 

6 *' Loitia," a comiption (?) of ** Siii-Ts*ai"=IJcentiate. ** In every 
sccond ycar the Literary Chancellor of each province completes a to»r of 
his domain, holding exaininations — uffar-lin—aX the different Prefec- 
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dorijns,' mul are tilwaies borne in thestréetes,8itting in Chariots* 
which are hanged [about] with Curtaines of Silke, [covered] 
with Clothes of Golde and Silver, and are miicli given to 
Ijanketing, eating, drinking, and niaking good cheare, as ako 
the wliole land^ of China. No man may rule, govenie, or 
iise any Office of Justice in the Towne or place where he 
was borne, which they save, the King doth, becaiiso their 
friendes or parents should not nioove or perswade them to doe 
anything* contrarie to Justice, or to the hinderance of the 
Kings service. When any of the aforesaide [goveniours or 
rulei's] die in China, they kill divers of their servants and 
wives, and cause all kinde of \ictuals and necessaries with 
divers Jew^els to bée put into the Grave with them, wherebv 
they thinke themselves well provided, and to have good coni- 
panie with them, to live withall in the other world.* 

The Countrie is verie temperate and good ayre, for it be- 
ginneth uuder 1 9. degrées, and is in some places higher then 
50. degrces, whereby it is to be presumed, that it must [of 
force] be fruitfull, a great helpe theivunto is the earaest and 
continuall labour the [countrimen and] inhabitants take, to 
build houses in their land,^ wherebv there is not one foote 
of land lost, [or that lyetli wast, fur] even to the verie moun- 
taines, it is l)Oth plowed and planted, because there are so 

tural cities. Candidates who are successful on these occasions obtain 
their first degree, and become entitled ttiu-ts'a'u which may be rendered 
liicentiate" (May er, pp. 69-70). Sir G. Staunton doos not explaiu this 
word in hiaedition of Parke^s traoslation of Mendo^a. 

1 Mandorijns, i.^., the IVfalay name for Chinese dignitaries, taken 
f rom the Sanskrit " MantrF', and applieil by the Malays to their own 
lower officials. The final nasai alone is Portuguese. 

* *» Chariots'* should be "chairs". 

3 Should be : *' all those of China''. 

* Orig. Dutch : " anything unjust or". 

•'This curious statement is f rom G. de Mendo<^a, p. 345 ^ii, p. 291^. 
It must refer to Tartan». 

"Orig. Dutch: *'to cuUivate their land". This is all fioiu tho 
first book, ch. ii, of MciuUm^us llistunn \\ 1 ; ii, p. IP. 
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many people [in the Countrie]. It is not iii mans memorie, 
tbat ever there was plagiie [in that Countrie]/ and they 
have a law which is very sti-aiglitly hoklen, that no man 
may goe [or depart] out of the Countrie without licenee, 
nor yet that any stranger may come into the land without 
leave iqx)n paine of death. Likewise, no man may travaile 
through tlie Country to begge, whereof they have a gi-eat 
aire, and looke néerely unto it. The people are well formed, 
and commonly fat and well liking of body, broade and round 
faces, smal eyes, gre^it eyebrowes, broad foreheads,^ small and 
flat noses, litle beards, seaven or eight hayres alx^ve their 
lippes and under their chinnes, and verie blacke haire, which 
they estëeme verie much, and have great care in ye keming 
thereof, and in keeping [it] cleane, as well men as women, 
and weare it as long as it will growe, and then binde it in a 
knot on the top [of their heads], and upon it they put a 
péece of Silke netting. Those that dweil on the Sea side, 
with whome the Portingals traffique, that is [in] Machaii and 
Canton, are a people of a brownish colour, like the white 
Moores in Afi'ica and Barbaria, and part of the Spaniards, 
but^ those [that dweil] witliin the land, are for color like 

^ From ditto : Itinerarh part, ch. xii, p. 336=ii p. 289. 

2 Ihis description of the Chinese is from Gon9a]()z de Mendo^a^s 
Jfhtoriay &c. (bk. i, ch.x, p. 19=i p. 29),improved and added to by V. IJn- 
schoten. Orig. Dutch : " groote ooghschcUen, ende seer hooghe wynbrau- 
weu'\ ï.f., large eyelids and very high eyebrows (cfr. Kiiian and Oude- 
uuins for these words). The Latin of 1599 correctly translates : 

'' palpcbris grandioribus superciliis elevatis*' lliese details 

are not in the Spanish from which Liuschoten copied the rest of this 
passage. 

3 This passage is loosely translated and wrongly punctuated. It 
should run : •* But those inland, are like the Nctherlanders and High 
Dutch, that is to say, in colour. There are some among them that are 
wliolly black, and that have large eyes and f uil beards ; but few (of 
them) it is to be presumed, as the Chinese also relate, tbat they have 
their descent from some ad mixtures of the Tartars and their neighbours, 
other strange nations, when it was allowed them to have intorcourse 
with them'', etc. 
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Netlierlaiiders aiid high Dutches. There are many amoiig 
them that are cleane blacke, which have great eyes and much 
beard, but verie few [of them, as] it may well bee thought, 
and as the men of China themselves report. Their ofspring 
was out of Tartaria, or from other of their neighboiirs of 
straunge Countries, at such time when they had licenee [to 
travaile into those Coimtries, and] to have conversation with 
them V)y trade of marchandise, which nowe they may not doe, 
as it is saide before. They use to weare the nayles of their 
left hands very long, and on the right hand short,^ which they 
hold for an auncient ceremonie of their law and beliefe. 
Their apparell (as I said [before]) is most of Silke of all 
colours, that is siich as are of welth, and indifferent rich,* 
others and such as are poore, do weare apparel of CotUm 
linnen, and of blacke and coloured Sayes and such like stuffe:^ 
Cloth made of WooU nor Velvet they can not niake in all 
China, although there wanteth no wooll, and they have many 
shéepe : notwithstanding, they know not how to use it, and 
wonder much at it when the Portiugalles bring it thether. 
The women goe verie richly apparelled, with long and w4de 
Gownes, they weare many Jewels on their heades, within 
their haire, and also uppon their bodies, they doe commonly 
hold their hands covered, they are but little sèene [abroad], 
but sit most part within the house, and estéeme it for a 
great beautifying [unto them] to have small féete,* to the 
which end they use to binde their féete so fast when they 
are young, that they ciuniot grow to the fuU, whereby they 
can hardly goe, but in a nianner halte lanie. Which custome 
the men have brought up, to let them from much going, 
for that they are verie jealous, and unmeasurable leacherous 
and unchast, yet is it estéemed a beautifying and comli- 

> Orig. Dutch : *• cut off'' 

* Orig. Dutch : *• miJdling condition". 

3 Latin of lólM.) : "Plebs tanien gossypinis vestibus, aliisque vuU 
garibus peiiulis iiiccdit '' 

* Cfr. MondoyaV Uia' >nn^ i, ch. x. (p. 20 _ i, p. Öl . 
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nesse for the women. Those that nre of any wealth or 
estate, are bom in chaires throiigh the stréets, hanged and 
covered witli Silke, Sattin, and Daniaske Curtins, woven with 
silver and golde thréedes, and have small holes [to looke 
throiigh], 80 that they may sée and not be séene. 



The 24. Ciiapter. 

Of the Provinces, Townes, and other things worthie of memorie in the 

kingdome of China. ^ 

The kingdome of China is devided into 15 provinces, every 
one l)eing as great (as it is reported [and founde written]) as 
til e best kingdome in Europe, and are govemed by a Viceroye 
or (Jovernour, which by the Chinaes is called Cochin.* Two 
of the said Provinces are ruled by the King hiraselfe and his i 
Conncell, which are Tolanchia (1) and Paguia (2), wher the' 
King is alwaies resident. The other Provinces are called 
Foqiiiem (3), Olam (4), Sinsay (o), Xansay (6), Oquiam (7), 
Aucheo (8), Hona (9), Canton (10), Quicheo (11), Che- 
qiieam (12), Saxi (13), Aynaon (14), Susuan (15).* Most of 

* Mcndo9a, //1#^, i, ch. vii, p. 16 = p. 21. 

* •* Cochin." According to Mayers {Chinese Government, p. 81), in- 
spectora {Sün Fu) were succeeded in the sixteenth century by govemore- 
general {Tsung-tuh). The Avvm of 1583-4 term the Viceroy 'Tutano' 
or *Liancitano\ 

3 These names are taken from Gonyalcz Mcndo^a^s Historia, i, 7, p. 13, 
=i, p. 22. Mr. Mayers {Chinese Governniefit, p. 31) says : *'The modem 
division of the Empire into provinces, called Shêng, dates from theperiod 
of the Yuan dynasty (f ourtoenth century), when, in addition to the depart- 
ments of the central government, which were designated Chung Shn 

Shèïig , thirteen provincial govemorships were established, under the 

title of * ambulatory' departments, or Chung Shu Hing Shéng The 

Ming dynasty inherited this system from their Mongol predecessors, and 

coiitinued it with slight alteration The fifteen provinces of the 

Ming dynasty were Shan-tung(lO), Shan-si (6), ITo-nan (9), Shen-si (5), 
Fuh-kien (ii), ChHi-kiang (12), Kiang-si, Hu-kwang(7), Sze-ch'wan (15), 
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these I^rovinces have rivers and waters running through 
them, and have conference [and familiaritie by buying and 
selling with each other] both by water and by land. It is 
recorded by the Chinaes themselves in their Chronicles/ that 
in these fiftéene Provinces ther are 591. chiefe Citties, 1593. 
other Citties, besides villages -? whereof sonie are so great as 
Citties: whereby you niay cousider the greatnesse of the 
land. Most of the Townes are built uppon rivers and run- 
ning streames, and closed about with broade ditches, and 
thicke stone walles, without the Walles betwéene them 
and the Ditches, is a walke, where sixe men on Horse backe 
maye ryde in ranke, and the like within, which space is 
made to mende and repaire the Walles [when néede re- 
quireth], whereof they are very carefull,^ [and looke warily 
unto them]. The high waies and foote pathes throughout 
the whole kingdorae, are fairely paved, and all along even and 
smoth till you come to the hils, and the entrance or Frontes- 
picio of the Citties, verie costly and workmanly built with 
thrée or foure Gates one by the other, all stricken over fuU 
of Iron, and the stréetes within the Citties and Villages very 
fairely paved, and playned as straight as a line, and even in 
breadth,* so that if you stand at the ende^ of a stréete, you may 
sée to the other ende, by reason of the straightnes bee it 

Kwang-tung (13), Kwang-si (6), Yün-nan (4), and Kwei-chow (12), 
with the two ' inetropolitan' provinces, Chihli (1) (or Peh-chih-li) and 
Kiang-nan (or Nan-Chih-li) (2), in which the northem and southern 
capitals Peh King and Nan King were respectively situated." In the 
last century the number was increased to eighteen. 1 have put corre- 
ponding numbers to these two lists, so far as they admit of identifica- 
tion, according to Sir G. Stauuton's edition (i, p. 22). **Aucheo" is 
said by Major (ditto, i, p. Ixx) to be the Fokien pronunciation of 
Fo-cheou. The original Dutch ends tho list with this name, and puts 
Susuan tliird. Magaillans says that these names are very incorrect. 

1 Orig. Dutch : ** histories and memorials" 

« Mendo^a, Jlistorla, i, 1, 8, p. 14=i, pp. 23-4. 

3 Orig. Dutch : " To always repair theui well". 

* Ot\\i. Dutch : " broad" •'• Ori^'. Dutch ; " side" 
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never so long. At the end of every stréete, are certaine 
Vaults made, wherein are wares and niarchandises of all 
costly tliings, [and prices] that man can wish [or desire]. 
Over every stréete tliere are divers Arches made of stone,^ 
verie finely and cnnningly Painted, which are set in the 
stréetes, because that all their feastes, playes and spirituall 
ceremonies are done by night, and then those Arches are 
])laced fuU of lights and Torches, which maketh a goodly 
phew. The liouses commonly have thrée doores to goe in at, 
wliereot' that in the middle is the greatest, the other some- 
what lesse, they are commonly low without Sellers under 
gnmnd but within very large and broad, with great roomes 
and faire Gardens, fuU of all pleasure and delight. The 
towne^ where the King is resident,* is called Ximtien or 
Taybijn, which some men call Quinzay, this name Xuntien 
is as much to say in Chinish speach, as heavenly Cittie, and 
lyeth in the Province of Paguia : of the greatnesse whereof 
they write* wonders, for they affirme that within the walles 
the Towne is as long, from the one end to the other as a 
man on horsebacke may ride upon a day, with a thousand 
other wonders, which for brevitie I omit.^ In this town the 
King hath his Palace, with all [pleasures] that may [or canj 
bee devised, both for him selfe, his wives, and his Courte. 
His wives little or never goe abroad, so that they are seldome 
or never séene, thereby to maintaine their authoritie, as also 
fearing that any mischiefe should happen unto them, there 
are not in all the countrie any Noble men of [name or] title, 
as Earles, Dukes, Viscounts, or such like, nor that have any 
vassales, coimnandements, Jurisdictions, or proprieties to 

1 Orig. Dutch : *' hcwn stone" 

'^ This is taken from Mendo^a's Historia, iii, 2 (p. 66=i, p. 77). 
Quinsay, etc., is Kii)g-Bze (** The Capital", according to Sir G. Staunton), 
or llaiig-cheou (Major, ib.j p. xxi). It is described by Maroo Polo. 

^ Orig. Dutch : '* and holds hia Court* 

♦ Orig. Dutch : ** ami relate" 

» Magaillans conipares this to the exaggeratiou of F. M. Pinto. 
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themselves, other then such as are given^ by the King, and 
when they die, it returneth againe unto the King, and if hee 
wil, he may take it from the children, but commonly hee 
letteth them have it, so they be fit for the place, and that 
with a new gift and bond to serve the King. In all the 
principall townes where the Viceroyes or Govemours held 
their states, there hangeth a^ picture .of the King, covered 
with a Curtaine of cloth of Golde, whereunto all OflScers, 
Commaunders, Loitias, Mandorijns etc. dayly resort and doe 
it [all] reverence and honour, such as belongeth [to a King of 
such estate], as if the King himselfe were there in person, the 
Kings title^ is, King and Lord of the world, and Sonne of 
heaven, 

No man throughout all China may beare any weapons * 
nor yet have them in his house but such as are appointed 
thereunto, and receive the Kiugs pay, as souldiers, whose 
, children succéed their fathers in their places. The men of 
China are great and cunning vvorkemen, as may well bee 
séene by the workmanship that commeth from thence. Tliey 
niake and use [waggons or] Cartes with sayles (like Boates) 
and with whéeles so subtilly made, that being in the fielde 
they goe and are driven forwards by the winde, as if they 
were in the water, they are verie wittie in buying and 
selling. All the traders that kéepe shops, have a Table hang- 
ing at their doores wherein is written every kind of ware 
they have to sell. All Officers or handicrafts men have either 
of them a stréete aloiie, and dweil by themselves, and their 
children must use the like trade after their Fathers deaths, 
whether they were souldiers, Justices or Governours.* When 

1 Orig. Dutch : " given of free will by" 

* Orig. Dutch : *' a portrait or a picture" 

3 His titles are (according to Mayere, p. 1) ; 11 wang shang (=" Em- 
peror") and Tien Tsze (=** son of heaven"). 

* G. de Mendo^a's IJhtoria, parte ii, ch. xv (p. 178=ii, p. 5S). 

^ Orig. Du^ch : "and their children and descendanta must foUow the 
office and trade of their ance^tors, exci'pt by i)ermis8ion of the law and 
governors.'' 
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any man is very rich, he is licenced not to work, notwith- 
standing he must keepe workmeu, and kéepe open shoppe, 
the money^ that is used throughout all China is Golde and 
Silver uustamped, but cut in smal péeces to [the value of] a 
penie, and so received by waight, and in like sorte payed. 
Also all wares, of what sort soever they bee, [not so much] as 
Hennes, Géese, Fish, and such like, but are bought and solde 
by waight. They have one wife which they call [their] law- 
fuU [wife], and as many other as they can [well] maintaine, 
the sonne of the lawfiül wife inheriteth most part of their 
goods, and that which remaineth is equally devided among 
the other children, they marrie with whome they will, except 
[it be with their] Sisters,* or [their] Uncles children. The 
Bridegrome* before he fetcheth the Bride home to his house, 
must indowe her with certaine goods, which he giveth to the 
Bride [her selfe], and shee giveth them unto her Father or 
mother in recompence of their charges for bringing her up [in 
her youth], which done shee goeth home with the Bride- 
grome, and the parents may do what they wil with that 
which they have so received for their daughters dowrie, and 
spend it as they thinke good, and what remaineth thereof 
after the parents are deade, returneth againe unto the 
daughter, whose husband gave the same for his wife, so that 
he which hath most daughters, is the richest, as it is reported, 
by the Pictures heereafter following you may sée the forme 
and manner of those of China, as wel men as women, as also 
of the Mandorijns, and mightie men or Govemours, as they 
are carried in the stréetes, and goe to sport uppon the r3rsrers, 
where they refresh themselves with all kinds of dainties.* 
The men of China have manie speeches,^ but in writing 

^ Orig. Dutch : " the money and coinage" 

' Orig. Dutch adds : " sister's children" 

3 This is copied f rom G. de Mendo^a's JTitftoria, ii, ch. ix (p. 44=i, 
p. G2), down to '* richest". 

* Orig Dutch : ** With eating and drinking*', etc. 

•'» Orig. Dutch : ** and special languages". The eariiest ac- 
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they uuderstand eacli other in everie place, for tliey write 
everie thing with figiires and cliaracters, whereof their alpha- 
bets are sundrie and innumerable : these figures with their 
paper of divers colours, as also penne and inke, you may sée 
at D. Paludanus house, so that men had néed of a good me- 
morie, and long exercise, before they can understand them 
all, [and read what it is], which is the caiise that among 
them snch as are learned are so much estéemed. [Their] 
j)aper is like that of Europa, but not so wliite, but thinner 
and smoother: they make also of all colors, which is very 
faire, they write with pennes of Réedes, wherein there 
sticketh a pensell, such as Pauiters use.^ Printing, painting, 
and gun-powder, with the furniture thereto belonging, have 
béene used in China many hundreth yeares past, and very 
common, so that it is with them out of memorie* when they 
first began. Their Chronicles^ shewe that their first king, 
being a gi-eat Nigroniancer, wlio raigned manie thousand 
yeares [past], did first invent [great] ordinance with fdl 
things belonging thereunto :* Printing is likewise very aun- 
cient [with them], for that there are bookes found in [those 
countries of] China, which were printed [at the least] five or 
sixe hundreth yeares before printing was in use with us in 
Europe,'^ [so that it is not founde when it first began there]. 

count of the Chinese characters, and of the different languages for 
which they are used, is in Mendo^a's HhtorUi^ i, pt iii, oh xiii (p. 91, 
ffg.=i, 120, ffg.) 

^ This description of the Chinese substitute for pens is from G. de 
Mendo^a's Historia^ üi, oh. xiii, (p. 93 =i, p. 123). 

* Orig. Dutch : " out of thougbt and inemory" 

3 Orig. Dutch : " their memorials and chronicles" 

* Cfr. G. de Mendo^a's Hhtoria^ iii, ch. xv (p. 97=i, p. 129). This is 
a gross exaggeration. Keinaud and Favé consider that the Chinese first 
dificovered the composition which was afterwards lised as gunpowder by 
the Arabs, Sec above, note on pp. 131-2. 

^ Orig. Dutch : ** before it was thoufijht of in Europe'H Sir (i. 
Staunton states (i, p. 132, uotr) that *' printing without moveable types 
does not go back, even in China, boyoml the boginning of the tenth 
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And there are many bookes in China, for that they are very 
ciirious [and desirous] to write [and register] all thinges, as 
well that which is done in their kingdome, or whicli belongeth 
thereanto, as also other memorable things, cunning and fine 
devises, lawes and ordinances, al policies and governments in 
their townes/ wherein they much resemble and surpasse the 
ancient Grecians and Romans. The manner of their ban- 
quetings and feastes^ are thus, as many persons as are in- 
vited, so many tables are prepared [and made ready], 
althougli they be a hundreth: the tables are verie [faire 
and] finely painted,* with all kynd of imagerie and flowers, 
most pleasant to behold, so that they use no table-clothes, 
but roimd about the edges [of the table there] hangeth a 
cloth down to the ground, of silke, damaske, gold or silver, 
everie one according to his estate, and at the corners of the 
tables there hang divers faire baskets fuU of all sorts of 
swéete flowers, with marchpaiue stuffe of all formes and 
fashions, gilded and very cunniugly made.* In the middle 
of the tables they place the meats, very costlie and well 
drest, and in good order, all in dishes of fine earth,^ or els 
silver. The meat both fish and flesh, or whatsoever it is, is 
all out in péeces, the bones and sinewes cleane [taken] forth, 
which they never touch with their fingers, but onely use to 
take it up with two little péeces of blacke wood made 

century of our era." Moveable type appears to have been firet used be- 
tween 1041 and 1048. G. de Orta (Colloquio, f. 74 b) bas asserted the 
antiquity of printing in China. 

* Orig. Dutch : ** For they are very careful to write everything, as well 
as what belongs to their land and history, as well as other memorable 
things, arts, laws, and mies ('loyen'), likewise all policy and burgher 
ordinances, and rules," etc. Loyen (•' lol" and " law", Oudemans, 8. v., 
iv, p. 178)=" W€t'\ " Verordening'', " Wettelijk rechC\ 

2 Orig. Dutch : " meals*^ This description is from G. 

de Mendoi^a 8 Hiatoria, iii, ch. xvi'i (p. 104=i, pp. 137-8). 

3 Orig. Dutch : ** Gilt and omamented". 

* Orig. Dutch : " Figures and representations of all kinds, all of 
gilt sugar, very masterly made". ^ Orig. Dutch : ** Fine porcelain". 
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round,^ whereof you may sée some at D. Paludanus house, that 
I gave him : and these they use in stead of forkes, which with 
them is so ready, yt there falleth not one bit or crumrae 
[upon the table], whereby they iise no napkins to wipe 
[their handes], for they nëed them not, neither do they foule 
either hand or mouth. Their drinke is wyne made of Rice, 
and brewed as we brew beer. They drinke often, but verie 
litle at a time, and will drinke at the least 20. times in one 
smal cup before it be empty : when they are at their Feasts 
and banquets they have much musicke. They have likewise 
many manners [and customes] of curtesies,^ which are these : 
The common people as they raéet together, they shut their 
left hand, and cover it with their right hand, and so hold 
them together on their breast, with much bowing and stoop- 
ing with their heads downwards, thereby to shewe that they 
love each other, and are as fast bound and united together 
[in love], as their hands are [fast knit] together, and that 
with all their harts, wherewith they use manie courteous 
speeches. Aniong the Nobles or Mandoriins, when they 
meet together, they presently shut both handes, and lay their 
fingers each upon the other, and so with their armes make a 
hoop' or bowe, and so stand still stooping and bowing their 
heads and bodies with great curtesie, making choise who shal 
first go by, with many other ceremonies used among the 
Nobles, which were over long to rehearse. Wlierefore [at 
this present] I will Jeave them ;* and cease to write any fur- 

1 * ƒ.«., the now well known ** chop-sticks'^ (cfr. Mendoya, parte ii, xiii, 
p. I69=ii, p. 47, in addition to the part already referred to). 

* ürig. Dutch adds : " And thoee very curiously ordered. Their 

usages of courtesy are these" The description of the Chinese way 

of salutiug is from G. de Mendo^a's Hutoria^ i, bk. üi, oh. xix (p. 107 
=i, pp. 141-2). 

3 Oiig. Dutch : ^* Ende nraken also met die armen eenen hoep ofte 
boghe" 

* Origioal : '* So wil] cease as to what rclates to their ceremonies and 
other things and concerns the land, as brevity requires. For if one were 
to relate it in length and detail, one would have to use a hundrcd quires 
of paper" 
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ther of their ceremonies, and other customes, as necessitie 
requireth, for that if I sliould describe them all at large, [it 
would be over tedious, and] a liundreth quiers of paper 
would not sufice : yet if any man be desirous to séé^ more 
liereof, let hiiü read the booke made l)y a Spanish Fryer 
named Fray luan Gonsales de Mendosa, of the description of 
China, which booke is translated out of Spanish into Latine,^ 
although there are some falts, by wrong information given 
unto the Author ; notwithstanding it conteyneth many par- 
ticular things worthie the reading.^ 



The 25. Chapter. 

Of the town and Hand of Machau in China, where the PorÜDgales have 
their residencp, and trafficke with their marchandifles, wares, and 
6ome prices therof , and the waight, measure and money as well of 
China, as of Malacca, which continually come thether.* 

The Hand and Towne of Machau or Makau, is inhabited 
by Portingales, together with the naturall bome [Countrimen] 
of China. They trafficke with the men of Canton, from 
whence the Chinayes bring all [their] marchandises, and re- 
sort thether to buy wares, but the Portingals may not goe 
thither, but as any shippe commeth out of India to Machau 
it is by the Mandorijn or Govemour of Machau presently 
measured both breadth, length, [and depth], which done, they 
know how to make their account for the receipt of their cus- 

» Orig. Dutch: " know" 

2 By Marcos Henning, 8vo., Frankfort, 1Ö89. 

3 V. Linschoten, however, as will have been seen, has largely used 
this book. His account of China, etc., is, ahnost word for word, taken 
from Mendo9a. The original Dutch has for the last sentence : '^ Yet, 
nevertheless, it has many things and details which are correct, and 
worth reading." Magaillans (Pref. to Nouvelle Relation de la Chine, 
1688) finds much fault with Mendo^a's book. 

* This chapter seems to be entirely from what Van Linschoten heard 
at Goa, from Portnguese who had been to Macau. 
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tome, and then they may lade whjat and how much so ever 
they will, without paying more, or concealing any Custome. 
They suffer the Portingals to chuse a Factor among them- 
selves, [who] in aU their names [is licenced] to goe to Canton, 
there to buy what they desire : but in the night time hee 
must lye in the Suburbs without the towne, iipon paine [of /^^ . 
great punishment]. This towne of Machau, hath a Portingall -^i/y 
Bishop, who is Suffragan to the Archbishop of Goa, as [I] 
saide before -} thither commeth a shippe yearely out of India, 
by the King of Portingals particular licence, the Captaines 
place whereof is given to a man of great authoritie,* as the 
Captains places of the fortresses. And from Makau the 
saide shippe sayleth to lapen and there dischargeth, and then 
returneth againe to Makau, and from thence to Malacca, and 
so to Goa. No man may sayle that way but onely such as 
have speciall licence from the Kinge, some one time, some an 
other, for that there must but one ship sayle that viage every 
yere, which is likewise given in recompence of some service 
done in India, as all other OfiBcers in like sort are. But to 
China and Malacca onely, every Marchant may fraight as 
many ships as they can, alwaies remembred, that to lapen no 
man may do it but by the Kings permission, and in China 
or Malacca no man may lade nor unlade, before such ships as 
are there for the King, have received in the whole fraight, 
and are ready to depart, and after they have laden every 
man may doe his best, in what ships hee will, that is from 
China to Malacca and Goa. The Captaine of the ship that 
sayleth to lapen doth greatly profit by.his Voyage, [for] 
having a good summe of money to traffique [thither withaU], 
in a good ship which commonly is of 14. of {read or) 16. hun- 
drethTunnes,' hee may well gaine 150. or 200. thousand Ducats 

' Ch. 15 (p. 84). Created a see in 1575 by the Biill : '^ Super specula 
militantis Eccled»". {Amnati Mar.^ iii, p. 274). 

* Orig. Dutch : " great credit and authority". 

3 Orig. Dutch : " seven or eight hundred last". 
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[by tlie Vyage], which continuetli at the least thrée yeares. 
For in April they depart from Goa to Malacca, wher they 
must stay a certaine time for the winds, which at a certaine 
time blowe certaine months [together] : and these [winds] are 
called Monsoins. From Malacca they sayle to Makau, wher 
they stay [at the least]^ 9. Months for the Monsoins,^ and 
then they sayle to lapen, where they must likewise stay cer- 
taine Moneths againe, to returne with the Monsoins,' to 
Makau : wher againe they stay, as in their Viage outwards : 
so that the time of thrée yeares is fuUy expired before they 
have made their Viage to and from [lapen]. And all the 
time of the Captaine of this ship his residence as well in 
lapen as Makau, he is there chief Kuier and Govemour [of 
tlie place], like the Viceroye in India, and the [several] Cap- 
taines in their Forts, for that when the one departeth from 
Makau to lapen, there commeth an other [to Makau] from 
Goa, to make the same Viage, after the other hath performed 
his Viaga And when hee retumeth againe from lapen to 
Makau, the other sayleth to lapen, and so the first continueth 
Govemour againe at Makau, until he departeth from thence 
to Malacca, and [so] to India, and in this sorte there is 
alwaies a Governour within the Towne of Makau, as I saide 
before. 

The marchandise [or ware that they carrie] from Makau to \ 
lapen, are silks, and from lapen they return nothing but i 
silver, whereby they doe greatly profit.* And seing we are in 
hand with their traflScks, from Makau, I think it not imper- 
tinent to rehearse some of the ware which the Portingals 



1 



Orig. Dutch 



2 Orig. Dutch 

3 Orig. Dutch 



" near" 



*' moDBOon'* (singular). Cfr. note 2 on p. 83. 

do. do. 

* This continued to be the case down to qoite recent times. LoiUier 

( Voyage aux Grandes Indes^ 12mo., Paris, 1 705, p. 249) wrote : ** Des 

Indes on peut aussi aller en Chine on y va aussi d^Eorope, mais ne 

faut porter avec soy que de Targent, car il y a trop k perdre sur nos 
marchandises^' 

l2 
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use commonly to bnv theie, and to tiaflKqiie withall, together 
with the opünarie p*nces therof,^ as also the waigfat and 
monres, as well of China as of Malacea, becanseof the néere- 
nesse and common traffiqne that they [darlv] nse «ith each 
other, more then any other places of India, which I set 
downe in this place, becau^e this waight and reekoning dif- 
fereth from that of Portingall and India. It is to be nnder- 
storxle that in China there are thrée sorts of Sükes, [that is], 
one sort called Lankijn which is estéemed for the best 
The second called Fuscan, which is good alsa The thiid 
and worst Silke is called Lankara, besides these there are 
other sorts of Silke, as Silke onspnnne, called raw Silke, and 
Silke that is spanne and made in thréedes, which the Por- 
tingals call Ketres. The white nnspnnne Silke of Lankijn is 
worth the Pico* (which is a certaine waight) which hereafter 
I will shew you, abont 145 or 150. Ryals of eight, or Bikes 
Dollors accounted after [the rate of] that money. The white 
unspnnne Silke of Fuscan is worth the Pico, 140. or 145. 
Ryals of eight, the unspnnne Silke of Lankam, is woorth the 
Pico, 75. or 80. Ryals of eight, the Retres white Silke of 
Lankijn is worth the Pico 150. or 170. Ryals of eight, the 
Retres white, and other Silke of Fuscam and Susuam, is 
worth the Pico 130. or 135. Ryals of- eight, the Retres white 
of Canton is worth the Pico 50. or 55. Ryals of eight, the 
wrought Silke of al colours at the same price, the unspunne 
Canton Silke in colours is worth the Pico 50.' or 60. Ryals of 
eight, white Lamparden Silk of 14. Els the péece are com- 
monly worth one yeare with the other, 50. or 55.* Ryalls of 

' Orig. Dutch : " price of them« more or less" 

2 These weighto, etc., are Malay ; hut these now dWFer as follows : — 
IG tahil—1 katf (1 Ib. 6 oz. 13 drs.), 100 kati=l pikul, 3 pikul=l 
bahara, 40 pikuWl koyan (Maxwell, Manual, p. 141). 

3 Should be 55. 

* "Also 50 or 65" , etc. The panctaation is here wrong, and 

Bhould bü ** 60 or öö Ryalle of eight, the hundred. The Mos- 

Holiat" 
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eight. The hundred, the Mosseliat [or Muske] is comnionly 
worth, one yeare with the other the Caete, which is 20. 
oiinces, sixe or seven Ryalls of eight^ other fine wares and 
marchandises of China,^ have their different prices [accord- 
ingly], as the time serveth, and are not so conimon as these 
[Silkes], for that with the [Silks] aforesaid is the Portin- 
galles trade, and the principallest riches, that are brought out 
of China to the countries bordering about it. 

As touching the waight and money of China and Malacca, 
you must understand, that the waight which in Malacca is 
called a Bhar, is three Picos, and every Pico is 66| Caetes, so 
that 3. IMcos which is a Bhar, are 200. Caetes, as well great 
as small waight, a Bhar of China is 300. Caetes, which 
waigh as much as 200. Caetes at Malacca small waight : 
for that three Caetes of China, are in Malacca, two Caetes 
small waight : a Caete of China is 16. Taeys Chinish waight, 
which are 14. Taeys in Malacca which is as much as 20. 
Ounces f. Portingall waight. They use likewise a waight 
wliich they cal a Hant,^ every Hant is twelve Caetes smal 
waight and every Caete is 22. Taeyes, and 16 Hantes. and 8. 
Caetes, are iust 200. Caetes, which is a Bhar of small waight, 
so likewise a Tael of Malacca is 16. Mases, and 10. Mases 
and ^. is an Ounce of Portingall [waight], and an Ounce and 
a halfe is iust 16. Mases, and the eight* part of a Mase, 
by these Mases they sel the Bezars stones, for every Mase 
two or thrée Ducats, according to their greatnesse and good- 
ncsse. In Malacca are two sortes of waigh ts, great and small, 
wliich heereafter foUow. A Bhar great waight, is 200. Cates, 
and one Cates 26. Taeys, and one Taey is one Ounce ^. hard 
waight of l*ortingall, the small waight is a Bhar, which is 
also 200. Caetes, and one Caetes is 22. Taeys, and a Tael is a 
full Ounce and a halfe Portingal waight With [their] great 
waight they weigh^ Peper, Cloves, Nutmegs, Folio, red and 

* Orig. Dutch : ^^ curiosities and wares of China'' 

- Hant. ? Malay gantanj. — X. Hamilton's GanUim (ii, p. 318^. 
^ Original also has : *' these following wares''. 
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white Sanders,' Indico, Alum, Sangais draconia, Palo 
Dauguila, Siet,* and Sapon.^ Witb tlie small waight 
they waigh* Quicksilv.er, Veroiilion, Coper, Blic,* Ivorie 
bones, Silk, Muake, Amlier, Calamba, or Lignum Aloes,* 
Tin, Lead, LanciiaJ Oyle of Nutmegs, and of flowera, 
Verdette,^ Rosamallia,' Beioim [and] Camphora, etc The 
marchandises that the Portingals carrie to China, whereof 
they make moat profite* is Eyala of eigbt, wbicb in China are 
wortb above sis Lestones, not for tbat they had ratber have it 
then otber Silver, but for that it ia all Silver,* for it ia pre- 
sently cut in péeces, to pay it out afleer tlieir nianner as it ia 
shewed before, they carrie likewiae soine Wines botb Por- 
tiiigal and Indian Wine, and some Oyles of Olives, whïch 
are there desired. Velvet, Clotli of Scarlet, whereof tbey 
have none, nor yet can make any, although they have botb 

> I.f.y the two chief kinda of Sdndal wood. 
' Original liaï : ■' Zivet". 

' "Sapon," Öapfan {Oi«n/;nnia S.) woofl, i-e., for a red colour. 
• Original baa also : "Theae foUowiiig wares"....., 
' " Blic." Ijilin ot 1599 : '■ br«ctea,"i.c., tinnod 
mana, s. e. Bleek, * " duQoe ijzcrcD vertinde plat< 



plfttea. Oude- 
Blick, brartfa 



(Kilian). 

• Palo DagTiila (above), Lignum Aloee and Calamba are all naraes for 
the Mime article, which nas much used in perfumer; in the xvith cent. 
underthsiiume "A gal lochum" . The VM\e De Laüms el Gracintiornxinht» 
arbarum, etc, 1 Giiio., Liigd,, l.i4«, p. 8, has : " A ijallorhum, Eat ce que 

lea apotiquairee appelleut L'njnam iihci, duquel on fait dea perfuns 

merueilleiisement odoraaa. Auciiiih des Clieualiera de UhodcH ont dea 
patenoHtrM de ce boia, et lea Damea en Italië cominunement en ont, 
comme choee bien riche". So alao Fr. Philippua a Ssms. ïriuiut« in hia 
Jtincfariiim Orieiilale, 1649, p. 3{)3. The Calamba or Calamliac was the 
flneat kind {Garcia de Orla, CoHoquion, ed. Varnhagen, f, l'2i ft). 

' I cannot find any clue as to what is iutended by Ropaniallia (? Rosé 
MallocS'=Liqnid Storax). These uamca are f'n: in the different TenrionH, 
ttc Lancua 'f lan^ (a^a CbineHe mediciual berb, Momes). Vfnklc=^ 
Verdigria. On "Hoae Malioea" nee Fliickiger aiid Hanbory's 
Pharmacoffraphin, p. 242. [Malay, JÏ(uani/i/«=Liqiiidambar altiugiaiia]. 

• Original: " the moit and surcat profït" 

• Original: "But all siKer" Thua the Latin of 1699 rune: 

" Kou quod eam monetam alteii Argcuto prtc^ionant, serl qiiia in iato 
regLo Argento iiiaiimum pretium eet, ut aupra rettulinius." 
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sliéepe and wooll enough. Looking glasses, Ivorie bones, and 
all kinde of Christall and Glasse, are well solde there.^ But 
this shall suffice for that which concemeth the land of China, 
now I will proceéde to the description of the Hand of lapan, 
which is the farthest Viage and last Orientall place by the 
Portingals discovered^ or at this day knowne. 



The 26. Chapter. 

Of the Hand of lapan. 

The Hand or the land of lapan* is many Hands one by 
the other, and are seperated and de\'ided only by certaine 
small Créekes and rivers, it is a great land, althoiigh as yet 
the circuite* thereof is not knowne,^ [because as yet it is] 

^ Orig. Dutch : *^ Alle fraigheyt van Cristal ende Glas, uer-wercken 

en dierghelijcke curiensheden, souden daer wel ghewilt wesen^' 

Latin (1599): *'Alia elegantiora ex Crystallo et Yitro, horologia 
ceterseque curiositates maxim& ibi in eeatimatione esaent.'* Thus the 
passage should ran : *^ All ornaments of Crystal and Glass, clocks, and 
Buch cnriosities would he esteemed there/* So the French version (1638, 
P. 47). 

« In 1539, when Sousa was Viceroy, says Maffei (?) : " C«terum ejus 
prseturam una res maxime fccit insignem ; aperta per id tempus, et 

primum cognita nostris hominibus terra Japonia^' (Maffei, H, /., 

ed. 1588, p. 242). ^^ laponise, sive lapanise nomine magnum numeruni 
insularum intelligimus, quas in extrema Asia extremoque Oriente anno 
Christi 1539. Lusitani repererunt" (AsicB Nova DescriptiOf 1656, p. 327). 

• This is from the Itinerario part, ch. xiv, of Mendo<ja's Hxstoria 
(pp. 347, ffg.=ii, p. 294, ffg.) to a certain extent, but a great deal was 
clearly derived from Maffei and from the Japanese, whom the author 
saw at Goa in 1583 and 1587, as he relates. Much information about 
Japan was early givea ia the letters of St. Francis Xavier and his com- 
panions. Maffei (at the end of his Historia IncUca) gave a collection of 
these in Latin down to 1573 ; and a much larger collection was printed 
in 2 vols., folio (in Portuguese), at Evora, in 1598. 

* Original for ** circuit" has "size^ This account of the extent, etc, 
of Japan is nearly what Maffei states {u. 8., p. 242). 

•^ Original : '* known and discovered". 
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not discovered, nor by the Portingalles souglit into, it 
beginneth under 30. degrées, and runneth till you come to 
38 degrées/ it lyeth East from the finne land of China, 
about 80. miles, and from Maccau by the waye that the Por- 
tingalles travaile Northeast warde, is about 300. miles, and the 
Haven where commonly the Portingals use to trafiöque^, is 
called Nangasaehe. They have likewise other places where 
they traffique and deale. The countrie is cold, [procéeding] 
of mucli rayne, Snow and Ice, [that falleth therein], it hath 
some Come lande, hut their common Come is Ryce.^ In 
some places the land is verie hillie and unfruitfuU, they eate 
no flesh hut the flesh of wilde beasts, and [such as is] hunted, 
wherein they are verie expert, although there are Oxen, 
Cowes, Shéepe, and such like Cattell good store, yet they use 
them to other thinges [about their] labours, [and] because it 
is tame flesh*, which they cannot brooke, they refuse it as 
weé do horse flesh, they doe likewise refuse to eate Milke, 
as wee doe bloud, saying that Milke although it is white, yet 
it is verie bloude. They have much Fish, whereof they are 
verie desirous, as also all kindes of fruites, as in China. 
Their houses are commonly^ covered with wood, and with 
strawe, they are fine and workmanlike builte, specially the 
rich mens houses, they have their Chambers hanged and 
flowred with Mattes, which is their best hangings. The 
lapens are not so curious nor so cleanly as the men of China, 
but are contente with a meane, yet for the most part they 
goe verie well apparelled in Silke, almost like the Chinos. 

* Original: **to beyond 38". * Original: "tradeand resort". 

* Maffei (u, «., p. 243): '^Tellus, maxima ex parte, nivalis ac frigida, 
ncqae admodum ferax. Septembri mense oryzam (is cibus est communis 
onanium) quibusdam etiam locis Maio triticum metunt: neque ex eo 
paDcs more nostro, sed genus quoddam offse, seu polentse conficiunt." 

* Maffei («. s.) : ** Ex animantium genere, oves, porcum, gallinam, 
anserem, fcedasque alias domi haud quaquam alunt Japonii: si caro 
giistauda sit, ferina vescuntur^'. 

» Original: **of wood covered with wood or straw*' 
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The countrie liath some mines of silver,^ which from thence 
is by the Portingals yearely brought unto China, and there 
bartered f or Silke, and other Chinish wares, which the lapeans 
have néede of. The countriemen are verie skilfuU to search 
for Silver, and to sell [their wares], They have among them 
verie good handicrafts men, and cunning workemen in all 
kind of handie workes. They are sharpe witted, and qnickly 
learne any thiiig they sée, as by experience it is found, [in 
those parts] which the Portingales have discovered. The 
comnion people of the lande are much different from other 
nations, for that they have among them as [great] cnrtesio 
and good policie, as if they had lived continually in the 
Court, they are verie expert in their weapons as néed re- 
quireth, although they have little cause to use them, for that 
if anye of them [beginneth to] brawle or [to] drawe his sworde, 
hee is put to death, they have not any prisons, for that who- 
soever deserveth [to be imprisoned], is presently punished, or 
banished [the countrie]. When they meane to lay holde 
upon a man, they must doe it by [stealth and by] deceipt, for 
otherwise he would resist and doe much mischiefe. If it bee 
any Gentleman or man of great authoritie, they beset his 
house about with men, and whether hee [chaunce to] slay 
himselfe or not, they enter the house by force, and kill al 
they find therin. Which to avoid, he suffereth himself often 
times to be killed by his servantes. And it is often séene / 
that they rip their own bellies open,^ which often times is 

* So CamoeoB (x, 131) : 

*^ ËBta mea escondida, que responde 
De longe éi China, donde vë bascarse 
He lap&o, onde nace a prata fina 
Que illnstrada serd co a ley divina." 
Burton : 

'^This Realm half ahadowed, China's empery 
afar reflectiog, whither ships are bonnd, 
is the Japan, whose virgin silver mine 
shall shine still sheenier with the Law Divine.'' 

'^ Tliis is an early account of the custom now well knowu by Uie 
Japanese name of Hara-kiri (^ cut-bel]y). 
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likewise done by their servants for the love [of their Masters], 
therein to show their Masters the love they beare unto them, 
so little estéeming their owne Kves, to pleasure and serve them. 
The like doe young Boyes in presence of their parents, onely 
for griefe or some small anger. They are in all their actions 
very patiënt and humble, for that in their youthes they leame 
to indure hunger, colde, and all manner of labour^, to goe bare 
headed, with few cloathes, as well in Winter as in Summer, 
and not onely the common people, but the principall Gentle- 
men [and Nobles] of the countrie. They account it for great 
beauty to have no haire, which with great care they doe pluck 
out, onely keepe a bunch of haire on the crowne of their 
heades, which they tie together. Touching their traffique, 
manners, speach, and all their ceremonies, concerning life,* 
and curtesie, they are cleane contrarie imto all other nations, 
speciallie from those of China, and till this day observe the 
same as an infallible law,^ which groweth upon this occasion. 
A long time since, there was in China a great and mightie 
familie,* which together with all their friends and acquaint- 
ance secretly conspired [and agréed to ryse up] against the 
King of China, to drive him out of his kingdome and to kill 
him, and [having so done], to* place themselves therein : but 
it could not so secretly be contrived [and wrought], but in 
the end it was knowne : whereupon the king punished them 
most gréevously,^ and caused divers of the principall con- 
spirators to be put to death, and all others he found to be 
consenting therunto should have feit the like paine, which 

^ Maffei (H.L, p. 243) : '* Mortalitatis incommoda, famem, sitim, 
SBfitum, algorem, vigilias, laboresque admirabili patientia tolerant'\ 

* Origiiial : **all their ceremonies of life, and coortesy^' 

» Original: *' Aenghebooren wet'*, i.«., "hereditary law", or **law 
acquired by birth" (cfr. Oudemans, ** Aangeboren", i, p. 13). 

* This story is given in De la Porte's French version of Mendo^a, 
and by Parke in his EnglisK version, 1588 (ii, p. 294, fg.) It is not, how- 
ever, in the 1596 edition of the Spanisb, though, probably, it may have 
been in earlier ones. The Italian version of the first edition does not 
give it. * Original: "took a grievous vengeance" 
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gréeved the Counsell and other Noble men of the countrie, 
for that divers of their néerest kinsmen were of that con- 
spiracie, so that with humble and long petition to the King, 
they besouglit him to let them live, and to punish them with 
some easier punishment then death : but that which they 
sought and desired at the king, all things considered, 
was little better then death, which was that he would 
banish them and all their posteritie for ever out of the 
countrie, into the Hands of lapen, which as then were not 
inhabited, and this [as they desired] was done: whereby 
there is so great [envie and] hatred betwéene them and the 
men of China, that they hate each other to the death, and 
doe all the mischief one unto the other that they can 
[imagine or devisej, even untill this time. The men of lapen 
have done much mischief unto the men of China, and many 
times fallen upon their coasts, and put all to fire and sword, 
and now [at this present] have not any conversation with 
them, but onely they trafficke with the Portingales, and to 
shewe themselves whoUie their deadlie enemies, in all their 
actions they are cleane contrary to the men of China,^ and 
to the same end have changed all their customes, ceremonies 
and [manners of] curtesie from the men of China. To recite 
the particulars would be over long, yet I will in briefe set 
down some fewe examples of the customes and manners 
therein. One is where the China useth the curtesie of saluta- 
tion to a man with the head and hand, when they meet 
together : the lapens to the contrarie put off their shoes,* 
whereby they shewe them reverence, and as the Chinaes 
stand up when they minde to receyve any man, and to doe 
him reverence, they to the contrarie set themselves down,* 

* This theory of V. Lioschoten has made him alter slightly several of 
Maffei's statements, as will appear by the foIlowiDg notes. 

^ Maffei (ZT./., ed. 1588, p. 245) : *^ Inter salatandum, nos caput ; 
illi, perlevi crepidarum vel sandaliorum excussu, pedes aperiunt." 

3 Maffei : ^^ Advcnicnti amico nos adsurgimus, illi subsidunt,'* 



utTj^nnöijr x i T^rJi xsAasieiT übias d) rec^re ar lüd a 
2i;txL -v-tit'^noiii iT.imiiz^ ■ ja zbêi: tèèt : ami aa we pot oa oclt 
niki22t iriitta 'sr*» nü^Ane v> ^je èhtootl [into the covne or 
iJiiincni^ 'üiit7 pus iLön. off when. they gie forcL^ poÊtang oa 
SP*skL TT 'ie -:rétfiïiës. and crAnins bome chej pnt them üff 
■i^niii init !.'uh: óijk^ clokes opon [cheïr shüoLdexs] : and as 
imjiiui '^Ciier narir^na n s a go^i sght to sée men with white 
uui j»ial»9w hiijre ami white tcech^ with them it is estëemed 
óie üzaiKüC riiinq in liir: woriti, and aéeke by all meanes thej 
zuiiT Dj make their havre and téeth blacke,^ for that the 
wtiir^ oaaieth their grief, and the blacke maketh them glad. 
The like cii§tome U among the women, for as they goe abroad 
thej have their daaghters and maydes before them, and their 
oien iervanta orjme befaind, which in Spaigne is cleane con- 
3arle. and when they are great with childe, they tye their 
üÏpiLes- 30 hanl about them, that men would thinke they 
*haid borst, and when they are not with Childe, they weare 
tiieir irlrdles- s) slacke, that [you would thinke] they would 
uU trjm their bodies, saying that by experience they do 
tin«Ie. if they should not doe so, they should have eviU 
luoke with their fruict, and [presently] as soone as they are 
delivered of their children, in stéed of cherishing both the 
luother anJ the child [witli some comfortable meat], they 
rpresentlv] wash the childe in cold water,^ and for a time 
vrive the mother very little to eate, and that of no great sub- 
Itanoe. Their manner of eating [and drinking] is : Everie 
'in hath a table alone, without table-clothes or uapkins, and 
V toth with two péeces of wood, like the men of China :* 

I Maffoi, M. «., p. 245: "Nobis, dentium, in candore; illis, quod 

.Vf?rt\ i" h^ nigritie decor est.»' 

" 1 Oritf Dutch: "Riem ofte gordel", i.r., ginilc. Oudt?niaiis (.<. r., 

vol' V p 842) explaios the first by ^' gordcP. Si^ Kili*n,«*iiigttluiD. 

^' '; "^l^^ffêi '(//. /., ed. 1588, p. 243) : " In lucem cditi. ycI hrwne samnim, 

•i,.ii« Ittvaudi ad flumina deferuntur.^ 

^' 1 IL (//i'<^. Mica, ^- 1^«^' ^* -^^>^ *'^^^^"^^ ^""^ ^**^ ^^^**^ 
, h.nduin ita scienter utuutur, nti uixiuc e^v^Uï vi^L^tttóu »^« 

inter c(i^" , 

%ito=un.te"uopu8 8.t. 
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they drinke wine of Rice, wlierewith they drink themselves 
drunke, [and] aft er their meat they use a certaine drinke, 
wliich is a pot with hote water,^ which they drinke as hote 
as ever they may indure, whether it be Winter or Snmmer. 

Tlie Turks holde almost the same manner of drinking of 
tJielr Cluxona^y which they make of certaine fmit, which is like 
unto the Bakdaer^ and hy the Egyptians called Bon or Ban :* 
they take of thisfruite one pound and a half and roast them a 
little in the fire^ and then sieth them in twentie poundes of 
water, till the half [be consumed away^ : this drinke they take 
everie moming fasting in their chambers, out of an earthen pot, 
heing verie hote, as we doe hert drinke aquacomposita^ in the 
moming : and they say thai it strengthen^eth and maketh them 
warme^ breaketh vrind, and openeth any stopping? 

The manner of dressing their meat is altogether contrarie 
unto other nations : the aforesaid warme water is made with 
the powder of a certaine hearbe called Chaa,® which is much 
estéemed, and is well accounted of among them, and al such 
as are of any countenance or habilitie have the said water 
kept for them in a secret place, and the gentlemen make it 
themselves, and when they will entertaine® any of their 
friends, they give him some of that warme water to drinke : 
for the pots^^ wherein they sieth it, and wherein the hearbe is 

* /.c, tea. Chinese: "cha*'; dialect: "t'eh",froin which the Malay 
" teh'' and the European " tea" have come, but af ter the date of this book. 

2 Mispriuted thus in the original Dutch and here. Read " Chaoua*\ 
ie., Arabic "qahwah", from which "coffee", etc, have been adapted ; 
but this was done well on in the xviith century, 

» **Bakelaer". Lam-ierhes (=Laurel berry), of which the taste is 
bitter and disagreeable. From the Latin, *' hacca laurV'* (Oudemans, 
a, V.). So Kilian. * /.«., Arabic, "bunn"=coffee berries. 

5 Orig. Dutch : ** Brandewijn'*. 

« Orig. Dutch : " that it strengthens and warms the stomach" 

7 Note by Paludaniis. ■ /.c, the Chinese name for tea. 

• Orig. Dutch : " will honour and refresh any" 

>" Such pots were sought in the Philippine Islands, where thc^ 
called ** tibor'*. Sec De Morga's Philippine Islands (HakL & 
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«sc0Esut u^ TTTP'rr it "^Ksn. » -«% «ice DasBunxs SolHes and 

•:^ói? ZRtiikiiis fcnu». uii iziej isk: ace esCMowd for their 

n^-mTb&r run 5:x toer uürxes laii &x^ c&az ther voe «1^4 ^ |yy 

a ff3C4i wrTkmiLi: Eiii Zu iscw ud kitcfe siich [by them- 

3elxe»2- laej ZAk& rr^ai «ui «c^i^H are. as also of snA as 

are ïce vile»?r5 -Tf ^tisa. *=ii «re ^kfïïfcTl in diem, as with 

Ci5 ^&e gc^uisdiia TDsicCZi Ufi Tilsedi slr^ and gold, and tlie 

JevelLers *I1 üsfiss cif rrecazc* «coass : so if dieir pots and 

cnp^cs l«& o^ ;&=> oL«i uad ex-y-Tjecs w^Gtkmans makin^ they 

are wonh 4 or 5 ^cc^and c:i':ti;:£ c-r üKce the péeccL The 

Ktw cf Bon^ d>i *:nnr fcr 5c«:ii a p:<. haTing tluée f éetL 

14 tböcsand fc^ass.- iii'i a laron ccing a Chiistian in the 

town ei Socaj, gave for 5c*:ii a p*x 14*j0 dncats, and vet it 

had 3 péeces ][apLHi i*^- Tbey A>è likewise estéeme mnch of 

any pknrre "jyr table^. whereïn is painicd a blaeke tzée, or a 

blacke biid, aod when they kxwwe it is made of wood'» and 

pu 285. **Ib ^» idaifed €i Loxnu pankoIariT in die pitmneo» of 
jlanila. Pampanga. Pangnman. sad Tlooos, tliefe aie to be f (Hmd 
aaong tbe nadret ioooe large jars. of xerr andent eazthodwaie, of a 
daik eoioor, and not rerj aghtij, sofoe of a middle ate^ and othera 
0ijl]er, with marks and seals. and thej can gire no accoant from whenoe 
tbej gol them, nor at whal period ; for now none aie bronghty nor are 
tbej made in the ialandaL Tbe Japanese seek for tkem and Talae |^2d6] 
tbem^becanfle tbej hare foond out tbat tbe root of a berb wbidi tbey call 
eba, wbicb isdronk bot, asa great damtj,and amedidne,among tbekinga 
and lords of Japan, does not keep or last ezcept in these jars» npon which 
so bigb a Tshie is set in all Jspan, that they are the most valued predoua 
tbings of thcir baudoiri and wardrobcs; and a tibor is worth a bigb 
miee^ etc. Tbe Jesoit L. Almeida, in a letter of 1565 (Maffei, ed. 
1688, 'p. 425 ; SeUct. Epp,), giTCS an account of some sneb pots pos- 
(essed by a Japanese Cbristian, wbo was, ^>parenUy, tbe one mentioned 
in ibe text. It appears tbat tbe Japanese have continaed tbis fancy tö 
tbe ^eêtmi time (cfr. Dr. F. Jagor, Ketsen, p. 134). 

« Orig. Dutcb: "... 1400. dacats"... 

« [Fr, ed. " radoubé de trois bandes."] 

• Orig Datcb: '*Van eenigb bout'', t.«., »'of some wood"; but, ap- 
parently, a roisprint for " oud", i.e., " old" and '* famed master». Tbe 
1644 ed.' (p. 86) bas this corrected to ** oudt»'. Saegbmau's abridgment 
has : " if old and made by a famed master»' (« als men weet dat het out 
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by an [ancïent and cunning] maister, they give whatsoever 
yoii will aske for ït.' It happeneth sometimes that auch a 
picture is sold for 3 or 4 thoiisand ducats and more. They 
also estéeme much of a good rapier, made by on old and 
cunning maister, such a one many tinies costeth 3 or 4 thou- 
sand Crowns the péeee* These thinga doe tliey kéepe and 
estéeme for their Jewels, as we estéeme our Jewela and pre- 
cieus stones.^ And when we aske tliem why they estéeme 
them so much, they aske ua againe, why we estéeme so well 
of OUT precious stones and iewels, wherebj there ia not any 
profite to be had, and serve to no other use, then only for 1 
a sbewe, and that tbeir things serve to some end.* I 

Their Justice and government is aa followeth ; Their kinga 
are called lacatay, and are absolutely Lords of the laad, not- 
withstanding they kéepe for themaelvea aa much as is neces- 
aary for them and their eatate, and the rest of the land they 
devyde among others, which are called Cunirus', which are 



en" ). The LAtin of 1599 agreea with thia correction. Tbat of De 

Bry haa; "Qaodsi coDstat ligDutn peculiara ojus esse tabulce, atq ; 
picluram ab artifice celehraUi facts" 

' Maffei (u. ».,p. 244): "MagnoainBUperbonoapapyriplaguIJB in 

qiiibna, atro monochromate singulw tantum aves, aiboresTC, uobilitiin 
artificum peoidllo picUe relinent oculos, Ilsec igitnr, at dixi, Japouii, 
djoastie pnesertim,et avidesibi comparant, et alïia arubitioae pruponuut." 

' Maffei: "MiraetiBnidigiiititB,omni ornatu remoto,nndUgladiorum 
laminia certonun opificutn. Prorsm, uti nounulJfe aureoruni quinque 
circiter millibus reatinientor" (u. e.). 

' Maffei: "Hfec haud inferiore apnd Japonios babentnr tooo... 

...qnam apud Europeoa anuli gemmati, et baccala monilia" [u. >.). 

' Maffei, p. 245 : " Neque vero, ciur ita faciant, probabüem plcrunqao 

rationem afrerre non poasuot. Ut illa cujualibet uaos vaaa, quam 

□ullius commodi lapUloB, quantavis mercede, saptcntiua eui :" 'ïixe 

oHginal Dutch haa: "That thetr things are of uae, and do them eome 

■ Orig. Dutcli : " What ia DecceBary for theniaolvpa, houae, and keep, 
and the reat of tbeii tand and incomes the; diatribute and ahore among 

otbcrs called Cunixa" Maffei doea not mentioa the kinga anj 

CunÏKua, but onl; the Toni ; in other reepects thia passage ia merel; u 
tranaUtion of what ia on p. 245 of the Hisl. Indica. 
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like our Earles and Dukcs; tliese are appointed by tbe King, 
and he causeth tliem to goveme [and rule] the land aa it 
pleaaeath liim ; tliey are bound to serve tlie King as well in 
peace as in wairea, at their owne cost [and charges], accord- 
iiig to their estate, and the [auncient] lawes of lapau. 

These Cunisua have others uüder them called Tonis,^ which 
are like oiir Lords and Lieutenants, with whome likewise 
they devide and part the land by the king given unto them- 
And theae Tonis doe yet devide their parta among their 
trieiids and [such are their] aoldiers, and take an oath to be' 
redie at the commandement of their heada and chief 
govemera, [aa wel in peace as in warre] at their own proper 
costes [aud charges] : and every one muat maintayne himaelf , 
and be content with t)iat part which ia allotted unto him : 
wherewith everie one of them accotding to his estate and 
qualitie may live well, and everie one of them hath 30 much 
power and authoritie over thuse that are under him, that he 
may punish, banish, and put [tliem] to death, and doe with 
them, [if they offend,] aa it beat pleaseth him, be it with right 
or with wrong, without anj appeale or answering before any 
man : tbis power is not given onely to the Goveruors, Cap- 
taines, and OEficers over their Subiecta, Vassallea and Soldiere 
under their charges, governmenta and officea ( as I aaid 
before ) but also to maisters of houses and fathera over their 
children, aervanta, and family : ao that they may kUI, beate, 
hacke, and hewe them aa they thinkc good, and at tlieir plea- 
surea, without any resiatance or correction for the aama 

The rents and revenuea [Imlonging] to tiie King are very 
small, and are nothing elae but rice, wliich ia their living :* 
he hath every yere [onelie] 500 thousand packea or aackea of 
Rice, and not any other cuatomea, renta and revenues, 
whereof he giveth 10 or 12 Cunixus each man 30 or 40 
thousand sackes, the rest ia for hia owne costes and charges, 

' TomB. A müpriDt (in origiual) for "Toni" (in singiiUr. "Tono"). 
' Orif. Dutch : " reclconing". 
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to the maintenance of his estate,^ and the Cunixus must dis- 
tribute [of their parts] ainong the Toms, and the Tonis among 
the soldiers, wherewith they maintaine themselves, [every 
man] in his estate.^ Their speech is different from the 
Chinish, so that they imderstand not each other, but in 
writing they differ not, for that they use all the self same 
figures and characters : they use likewise manie kindes of 
vowels,^ and in their writing manie courteous speeches, to 
every man according to his estate and calling, with severall 
titles and wordes : whereby their speech is hardly to be 
leamed by a straunger.* Their religion is much like unto 
tliose of China : they have their Idolles and their ministers, 
which they call Bonses,^ and hold them in great estimation : 
but since the time of the Jesuites being among them, there 
liave bene divers baptised and become Christians, which 
daylie doe increase, among the which were 3 Kings, that is 
the king of Bungo, which is one of the principallest kings of 
Japan, although there are many in the countrie, wherewith 
the Portingales, as yet have had no conference : [the second] 
the King of ArrjTna : [the third,] the King of Omura.^ 
Those thrée Kings sent their sonnes and Nephewes with the 
Jesuites into India,^ from thence to traveil into Portingale, 

1 Orig. Dutch : " maintenance of his peraon, house, and family". 

2 Orig. Dutch : ** maintain themselves honourably". 

3 Orig. Dutch : " vocabulen", i.«., " words". 

* Maifei, Hut. Ind. (ed. 1588), p. 244 : ** Sermo Japoniorum, unus 
et communis est omnium ; sed ita varius idem et multiplex, nti plures 
haud immerito videantur esse. Quippe uniuscujusque notionis ac rei, 
multa vocabula sunt, quorum alia contemptus, alia honoris causa ; alia 
apud principes, alia apud plebem ; alia denique viri, alia foeminas 

usurpant Itaque ad perdiscendum et magni laboris, et longi 

temporis indiget." 

^ I.e., the Japanese " Boeu", with a nasal inserted by the Portuguoee 
according to the habit of that language. Cfr. Reinbardstoettner, P, Gr,, 
p. 103. 

o He was converted in 1563. See the letter of L. Frees (givea \r 
Maffei, ed. of 1588, p. 405). His name was, originally, Xumitajida. 

^ Sec also ch. 92 below, The Jesuits long were proud of thk «nb" 
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and so to Rome, to submit themselves imto the Pope, and 
departing out of Japan, in anno 1582. they arived in India, in 
the citie of Goa An. 1583. the same yeare that I arived in 
India, so that we found them yet in Goa, and the next yeare 
after they sayled unto Portingal, and from thence to Madril 
where by the king and nobles of Spaine, they were with 
great triumph and honour welcomed and received, and pre- 
sented with many gyftes. From thence they travelled to 
Rome unto the Pope,^ who likewise did them great honor, 
and bestowed many presents upon them, as also all the 
Cardinals and Lords of Italië, for that they travelled through- 
[out] all Italië to Florence, Venice, Ferrara, etc. which being 
done, they returned againe unto Madril, with letters from 
Pope Sixtus, and some holie reliques of the crosse that Christ 
died upon,* to present the same unto the Christian Kings of 
Japan, as an holie present : in the end they arived in India 
againe, during my being there [which was] in anno 1587, 
being with great ioy received, and so set sayle unto Japan, 
where they arived again with great admiration of all the men 
of Japan : which the Jesuites did, to the end (as they said) 
the better to move the Japans to be christened, and to make 
them knowe the magnificence of the countrie of Europa, 
because they would not beleëve it being shewed them : but 
the principallest cause and intent of the Jesuites was, thereby 
to reape great profit, and to get much praise [and commenda- 
tion], for that most of the gifts which the princes of Japan 

though it was the beginning of the misfortunes of the Christians in Japan. 
The Asia Nova Descriptio (by a Jesuit in 1656, PariB, fo.) gives the foUow- 
ing account : ^* Quales eo solo f ractns ex ea semente provenerint specimen 
▼idit Europa, turn, cum Rex Bungi Frandscns, et Rez Ariminensis 
Protasius, Omurseque princeps Bartholomseus ad Evangelii lucem pos- 
tea Yocati, Mantium, et Michaelem spectatissimse yirtutis adolescentes, 
sibique sanguine conjunctos ad exhibendam suo nomine Pontifici 
Maximo obedientiam Romam legavere, et anno 1585 exhibuerc" (p. 
335). The persecution began in 1587, and arose out of what has since 
been so often seen, the mixture of missionary enterprise with politics. 
1 /.«., Sixtus V (1585-1590). « ürig. Dutch : '* Croas of Jerusalem." 
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had given them, feil to their shares : they likewise obtained 
- of the Pope and the King [of Spaine], that no man might 
' dweil in Japan/ either Portingale or Christian, without their 
licence and consent, so that in all Japan there are no other 
orders of Munkes, [FryersJ Priests, nor any other religious 
persons remaining or resident there, but Jesuites alone. 
They have onely among them certaine^ handie crafts men, 
[by them brouglit] out of India, with whome they have to 
doe, but for other men, as marchants and others, they may 
but goe and come, and not stay there, without the Jesuites 
licence. They have almost all the countrie under their sub- 
iection, such [I meane] as are converted to the faith of 
Christ, as well sprituall as temporall, making the lapans 
beléeve what they list, [wherby] they are honored like gods, 
for that the lapans make so great account of them, that they 
doe almost pray unto them, as if they were Saints. They 
had obtained so much [favour] of the Pope, that hee granted 
them a Bishoppe of their order, (which is contrarie to their 
profession)^ who came out of Portingale to be Bishop in 
lapon,* but dyed in the way, betwéene Portingale and India : 
Since that they have procured an other, so that to conclude, 
they have all the praye under their clawes. As likewise 
they doe enjoy and possesse the principallest places [of 
Religion] in all India, where they builde most princely 
houses, which no man dareth withstand or refuse them, 
neither any of the Eeligious orders, have the meanes or 
wealth to doe the like. This they know full well howe to 

ï Orig. Dutch : " all Japan". 

2 Orig. Dutch ; " certain Portuguese". 

3 This is correct ; but, in recent times, there have been many Jesuit 
bishops in the East, and the best that could be found. Bellarmine was 
the first Jesuit Cardinal, bat there have been several since. De Sousa 
(Or. Conq., ii, p. 539) says the Jesuits did not wish for a Bishop (even of 
their own order) in Japan, but were overruled by Spain and Rome, and 
Dom S. de Moraes was appointed. 

* The see was termed usually Japan, or Funay. It lapsed from 1614 
till lately. It was created in 1588 (Aunaes Mar.^ iii, p. 275). 
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briiig to passé, for that tliere is not any tbing, from whence 
they will not sucke or draw out some profit [or advantage], or 
else they have the slight, and cunning how to get it as well 
from the King, and from other Noblemen and estates, as also 
from the common people, it séemeth in a manner that they 
bewitch men with their subtill practises and devises, and are 
so wel practised and experimented in trade of marchandises,^ 
that they surpasse all worldly men. To conclude, there is 
not any commoditie to be had or reaped thoroughout all 
India, but they have their part therein, so that the other 
orders and Eeligious persons, as also the common people, doe 
much murmur^ thereat, and séeme to dislike of their covetous 
humors. 

A little beyond lapon under 34. and 35. degrées, not farre 
from the coast of China, lyeth an other great Hand, called 
Insula de Core,* whereof as yet there is no certaiue know- 
ledge, neither of the greatnesse of the countrie, people, nor 
wares that are there to be found. 

From Makau East Northeast, distant above 90. miles, lye 
certaiue Ilandes, called Lequeo Pequeno, or little Lequeo, 
and lye about 20. miles distant from the firme lande of Cliina, 
and 90. miles farther* in the same course, lye other Hands, 
called Lequeo Maior, or great Lequeo. All these Ilandes are 
travelled unto, and inhabited by those of China, whereof we 
will now cease to speake, [till an other time], (having par- 

1 Orig. Dutch : '* trade, deal in exchange and the like^'. 

* Orig. Dutch : " begin to murmur". 

' Corea is not an island, but a peninsula, as all vill know. The 
Catbolic misBionarieB have furnished all that is known of Corea. lliat 
Corea is here intended is made plain by the Latin of 1599 : '^ Supra 
laponiam 34. et 35. gra. non procul ab ora Chinse illa ingens insula 
jacet quam Coream vocant.** In the European languages in the xvith 
century, **island" is of ten put for "land", and here, occasionally, the 
translator bas put (e.g.y in the beading to the next chapter — 27) ^^ laud'' 
where the Dutch original bas '^ i8land'\ 

* According to the original tbis should be punctuated : *' farther. 

luthe" 
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ticularly made a briefe discourse in an ether place, of all 
their manners, customes, wares, and marchandises, according 
to the truest instnictions I could find) and so will retume. 
againe to the description of Goa, togetlier with the places 
bordering about the saine. 



\ 



The 27. Chapteu. 

A short relation of the land^ lying behind Goa : in the iurisdiction 
whereof lyeth the said towne of Goa, and of the Originall of their 
Kings and Governours, with their names, by true infonnation giveu 
by the inhabitante^ themselve^, together with their Histories. 

Before I begin to write of the towne and Ilande of Goa, 
with the [coastes,] superstitions, and other customes of the 
countrie, lying behinde and rounde about Goa, as well where 
the Portingales inhabit, as where the native countrie men are 
resident, I thought it convenient to begin with the same 
somewhat further off,^ then at the present time, the better to 
understand the originall [of the people, together with the V*' 
principall causes of] the divisions of the same countries and 
nations, as also their Kings names and surnames. Then you 
must understand that about 300. yeares past, there was a 
mightie King of the countrie of Deli,* which lyeth within the 

1 Orig. Dutch : " Island". « Orig. Dutch : " Indians". 

3 Orig. Dutch : ** more about past times". 

* All tbis vagne account of the Muhammadan dynasties in S. India is 
taken f rom Clusius's (de TEcluse's) abridgment of the Colloquios dos Simples 
r Drogas e Cousas Afedicinaes da India of Dr. Garcia de ürta, ch. zxviii, 
but with a few trivial additions. Garcia de Orta*s Colloquios was 
printed at Goa in 1563, and has lately been reprinted by Varn- 
hagen, Lisbon (1878). The information here given in this chapter is 
there scattered in ch. ii (f. 7), ch. x (f. 35, ffg.), ch. xxxiii (f. 133), etc. 
The Colloquios consist of dialogues which Clusius abridged and re- 
it rranged in prose, and he collected all this information in ch. xxviii. 
This boük was very popular; the tirst edition appeared in 1567, and 
ethers foliowed in 1574, 1579, 1582, 1584, 1593, 1595, aud 1606. It 
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land behind Goa on the Northside, and bordereth upon the 
land of Coracone, belonging to the King of Persia, wherein 
are made the rich Coverlets [and hangings], by the Portin- 
gales called AlcatyflFas/ which land of Deli is verie colde, and 
hath Snow and Ice [in it] like the Netherlands. This King 
of Deli^ brought under his subiection, all the countries bor- 
dering about him, among the which were Decam, Cuneam, 
Ballagate, and the lande of Goa. At the same time the 
countrie of Cambaia, which is distant from Goa about 100. 
miles Northward, was overrunne and taken forcibly by the 
Moores, and Mahometans, and brought the naturall countri- 
men,' called Reysbutos* being heathens, with great tyranie 
under their subiection. The land of Ballagate, and Decam 
was before inhabited by heathens,^ that were verie mightie 
and of great power,* whose successors are now called Vene- 
sares,^ and others that yet dweil within the countrie called 
Cülles® which Colles, Venesares, and Eeysbutos of Cambaia 
doe yet live by robbing and stealing, and those of Cambaia 
pay tribute to the saide Eeysbutos, because they should not 

appears to have qaite supplant^d the original work in Ëastem Europe, 
aa ChriBto?al d*Aco6ta's Spanieh abridgment (Burgos, 1578) supplanted 
it in the Peninsula. ClusiuB^s Latin version was translated into Italian 
by A. Briganti (1576, 1582, 1584, 1605, 1C16), who added to it a trana- 
lation of the Spanifdi works of N. Monardes on the W. Indian dragp. 

* ** Alcaty£fas*\ t.e., the Arabic al-qatifaA = carpet, early adopted in 
Spanish. ** Alcatifa, alquetifa (tapis, couverture), de al-qatïfaA qui se 
dit dans Ie même sens, comme Ta démontré M. Dozy, Dict, cU Noms des 
Vêt,., p. 232, n, V* (Dozy et Engelmann, Glossaxre^ p. 88). 

• ** King of Deli". Mahmüd of Ghazni, who conquered Delhi and 
Kanauj 1017 ad., seems intended. [Rather 'AlWddin, 1294-1316.] 

' Orig. D utch : * * the heathen of the country" 

* " Reysbutos", i.f., Bajputs. 

• Orig. Dutch : ** ruled and inhabited by heathen" 

' This is the usual idle hearsay current in India, and the vain imagi- 
nation of conceited pedants, who have never been able to rise to an 
approach to an idca of what constitutes history. 

f " Venesares", i.^., Mahr. Vanajarï (?) or Brinjaris=**traders". 

■ " CoUcs", t.e., Ko/is. A caete living in woods by robbery (Moles- 
worth, 8, V.), 
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robbe [and spoyle] them, but suflFer them to live in peace. 
The Celles and Venesares also receive tribute of the men of 
Deeam and Ballagate : for that the Kings could never as yet 
overcome them, although they make no shew thereof, but 
still dissemble with them, for that of what soever they robbe 
and steale, they have their parts. After this King of Deli 
had brought all these kingdomes and countries under his 
subiection : then came the Tartarians, which the Indians call 
Mogoren, and overcame most part of the countrie of Deli.^ 
At the same time there dwelt in the kingdome of Bengalen a 
Noble Gentleman,* whose brother, the King of Bengallen had 
wrongfully put to death, whereby this Gentleman sought 
[and devised] all [the] meanes [hee could] to bee revenged, 
and did not onely bring it to passé by bereaving the King of 
his life, but also tooke the whole kingdome from him, and 
brought it under his subiection,* and being,[in this sorte] 
become absolute Lord [and King] of Bengalla, was not 
[therewith] content, but desiring to augment his kingdome, 
and [thereby] to win [gi'eat] fame,* did invade the countrie 
of Deli, (bordering upon him) with a great armie [of men], 
and [by force] drave the Tartarians or Mogoros out [of the 
countrie], and so conquered [both that lande and] all the 
countries bordering thereabouts, as Decam, Ballagate, and 
Cuncam, as farre as to the kingdome of Cambaia, and for a 
time was the greatest Prince in all those quarters. For the 
Indians affirme that hee had in Compasse under his subiection 
above 800. miles of land. This King raigning for a time over 
al these lands [and countries, in the end] desiring to live 
quietly, and to returne unto [his kingdom of] Behgala, think- 
ing it too troublesome for him to rule so great a countrie, did 
invest one of his cosins, with the countries of Decam, Balla- 
^ /.«., tlie iiiTasioii of Timiir in 1898 a.d. 

M-AsjmmÊÊOÊÈilÈiÊÊÊÊÊÊÊÊÈÉdMÊ. öbedience". 

••* According to De Orta 

— ) is inténded. 
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gate, and Cuncam, with the land of Gi^a, and the coimtries 
>x)rdering about [the same, which donej, he retomed into his 
land of Bengala, leaWnghis saide oosin King and commander 
of the aforesaid countries. This man was alwaies a great 
friende and wel-willer to strange nations, as Arabiaas, Turkes, 
Eujnes,^ and Corasones, and x>aned his ec*untries among 
Goveniours and Captaines, to on wheieof beeing called Idal- 
ham,^ whome the Portingales eall Hidalcam.' he gave the 
Government of Angedina, which lyeth 12. miles from Goa 
.Southwards, stretching towarls the Xorth, [till you come] to 
a place called Siffardan which are 60. miles, wherein is con- 
tained the toiü'ne and Hand of Goa : to an other Captaine 
called Nisa Malaco,* hee gave the cc^ast of Siffardan stretch- 
ing Xorthwards; to Xegotana which are 20. miles, and lyeth 
iuwanls to [the land of] Cambaia : so that those two Captaines 
had their Govemments in the countrie of Cuncam, which 
lyeth on the Sea coast, and seperateth it selfe from the land 
of Decam, by great and high hils, called Guatt?.^ These hils 

* *• Raynes". A misprint (of the original, for •* Kames**. See note 3 
OD p. Ó8, above. 

t « Idalluuu". t.^., 'Adil Khan or Yusuf 'Adil Shah ^<^ Bijapür, 
1489-1534;. He was a Turk who claimed to be the brother of 
Mnhammad II of Coostantinople. 

» Barros (ii, v, 2), *' Hidalcio". Castanheda üi, 12), '- Hidalcio". 
Luêlada* (x, 72) - Hydalcao". MafiFei {II. ƒ., p. 83) has - Idalcan'. 
Ile explains it as *^ Mahometanus djiiasta**. It was. in fact, the title of 
the Bijapur djnasty. [** of Angedina'* should be " from Angedina**.] 

* ^* Nisa Maluoo*', i.e.^ NizSm-al-Mulk. the founder of the Ahmad- 
nagar djnastj (founded a.d. 140U;. The spelling is that of Barros. De 
OrU (f. 36 6)8aT8 that he died in 1509. [Read, '* coast from Siffardan".] 

* Camoens (tü, 21-2) : 

** Aqni se enxerga ]k do mar undoso 
Hum monte alto, que oorre longamente. 
Serrindo ao Malabar de forte muro. 
Com que do Canara vive seguro. 

XXII. 

Da terra os naturaes Ihe chamao Gate." 
Burtou: 

•» llere seen youside whvre wavy waters j»hiy 
a range of mouutains skirts the munuiiring Main. 
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are verie high, and have many corners and hookes [of land], 
and doe stretch towardes^ Cambaia, to the Cape de Comorin, 
and from thence backe againe to the coast of Choramandel.^ 
The hill of Guate is so high, that men may easily see it 
within Goa, and all the coast along, though commonly it is 
covered with cloiids, and it is the more to bee wondred at, 
[for this respect], because all other hils are uneven, high and 
low, and this is faire and flat land on the top, with great and 
goodly fields : and is by the Indians called Ballagate, that is 
to say, above the hill, for Balla is above,^ and Gate is a hill, 
whereby the Portingals doe commonly cal the whole countrie 
Ballagate, although the principall part, and the land it selfe 
is called Decam,* and also Canara, whereof the inhabitants 
are called Decanijns and Canaras, as the Kings also in times 
past used to beare titles, [and call themselves] Kings of Decam. 
But returning to the division of the rest of the 
countries, he devided likewise the land of Ballagate or 
Decam, into Provinces, giving one part to Imademaluco,^ 
by the Portingales called Madremaluco/ and an other 
part to Cotalmoluco,^ and an other to Melique Verido.® All 
the said Captaines were strangers, as Turkes, Ruines,® 

** serving the Malabar for mighty mure, 
who thus from him of Canara dwells secure. 

• • • • • • 

The country people call this range the Ghaut.** 

1 " Towardes*' should be ** from'\ 

2 This is an error. The mountains on the E. coast only begin North 
of Madras. ^ I.e., in Persian, hala, 

^ Le., a corruption of the Mahr. daxin from the Sansk. daxina = 
South, or is the Hind. da/^^n = the same. * /.e., ImaduU Mulk. 

* **Madreraaluco". Sic in Barros, ii, y. 2, and Maffei {H, /.), p. 45. 

^ Le.^ Qu/b al Mulk, the sovereign of Golconda under the Qu^b- 
shahï dynaaty (1512-1580). 

« ** Verido", i.<?., Berid. The name of the first of the Bïdar or Ahmad- 
nagar dynasty. De Orta says he died in 1510 (f. 35 6), and that he 
was a Hungarian. 

» Should be " Rumes" as bef ore. Yüsuf 'Adilkhan was a Turk, as 
was Kasini Barïd. Qu/b Quli was a Turkman from Persia, and Imadu'i 
Mulk of Iliudu origin. (Elphinstone's IIi$tori/ of Imlia^ 5fch ed., pp. 
476-7, 758-9). 
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and Corasones, except Nisamalucode, who was Sonne to a 
Gentleman of the Kings house, and because the King had 
laine with the mother of Nisamaluco, therefore hee boasted 
himselfe to be of the linage of the King of Decam, all the 
other Captaines were slaves and servants, which the King 
had brought,^ and placed in those roomes * as putting great 
trust in them, thinking that they would acknowledge it, 
and bee thankfull unto him for the same. But it feil out 
otherwise, as wee sée it commonly doth, and that goed is re- 
quited with evill, [for] these Captaines in time, getting 
[credite], authoritie, and power, were in great estimation, and> 
as it were, absolute Kings and Governours of their Provinces, 
for that the King never troubled liimselfe therwith, but layde 
all [the charge] uppon them, whereby they beganne to bee 
pufTed up with pride, [and determined] to usurpe the Pro- 
vinces under him, for them and their successors : And because 
it grieved them to be in subiection [to an other], and at his 
commaundement, they all met together, and [among them], 
agréed to take their Lord and King prisoner, and so every 
one of them to be sole commanders of the countries they had 
in charge, which they easily broiight to effect, for that they 
had all the meanes they would wish or desire, as being of 
subiects, obeyed for chiefe rulers and Kings, wliich being 
among them so concluded. They suddainely tooke their 
King prisoner within the towne of Beder, which is the prin- 
cipall towne of Decam, where hee then kept Court, and for 
tlieir more securities kept him in prison, under the custodie 
of Meliqiie Verido. And the better to bring their purpose to 
i'ffoct, for their greater strength, tliey ioyned with them cer- 
lain mightio Heathens of the same countrie, one [named] 
Moluulum Coia, an other called Voriche, who for their parts 
got divers riches, countries and townes, as Mohadum Coia 
had the townes of Vis;\ixn', Solapor, and Paranda, which are 
the neeivst townes to Goa, and that have the greatest dealini: 

» üriiJ. Dutcb : ** lH>ught*\ » Orig. Dutch : - towns'. 
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and traffique with them. And the chiefe place of Hidalcam, 
or Idalham, is at this day in the towne of Solapor, but the 
towne of Paranda was after taken from him by Nisa Maluco, 
with some other places. In thia manner was that great 
kingdome devided into so many kingdomes and governments, 
whose successors and posterities doe yet till this day possesse 
the same, and Idalham or Hidalcam/ that dyed in Anno 
1535. his Grandfather was one of those Captaines that 
beganne the new division aforesaid. This Hidalcam was 
verie mightie and much respected of all ye countries roiind 
about him. From him the Portingales have twice woon the 
Towne of Goa.* Thus in briefe I have declared the cause 
and first beginning of the devision of these countries, which 
being so devided, Idalham had warre against the King of 
Narsinga,* or of Bisuagar/ which land bordereth upon the 
countrie of Hidalcam. The King [of Narsinga] being called 
Eau,^ of some Ham, which in Persia or among the Mogoros, 
is as much to say, as absolute King, which the Portingales 
call Cam. This King of Bisnagar to revenge himselfe uppon 
Hidalcam, did so much by friendship and strength, that hee 
brought the said Hidalcam and all the other Kings of Decam 
under his subiection, to whome they payed tribute, and so at 
this day remaine tributaries [unto the said King]. 

As touching the signification* of the names of the aforesaid 
Kings, you must understand that when the King devided ye 
countries among those Captaines and Governours, he honored 
them with princely titles, as their manner is, when they will 
exalt, [or rayse] a man. So that you must perswade your 
selves, these names, are no mans proper names, but onely 

1 I.e.^ Ismael, the Bijapurkiog of the 'Adil Shahi djrnasty (1510-85). 

^ By Albuquerque on Feb. 17 and Noy. 25, 1510. Cfr. BanxM (ii, 
V. 8, etc.), Castanheda (iii, 8, etc.), Maffei (fT. ƒ.) pp. 83-7. 

3 See note 3 on p. 90. ^ Read : Bisnagar. See note 8 on p. 82. 

'» "Iiau'\t.^., Mahr. **rau"from raja (Sanks.); "Ham'\ U., Khan, 
n Muhammadan title. 

^ Orig. Dutch: ** signification or meaning'' 
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names of honour attributed unto the persons that beare them, 
wliich both they and their successours doe perpetually hold 
[and enioye], for the name of Idalham/ or Adelham is as 
much to say as King of lustice, for Adel in the Persian 
tongue is lustice, and Ham King. Maluco is a kingdome, 
and Nisa* a Lance or Speare, so that Nisa Maluco is as 
much to say, as the Lance or Speare of the kingdome. And 
Cota* in the Arabian tong, is strength, wherby Cotamaluco is 
as much to say, as the strength of the kingdom. Imad* is a 
Collume or Piller, so that Imade Maluco,^ is as much to say, 
as the Piller or Collume of the kingdom. Verido® signifieth 
kéeping [or looking unto], so y* Melice or Maluco Verido, is 
as much to say, as the kéeping [or keeper] of the kingdom. 
Some thinke this Maluco should be called Meliques,^ which is 
as much to say, as little King. Now there are other titles of 
Xa,® as Nisamoxa, Adelxa, and other such like names, which 
come out of Persia, from whence they were first brought into 
India, and that by this meanes. It is well knowne, that in 
the countrie of Corasone which lyeth in Persia, a man of 
base condition [and birth] named Xa-Ismael: some men 
called Suffy,® rosé up in those parts, and making an other in- 
terpretation^^ of the Alcoran or Mahomets lawe booke, farre 
different from that w^hich the Schollers and Prophets of 
Mahomet did then holde, hee did therel>y procure great 
resort unto him out of all Persia and Arabia, and became so 
strong [and mightie], that by force he compelled al the coun- 
tries there about to be at his commandement, [and under his 

1 " Idalham'\ t.«., *Adil-Khan. 2 Should be Nizam = ruler (Arabic). 
» Cota, i.e., Qath = Polar star, pole, etc. (Arabic). 

* Imad, f.«., ^Imadu =.pillar, support (Arabic). 
6 /.e., Imadu '1 Mulk. 

* Verido, i.g., Berid (-shahï dynasty of Bidar or Ahmadabad, 1492- 
1609). 7 j,^^ Mulaik (Ar. dimin.). « »< Xa'\ i.e., the Persian '' Shah'\ 

* Orig. Dutch : *' whom some call suffy" Ismail + 1524. 

^^ I.e., the Shiah as opposed to the orthodox or ** Sunni" belief. 
Orig. Dutch : ** another interpretation or expositiou" 
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obedience]. And because the Turkes did still hold the olde 
law of Mahomet,^ and maintained the same in all points, 
with all their forces, they grew a continuall and bloudie 
warre* betwéene those [two]. nations, each [maintaining] and 
(lefending their owne Sect, which as yet continueth among 
them. [To conclude] this Xa-Ismael in short time after 
became the mightiest and greatest Prince in all Asia, as is 
well knowne : and, under pretence of [being] defender of 
their faith, did in all places take occasion to bring [each 
countrie] under his subiection, and thereupon sent into al 
places, commaunding everie man presently to receive, [ac- 
cept], and allow of his Eeligion, threatning such as denied to 
do it, [to ovemin them] with lire and sword, wherby many 
through feare received the same law and [new] interpreta- 
tion. After whose death, his Sonne Xa Thamas succëeded 
in his government, and for that he held his Fathers opinion, 
liee caiised the same message^ to be sent by his Ambassadors 
unto the Kings of Ballagate, Decam, and Cuncam, which 
through feare, they did presently accept of, (although after 
the Ambassadors departure from thence, they did againe 
reiect it). And the said Xa Thamas [in regard of their 
obedience] did honour them with the name of Xa, which is 
to say, a King, whereby they had the names of Adelxa, Nisa- 
moxa, and Contumixa, and all the Kings continued [so] with 
the name of Xa, which in Persia* is a King, and Ismael is a 
proper name, whereby Xa Ismael, and Xa Thamas are as 
much to say as King Ismael, and King Thamas, and* of the 
Turkes and Eumes are called Suffy or Soffy, which signifieth 
a great Captaine. The Kings of Decam also have a custome 
when they will honor a man, or recompence their service 

^ /.«., remained Sannis, following the Hanaiöyah echool. 

2 Orig. Dntch : *' a permanent enmity and bloody war*' 

'Orig. Dntch: '^.....oommand'' 

* Ong. JiMÈÊkiJLmJem^'^'' 

By the Turkes and Rumes they 
'«^d " Tahmasp". 
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[done], and rayse hiin to dignitie [and honour]. They give 
liim the title of Nayque/ which signifieth a Captaine, as 
Salua Nayque, [and] Acem Nayque. And when they will 
give a man an honourable title,* [or salutation], they call him 
Eau, as Chitarau, which is to say, strong King, and such like 
titles, wliich among them is a great honour. Also Adelham 
or Hidelcam, is called Sabayo,* which signifieth Seigneur or 
Lord, for the Hand of Goa had a Captaine or Govemour, that 
was Lord of the towne, when the Port inga les wanne it first, 
called Sabayo, as the Portingales Chronicles of their Indian 
conquests doe niake mention,* whose house or Palace to this 
day in the Cittie of Goa, is the inquisition [house], and a 
place which standeth betwéene the great Church and the 
sanie house, is as yet called the Pallace* of Sabayo. 

* " Nayque", i.^., Nayak, i.e.^ Naik. A Telugu title, and chiefly uaed 
by the Vidya- (or Vijaya-) nagara dynasty. 

* Orig. Dutch : *» and when they will greatly honour'* 

* ^ ^Sabayo''. This name has alwaya given rise to doubts and con- 
jecturoB. So f ar as I know, it has been explained in three waya. 1. By 
Barros (ii, y, 2) as an adjectiye formed from Saba or Sav^, the name of 
a town in Persia, from whence he came. He says that he was of low 
origin, and the son of a dealer in edibles, and afterwards a merchant^s 
servant and agent. 2. By G. de Orta as a corruption of ** Sahib** 
(CoUoquios, f. 86) : ** Siiibo in Arabic means lord.'' This is the meaning 
given here by V. Linschoten. 8. By Capt Bnrton (Lusiads, iii, p. 290, 
note) as a corruption of >St^h^ör=military govemor. Maffei (H. /., 
p. 55) strangely writes : ** Sabaius, que Idalcanem genuit, prsecipuus 
Decaniorum tyrannus'' 

* Cfr. Barros, Dec.y ii, ▼, ch. 2, and also Castanheda, iii, ch. 8. 

* Orig. Dutch : " place". The Inquisition was abolished in 1812 at 
Goa, and nothing remains now but ruins (De Kloguen, Hist. Sketch^ 
p. 107). Della Valle {Viaggi^ iv, p. 882) mentions it. 

This chapter is a mass of confused and incorrect details which De 
Orta heard from ignorant natiyes. It would take too much space to 
correct it fully. 
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The 28. Chapter. 

Of the towne and Ilande of Goa, chiefe Cittie of India. 

The Citie of Goa, is the Metropolitan or chiefe Cittie of 
all the Orientall Indies/ where the Portingales have their 
trafïique, where also the Viceroye, the Archbishop, the Kings 
Councel, and Chauncerie have their residence, and from 
thence are all [places in] the Orientall Indies, govemed [and 
ruled]. There is likewise the staple for all Indian commo- 
dities,^ whether all sorts of Marchants doe resort, comming 
thether both to buy and sell, as out of Arabia, Armenia, 
Persia, Cambaia, Bengala, Pegu, Sian, Malacca, lava, Mo- 
lucca, China, etc. The Cittie and Hand of Goa lyeth iinder 
15. degrées, on the North side, and is distant from the Equi- 
noctiall, (by the way that the Portingales shippes do come 
thether from Mossambique)* 400. miles. It is an Hand 
wholly compassed about with a river, and is above thrée 
miles great, it lyeth within the coast of the firme lande, so 
that the Hand, with the Sea coast of the firme land, doe both 
reach as f arre each as other into the Sea.* It is only seper- 
ated from the firme land, by an arme of the Sea, or of the 

* Orig. Dutch : *' of all India and the Oriental countries'' 

'* Goa" represents the native name '* Göva'\ which appears in inscriptionB 
of a time before the arrival of the Portuguese, as has been shown by 
Mr. F. Fleet, as *' Gropaka'\ There is not the least reason for supposing 
that the place was of any importance before the arrival of the Portu- 
guese, though it was known to the Arabs, as has been proved by Col. 
Yule (Cathay, ii, p. 444). Much trash has, however, been published 
about it, chiefly based on the silly Incubrations of a native priest — L. 
Paes (PromptuariOy 1713). 

2 Orig. Dutch: ** all goods and Oriental wares" 

» Orig. Dutch : " (reckoning the way that the Portuguese ships 

come hence from Mosambique'O French (1698), p. 64; "Comme 

on a pu remarquer au voyage de Mozambicqué k Goa." 

* Orig. Dutch : " so that the Island comes out like and even with 
the sea coast. 



E. •'*:i^r nrz*r»Li — ''-r ^i»e Xiró. si» of tiie towne, and 
•41 rinji'i iVc: iltf Züi t-: tibr Suri. sipê. wfeac it entereth 
'LTtziir' zzz : '2j± Sei tzii 5? ïr f :^=iir ftIz>36C like m balfe 
M:t:r^. Tlïr ttt^t 'nzne-Tl cTtc' -zlm ibe Towne [and] is 
iz'iir-fr'rz.* ":r:Jiïf. 'Li-rr>r hn :<r»"ê=ïi?r lie £nne land and 
iie Fa'. - - rer^iiü^T ïZlliZ Hinirt? iLii iK all inhabited by 
il-r r-irzrïZ. ^«r::^ ^:'"iz.rriz^rz_ mi :c ibe «c^cher side of the 
t»: Tz. zJi'r rr^TZ U liirrrr^ ?♦: ?ii;iZ_ "^^-^^ ïn Scmmer [tune, by 
vi iizc' :• il^ ïziéef ^ Titer^- i ztaz. ulit josse [it over on 
t>N:^\ Kn :l-r -rliil s.iïf tbr T.ir.'i liil a wall wiih [cer- 
tikin^' EclTizke?- -s-li.ü t* P:r±irilrt? of Ia:e reares hare 
ci:i?ei :o l«r ziiif. :•: -iTrf-r-i tl-eiL fr:n iLe firme land in 
ün^ of ^^ïrr?. i5 ir :f:er. Lirr«=:i^i f :r ft Lath dirers times 
l^rrr 'refi-rirei r-T iKsl^iaz. .:r Hiiilc-irz. *: the month and 
the enrrie of :1e rrrer. L^n iLe X:r:> siie Ireth the land of 
Baries, wüch is ü^ Lini mier wriii Lind ihe Pordngales 
d«:^ Anier saielr .:::: of all danirer. azl ihere ther have a 
j'laoe tö Liie ani nnli-ie^ lieir ^ares. Tbis Linde of Bardes is 
als-.^ imier the Pvrrin^rill surieorirn. sni is fnll of Villages 
inhal'itcd with j^:r:e th&: are of the drme land.* Iving above 
ir, called Canari-ns.* who f :r the n: r^st i«irt are Christians • 
bul observe their owne niaaner of apporell. which is to goe 
[all] naked. their privie memrer? onelv covered. This land 
is fuU of Indian Palme trees, wheie^jn the Indian Nuts called 
Cocos doe gTow, as also all the other Ilands hins in the 
rrrer This land of Bardes, is seperated from the firme land 
bv a small river, which is so little. that it cannot almost be 

» Orig. Datch: '• theiaUndoC Goa" 

* Orig. Datch : " in some pUc«s^ 

» Orig. Dutch : •* ond^ which shelter the Portognese ships hare 

to anchor and nnload.*^ 

* Orig. Datch : •* inhabited by people tbat ocoupr themselves 

with agriculture. * Koiikaoïs. They generally have Portn^ese name$. 

* At present all are nominally Chri^ians. De Kloguen ( //iV/. SLvtrh, 
p. 103) put the Christians at 38<.\0>Ci, the Pagans and Muhamma.lans 
at about UK).(»(k:l in c. 1830. 
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disceraed from the finne land.^ On the South side of the 
Hand of Groa, wher the river runneth againe into the Sea, 
there commeth even out with the coast a land, called Salsette, 
which is also under the subiection of the Portingales, and is 
inhabited, and planted both with people and fruite, like the 
land of Bardes, and is likewise parted with a little ryver 
from the finne land. Betwéene this land of Salsette, and the 
Hand of Goa, lie also some small Hands, all full of Indian 
Palme trees, and by the mouth or issue of the ryver, lyeth an 
Hand which is called Goa Velha, that is old Goa, from 
whence there commeth no speciall thing, neither is it much 
inhabited. Tliose lands of Bardes and Salsette, are by the 
Kings of Portingale let out to farme, and the rents therof 
are imployed to the payment of the Archbishop, Cloysters, 
Priests, Viceroy, and other the Kings Officers, yearely sti- 
pends,* which is graunted them, by speciall Priviledges and 
Patents from the King. The Hand is verie hillie, and in 
some places so desert [and rough], that on some sides men 
can hardly traveil over land (but with great labour) to* the 
towne of Goa, the Hand [even to the Sea side] is full of 
Villages, [and] inhabited by the Canarijns,* which are the 
naturall borne people of the land, and doe altogether live by 
working upon the land, and by their Palme trees. The 
villages and dwellings of these Canarijns, are most rounde 
about the Hand, and on the water sides, or by small 

^ Orig. Dutch : ^* which is so small, that one cannot obsenre it, nor 
distlDguish it from the firm land." 

< These are to be fonnd in the valnable translation of an account by 
Duarte de Menezes, which Furchas (vol. ii, pp. 1506-83) gives. The 
Archbishop (Linschoten^s master) in 1584 received about £1500 a year 
openly and nominally (Purchas, ii, p. 1628). About 1830, his pay was 
8000 rupees per annum (De E^ognen, Hist. Sketch^ p. 95), a oompara- 
tively small sum. The Viceroy received (p. 1523) £4587 : 4 : 4, but 
now hardly £1000. Pyrard (ii, p. 83) puts the income at 30,000 
*'croisade8** or 60,000 "pardaos". 

* Orig. Dutch: *' from the town of Goa to the mouth of the 

riv' -coast.'' « /.^., Konkaitls. See ch. 88. 
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-^»g^ iz^ fEnne^ ds^R:. «xinr ^irit DiBdt 

il* ürLse xii7 "-^^*r^ rnr^ü üiis. 3 tt tiic ^« P 

i: ":«t iinzuir :il "nt^ v.p .üJiI 

^. iZ:«:ii:: lire* -n-'»^ frrcL 'tais ïc-'WTie ofj 

•i. 'sttci. k lüii^r "V'iKr "ütf r "» " — f'jTt-':^ süziS •>:* Anker, 

Pmiz^nlc:^ £?4-a: =1:z!j- zits: iitiir^ ^:beci5*=JTes] at 
Rt r'rj^ : "ril. Ji :»riiiZ L.'Or. ijj*" züt :f ii>rT 'w^ ÊcéiclT goe 

[fiir>r] iiicie? ülc fC^erZca-. ifrcT iÜét r :?r±:;riZ n^uxaer, bat 
te:a":Lae :c ü-f bfa^c ibfT Lre srorTrLu j'.'r^z, Tiser oom- 

tL-=ir L:i3e§. riH ze ill kfz-'irr .c Iz^iLiz. fmric*: fts also the 

tLé Lir ar. win^^r, üke irreii i^^liirlit. TLir r^wije biA in it 
a3 «•:r:<ö of Cl: v^cers ir.i Cl::r:Le? is Ii>co::e Jü^^J. onelT 
it wiütccii XuL^ies,* f :■! tlr nirr. -^y r -.^ c^^: ihr women to 



« Ori^. I>=tcii : - rf & t=ir«c ak. 'inie lts er swre." A lart 

= Aboat two tOOA. 

* Orig. Dutcè : *- Knks»*. i.^^ -* KAn^kes." »» c^nrèast ihipi of a 
Ufge kiod 'Kiban and Owkmam). Tbe voed is ori^izLaliT Bomaiiee. 
Sp., Port, *^camca^: ItaL, -*cancca'*: Fr, -carfape"; bïö üie «trnulogy 
is iwc dcar (Dicz, . Admiral Smyth aar» : *- a kr]^ ahip ol Unöen. the 
■ame whh tboae called gaDeoo*" Siii;<ar/ ITcrd-Ac^, «.r. 

*C>rig.I>irtch: ** gardent of Indian fnxiu' 

*Orig,Diitch: ** exoept begnins aod mms" A fazxKXis eon- 

▼ent €4 Aogostiiiian niuis was foaiKied br the iUnstnocs anrhbishop, Fr. 
Akrizo de ^Ieneze«, in 1C«'»6, and dedicatcd to St. Monica. The nana 
were neaalj all natiree of Iinlia, and inore or less colonne. '• 
in it cohudodIj thirtj nims the generalitj az« natir 
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traveil so faire/ where tliey should be shut up, and forsake 
Venus, with whome (so that they may enioy and fulfill their 
lustes) they had rather loose their lives, whereof they make 
sniall account The Hand is both winter and Summer* all 
alike grëene, and hath alwaies some kinde of fruite' in 
season, which is a greate pleasure,* the towne lyeth uppon 
some hils and dales like Lisbone, it hath in times past béene 
verie small, and walled, with a drie Ditch round about it, 
wherein there is no water, but when it rayneth, the walles 
are yet standing, but np Gates remaining, and the towne is 
now built round about^ [with houses], so that it is, at the 
least twice as big without the walles, as it is within, and 
lyeth open without walles or closures, saving onely that the 
Hand hath a wal on the East side, which beginneth* over 
against the land of Salsette, and so [runneth along] untill 
[you come at] Bardes, and is onely to defend them from the 
firme land where the Portingales have no commaundement 
The whole Hand hath no other defence,^ but onely upon [the 
corner of] the land of Bardes, at® the mouth of the ryver, 
where there standeth an olde ruinous Castle, wherein lyeth 
two or thrée Iron péeces, and one man that in the night time 

Kloguen, Sketch of Goa, 1831, p. 140). It soon decayed, and, in 1886, 
the nuns were transferred to another building (C. da 6ra<^), as their 
original convent was ruinous. In 1879 the Archbiahop of Goa told me 
that there was onlj one nun besides some lay sisters in the convent ; 
that it had proved, on the whole, a failure, and would not be kept up. 
So f ar as S. Maria's bistory (1 699) of the convent goes, nothing remark- 
able occurred besides several silly miracles. 

1 Orig. Dutch : " for they cannot get the women so f ar as to let 

themselves be shut up, and forsake Yeaus."' 

2 For the meaniug of winter and summer as applied to Goa, see note 
2 on p. 39. Also ch. 34 below. 

* Orig. Dutch : »* one or other tree in season" 

^* that is a pleasure to see.^* 

*' about and inhabited.'' 

** stretches." 

" fort nor defence." 

'' on the height at" 

N 2 
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th« w«ch. tbe Hand' on the Sea side.is verie li^li, 

tiü of stonie CUffes, but f he Und of Bardes halh on the Sea 

side a vtjie türe white Sand. about halfe a mile long, and 

[mutvwbat] tuore : the defence of the Eaude consist«th 

\\ that on the East side there are tbrée or foure 

ir <jat«s, that stand upon the water side, ou the 

[part] of the Iland, right agalnst the firme land, 

8«laen« and Bardes, everie gate [or passage] hath a Captaine 

uhI a clarke, which kéepe watch, that no niau may passé into 

Üi» othwr sidfl. hut by their Ucence. And the Indiana. De- 

CA1IÜH3, lUid uther Moores and heatheiis. that are resident in 

tioft, and [ihetein] have their habitation, wheii they goe into 

the finiiL' land to feteh their necessarit; provbions, comming 

!o thitse places* whïch are called Passos, they must everye 

tiave a niarke, whieh is Printcd on their naked armes, 

10 they passé over to the other side, and at their retume 

tlwy must shew the same marke, whereby they may 

Wdy entor. for the which lliey pay two Basarukes, which is 

BS much ns a [Hollanders] Boit, and thia is the profit that 

the C«pt«in and Clarke of the snid Passos [doe make]. In the 

ninht they have a Boy. that kéejieth watdi, and hath a small 

IVll, whii'h hangeth over the pate, which Boy lyeth downe, 

and tieth the string of the Bell at his foote and so ringeth it 

nften timcs. to shew that hee watcheth, which is all the 

walch» [tlioy hold] thorongliont the whole Hand. There are 

fivo ol these Passos, one upou the South aide of the Hand, 

wliPte men passé to the firme lande, and to the land of 

SitUette. and is called Benest«rijri. commonly named Passo de 

Saint lago. I>ecau8e the Parish of Saint Jacobs atandetli ther: 

The Tcbe de Passo is on the Eost side of the Hand where 

nii'U doo oucly paase into. The tinne land called O Passo 

Secco. wliit'h ia the drie passage, for in that place the r 

I IWB. Il"tc1>: " ialftiidof C 

■ Driir, UnMi " .wntcl 
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at the narrowest aud sliallowest.^ The tliird Passo on the 
South side of the Hand, ioyneth almost to the Towne, called 
O Passo de Daiigijn, or of Madre de Deus, and so faire goeth 
the wall, beginning at Passo de Benesterijn, or S. lago, and 
from thence the whole Hand is without any wall or closure : 
from this Passo, right over [against it], they passé over to an 
Hand, which is hard by the firme land, where is also a Passo 
called O Passo de Norwa : the fift or last Passo lyeth^ in the 
middle way of the Eiver downwards towards Bardes, which 
is the strongest of them all, and best looked unto, but no 
otherwise made then all the rest,^ and is called O Passo de 
Pangijn, from thence they passé to Bardes, and also all the 
boates and ships that passé in and out of the river, must stay 
there and be searched, and this is all their watch and strentgh 
(sic) in the Hand. 

Touching the Portingales iustice and ordinances, as well in 
worldly as spirituall [causes], they are [al one] as [they are] 
in Portingale. They dweil in the towne among [all sorts of 
nations], as Indians, Heathens, Moores, lewes, Armenians, 
Gusarates, Benianes, Bramenes, and of all Indian nations and 
people, which doe all dweil and traficke thereiu, everie man 
holding his owne religion,* without constrayning any man to 
doe against his conscience,^ onely [touching] their ceremonies 

^ This passage is wrongly punctuated. It should be ** The Tebe 
de Passo is on the east side of the island ; where ouly, people pass to 
the mainland, and is called * O passo seco', which is*' 

2 Orig. Dutch : ** from the town in the" 

3 Orig. Dutch : ** but in the manner of all the rest." 

* Orig. Dutch : ^^ each in his law and belief.'* lliis passage is of 
much importance, as it shows that the conunon belief that the Fortu- 
guese used much tyranny at Goa, is unfounded, so f ar as religion was 
concemed. 

* Orig. Dutch : for *' conscience", read " will". It is clear that the 
precepts of the Canon Law were foliowed : e.g., asregards Jews : '^ Judei 

nee ad fidem Christianam cogi; nee in personis, nee bonis yiolari; 

nee in festivitatibus molestari...debent/' (Am. Corvini Jus Canonicum^ 
16mo., Elzevier, 1663, p. 283.) 
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of baming the deail and the living, of xnanriiig and other 
«nperrótioüa and develiah inventions. they are foTbidden by 
the ArchbLshop^ to use them openly, or in the Dand, bnt th^ 
msLT fréelie nse them npon the drme land, and secretly in 
their hf~>a.'ses. [cherebv] to shnnne [and avoid] all occasions of 
dialike^ that might be given to Chxistians, which are but 
newlie baptiseil : bat touohing the wordly policie or good 
govemement of the coontrie, and execating of iustice, as also 
for the mling of the townes men in the citie : it is conunon 
to them all, and thev are nnder the Portingales law, and 
he that is once christened, and is after foond to use any 
heathenish snperstitions, is subiect to the Inqoisition, wbat 
so ever he be, or for an v point [of Seligion] what so ever.* 

The Hand hath nothing of it self to nourish it withall, but 
onely some cattle, hennes, goates, doves, etc. but very fewe, 
because of the barrennesse and evil situation of the place^ 
which is most hillie, barren, and wild [countrie], and full of 
wast ground : all their necessaries, as beastes, hennes, hogges, 
egges, inilke, etc. come from Salsette and Bardes, but most 
part out of the firme land, Come, Rice, and other grayne : 
also Oyle, and all other necessaries come from other countries, 
[and an; brought] in by the River, as from Cambaia on the 
North side, and from the coast of Malabar and other places, 
as in the dcscription of the coast we have in part declared :* 
of wyiïc calhïd [wyne]of palme [trees], they have inough,and 
HO iiiuch that they have to spare for other places. They have 

> ih'm. Diitch : ** by the bishope'' 

«OHk. Dutch: »» Bcandal" 

* Ah to thv lüw on this point, see Corvinus, u.s.^ pp. 290, 291. What 
V. Linnchoton wiyi, is in accordance with it. The Inquisition was 
hitnMltUHMl into (toa in 1557 bccansc there were many converted Jews 
ihvns and othow of doubtful orthodoxy (Sousa, Or. Conq.y i, p. 135). 
What a fariHi üb proctHMÜngH eventually becamCf when uative priesta 
wero apiHïintinl nuMnlH»» of thi* tribunal, is evident from Dellon's Rela- 
titm ih riHtfuhitum df (rmi (Paria, l(>88f an<l trauslated into English). 

• 8oo p. 59, ffg. This is conllnnoil by Dclla Valle a^d many others. 
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but little fresh water, but only one Well called Banganiin, 
which standeth about a quarter of a mile without the Cittie, 
wherewith the whole towne is served, which the slaves fetch 
in pots and sel [it] in the towne, and is verie good to drinke : 
[for] water to dresse meat, wash, and doe other thinges 
withall, they commonly have Wels within their houses : the 

ft 

land of itfielf is verie stonie and drie, [having] a kiude of red 
earth,^ so that some Italian Alchymistes have promised to 
get Copper and Gold out of the same, which neither ye King 
nor Vice-roy would ever consent unto, fearing least the re- 
port of such treasure would be occasion of greater troble 
unto them by their enemies that are round aböut them, 
through the desire [that they have] of riches, and therefore 
they have deferred to séeke for it -? by the mappe hereafter 
following you may sëe the situation of the lland and Towne 
of Goa, with all the stréetes, Churches, and places lively de- 
scribed.^ 



The 29. Chapter. 



Of the customes of the Fortingales, and such as are iasued froni them 
called Mesticos, or half countrimen, as wel of Groa, as of all the 
Oriental countries. 

The Portingales in India, are many of them marryed with 
the naturall borne women of the countrie,* and the children 
procéeding of them are called Mesticos,^ that is, half countri- 
men. These Mesticos are commonlie of yelowish colour, 

1 I.e., laterite. It owes lts reddish colour to iron. 

2 Orig. Dutch :, " to seek and dig for it." 

3 Orig. Dutch : *' drawn from life." 

* It is gcnerally asserted that D*Alboquerque encouraged this ; but 
this is partly an error. The native women married to, or kept by, the 
Portuguese at Goa, were the cause of much trouble by their treachery. 
— Cfr. Castanheda, etc. 

ö ** Mestico." Should be ** mesti90" = hybrid, or as now is usual, 
''half-caste". 
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notwithstanding there are manie women among them, that 
are faire and well formed. The children of the Portingales, 
both boyes and gyrls, [which are] borne in India, are called 
Castisos, and are in all things like [unto] the Portingales, 
onely somewhat difFering in colour, for they draw towards a 
yealow colour : the children of those Castisos are yealow, and 
altogether [like the] Mesticos, and the children of Mesticos 
are of colour and fashion like the naturall home Countrimen 
or Decaniins of the countrie, so that the posteritie of the 
Portingales, both men and women being in the third d^;rée, 
doe sëeme to be naturall Indians, both in colour and fashion.^ 
Their livings and daylie traffiques are to Bengala, Pegu, 
Malacca, Cambaia, China, and everie way, both North and 
South : also in Goa there is holden a daylie assemblie [or 
meeting together], as wel of the Citizens and Inhabitants, as 
of all nations throughout India, and of the countries border- 
ing on the same, which is like the meeting upon the burse in 
Andwarpe, yet differeth much from that, for that hether in 
Goa there come as well Gentlemen, as marchants [and 
others], and there are all kindes of Indian commodities* to 
sell, so that in a manner it is like a Faire. This meeting is 
onely before Noone, everie day in the yeare, except Sondayes 
and holie dayes : it beginneth in ye moming at 7. [of the 
clocke], and continueth till 9. [of the clocke], but not in the 
heate of the day, nor after Noone, in the principal stréete of 

^ This is the foundation of a common statement as to the deterioration 
of the European races in the tropics, but as given here is hardlj correct. 
It seems, however, true that a white race cannot subsist long in the 
tropics ; the mixed races become gradually assimilated to the natives, 
and this occurred readily in Portuguese India, where the natives were 
mostly Christians. Cfr. Broca's Treatise on HybridUy^ and De Grobineau^s 
E»sa% sur VInégalité des Races Humaines. But these authorities arrive at 
different conclusions. The question must be treated in a more scientific 
way than has been doue as yet, and statistics, if possible, will settle 
the matter. 

'^ Orig. Dutch : " and they have there an auction of all things, of all 
goods, and Indian wares/' 
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Gitie, named tlie straight stréete, and is called the Leylou,' 
which is as miich to saj, na an oiitroop : there ai'e certaiii 
cryera appoiuted by the Citie for ye purpose, which have 
of al things to be cryed and sold : these goe all the time of 
the Leylon or outroop, all hehangod about with all aorta of 
gold chaines, all kindes of coatly lewels,' pearles, rings, and 
precious atones : likewise they have running about tbem, 
many sorts of [caplives and] slaves, both men and women, 
yoiing and old, which are daylie sould there, aa beasta are 
aold with ua, where everie one may chuse which Uketh hini 
best, everie one at a certaiue price.^ There are olao Arabian 
horses, all kinde of spic-es and dryed drugges, awéet gummes. 
and such like things, fine and coatly coverlets, and many* 
curioua things, out of Cambaia, Siude,* Bengala, China, etc. 
aud it is wonderfull to aée in what sort many of them get 
their livinges, which every day come thether to bny [warea], 
- and at an other time® sel them again. And when any man 
dieth, all his goods are brought thether and sold to the Iaat 
pennieworth, in the same outroop, who apever they be, yea 
altliough they were the Vieeroyes goods ;(and this is done to 
doe right and iustice unto OrpLanes and widdows, and tliat 
it may be sold with the firat,^ where everie man may sée it, 
so that everie yeare there ia a great quantitie of ware aold 
[within that Citie], for that there die many [men] within the 
Towne, by meanea of their disordereJ living, together with 
the hotenes of the country ; the like asaemblie is holden in 
all places of India, where the Portingales inliabite.) There are 
some married Portingalea, that get their livings by their 



' Lejlon, i.e., Port.. " leilao'' = aactioD. This word hua been adopted 
a MalHjA/am, «te. [Also in Hmduslani as ii'^ni.J 

' Orig. Dutch: " jewels, trinketa, pearla." 

^ Orig. Dutnh : " each at hia price." 
' Urig. Dutcb : " thouaandc 
' Orig. Dntch : " Su"'**" * 
" Orig. Dutcb : " a 
' Urig. DuUih: " 
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slaves, both men and women^ whereof some have 12^ some 
20, and some 30. for it costeth them but little to kéepe them. 
These slaves for monev doe laboor for such as have néede of 
their helpe. some fetch fresh water, and sell [it for money] 
about ihe siréetes : the women slaves make all sorts of con- 
feetures and consen'es of Indian fruites, mach fyne néedle 
worke, both out and wrought workes, and then [their maister] 
send the fairest and the youngest of them well drest up with 
their ware;? about the stréetes to sell the same, that by the 
neaines and Wwtie of the said women slaves^ men might be 
moveil to bny, whioh happeneth more for the afiection they 
have to the slaves and to ftilfill their pleasure with them, 
tlien for any desire to the conser\*es or néedle workes : for 
these slaves doe never i^use them, but make their daylie 
living thoreby. and with the gaines that they by that meanes 
bring home, their maisters may well kéepe and maintaine 
them. There are others that use exehanging of moneyes, and 
to Iniy money [when it cometh], as tyme serveth to sell it 
againe, for they buy the Rials of eight^ when the shippes 
como fnnn Port insjïde, whereof some buvat the least 10 or 12 
hunilreth,' and ktv^H^ them till the Moneth of April, which is 
the time when the shipjies sj^yle to China, for then are the 
Rials of eight sought for to carry thether, and are commonly 
worth 25 or ;U1 in the hundreth [profite], and then they 
receive for them a oertain money, which at the same time is 
brought from Ormus, oidleil Larriins,* that come out of 
Persia, whioh they buy for 8 or 10 in the hundreth [profite], 

> There is a curieus error in the translation here. Orig. Dutch : " en 
Kryphen die dan tot 12. ten hondert,"=** and then they get as much 
as 12 i>er cent" So the French Tersion (p. 58 of 16th ed) has: *' Autres 
tirent grand profil au chango des monnores, de sorte que qnand les 
navires de Portugal arriveut, üs acheptent les grandes reales, donnant 
douze poiu* cent de profit dicelles jusques au mois d'Auril, auquel 
tempe les marchands allant k la Chine en font telle recherche qui en 
ont, en tirent bieu vingt ou Tingt cinq ponr cent de surcroist.'' 

* See note 2 on p. 48. See also ch. 35 on the coins mentioned on the 
next page. According to Chardin {Vof/(ipf$, iii, p. 128^ LAri^*» «•'« 
obsolete about 168o. 
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and kéepe them til the Portingales^ on the moneth of Sep- 
tember come thether, and so deliver them againe for 20 or 25 
in the hundreth [profite], in exchange for Rials of eight, as I 
said before, for they must have these Larriins [with them] to 
Cochin, to buy pepper and other wares, for that it is the best 
and most profitable money. There are yet other sorts of 
money called Pagodes, Venetianers, and Santhones, which 
are gold, al which they doe likewise buy and sel, so yt there 
are manie that doe nothing els, and become rich, specialle he 
that hath a good stocke. This exchange commeth most com- 
monlie from the Spiritualtie, who do secretly use it, by other 
mens meanes, without any let or hinderance. Some there 
are that live upon their rents which they have by their 
palme trees, whereon the Indian nut called Cocus doth grow, 
whereof they may very well live and have well to maintaine 
themselves, for that it is the principall commoditie of that 
Hand. 

There are some that let out their trees, and have every day 
for each tree half a Pardawe or more, which is as much as a 
Carolus Guildeme, and some have 300 or 400 trees and more 
upon one ground,* which they let out unto the Canariins, as 
we let out our pastures, medowes and com grounds. fThe 
Portingales and Mesticos in India never worke, [if they doe, v 
it is] but [very little, and that] not óften, but the most part 
of them live in such sort, as I have shewed you, although 
there are some handie crafts men, as Hat-makers, Shoe- 
makers, Saylemakers, and Coopers : but most of them have 

» Orig. Dutch: "Shipe from Portugal" 

« Orig. Dutch: " Op een erf", lliis ia the word now used in Java 
for what is termed in British India "compound", i.^., the garden or 
enclosure Burrounding a house. It is supposed to be a word peculiar ta 
Java (iVrtjr Havelaar^ ed. 4, 1875, p. 105), but this passage shows that 
it is an old Dutch term. Kilian, indeed, has : "-&ƒ erf -goed, erue, 
Ilsereditas, heeredium, prsedium : et Fundus, res soli : scdes, agri, 
fundi, et ceterae res im mobiles solo conjunctse : mobiles autem hanc 
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tueir ^Lives to vrorke iu their shops, aiid the maisters when 
clit\v wulke up and downe the stréetos, goe as proudlie as the 
..x':*^ : :or th<?n? one is no better than an ether, as they 
:hiiik. ch^ rich and the poore man all one, without any dif- 
tVcvtice iu cheir vxmverï?ations. curtesies and companies.^ All 
och^T hAiiviio orafts uien and workmen, are most Indians 
lU\i:l\^*ii<. aiid Cliriscians of the land : no man is permitted 
to ;Iw lilvrües of Mug a frée Citizen of the towne, but such 
A# Arv lUArryevl aud resivlent thereiny 

T:\.'r\* :irv amoug them but two manner of i)eople,* that is, 
uiarruxl :iicu aud ^joLlier?, for that all young men unmarried 
atv t\aiiu\l sv^Ul:er>^ which is the l^est* name that a man can 
l\a\ o. t;o: tlia: the s<>Idiers are anr waies bound or under the 
k'v^n;;uA:\vlo:uout auvl regiment of any Captain, which through- 
vu;: luvï'.A. ;5i uoc usevl but when the Portingalles coma into 
luvlia out of VoniiigalU and are arived there, every man 
j:\v:h whcrv Uo^^ thiuketh best» although in Portingall every 
tu;\us iiauio [tha; goeth in the shippe] is written and tb- 
gis;rv\l.* wUioU is doue iu this sorte : every man is written 
u{\ lv;li l\is uauie aud siruame, wiih [a note] what pay they 
r^WYvo ot ;l;o Kiug. \vhen.vt souie beare the tytle of Fidalgo 
\l;\ i\u-a \Ul Ivoy u«.>s$;\$ Seuor, that is, a Gentleman of the 
Kiup^s hvniik\ whioU is tlie ohiefest title : there are others 
urtuu\l Mo;vv> Kivlalgvv?, whioh is also an houorable title, and 
tl\0Y ar\^ oommoulv Oouilomeus souues, or by the kinges 
favour i\dvauvi\l thoreuuio: Thorv are vet others that are 
utuuod l^ualhierv^ Kidalgv\ whioh is not so much as the other 
two. yot il is an houonvblo title. aud is the title of a knight, 
\vhv> for sonio vidituu aoi by him doue is made^ knight, which 

* Ori);. hutoh : '' th« lcA»t i» m gvxxl thent> as the best ; a oommon 
lUAii w tho uoMo or rich» without anv diffexvuco" 

* Ot\^. IHuoh : *» v^r kiiui* of jnvple". 

» l^ri^r. Outoh: 'Muoti^t honouitiblo" 

« Ot\^, Outoh : *» i» writtou and entoiv^l in a rt^gister that is yearly 
Hont \>y tho wmo »hiiw to Imlia, which is" 

* Orig. l>ulch : »» t; ho«lagheir\ iy,. - dubbed". 
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they do for a small matter : for that if he do any act to. be 
accounted of, or bee in a manner at such an action doing,^ 
presently he is of a Captaine or a Gentleman made a knight 
whereof they much boast themselves : and it is [nowe 
growne] so common [among them], that very Cookes boyes 
and others as meane as they, are made knightes : there are 
others also that are named Mosos da Camara, do Numero, e 
do Servi(jo, which is servantes to the King, [some] of his 
chamber, some of his aoeounts, and some for his service, this 
is the first title or degrée of credite, whereby through their 
good service they attaine unto better, and are more glorions 
of their titles, then of all the riches in the world. There are 
also that are named Escuderos Fidalgos, that js Esquires, 
which is likewise a degrée of credit : Others are named 
Hommes honorados, which is men of honor, and the poorest 
among them (which are not named by any title) are set 
downe ior soldiers, which are the common and rascall sort : 
these are every man paide their wages according to their 
titles, and may each man in his qualitie (by long service, or 
some good action, but most by favour) rise to higher degrée : 
for that according to their tytles their service is rewarded. 
The Portingalles which saile for India, being thus registred 
and written downe, the said Eegister at their arrivall there, 
is delivered to be kept by one of the kinges OflBcers there- 
unto appointed, which every thrée years is likewise changed, 
as other [offices are], and is called the chiefe Clearke of the 
Matricola Generall, and hath thrée or foure imder Clearks at 
his commandement. Now in India when summer time 
commeth, and that it is néedefull [or necessary] to send out 
an armie for some expedition to be done, or for to kéepe the 
coast, to convoy and safe-conduct the travelling Marchants 
that [dayly] sayle to and from [India], thereby to defend 
them and to let the Malabares their enemies from issuing 

* Orig. Dutch : ** for where they once makc an expedition op see 
from afar, at once they are dubbed by a*' 
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ÏaTil II imn aisn. s^ 3unrrai5Ci&dn^ iher jeaxly doe): 
xdth. btuicsc SfüGsnaor -^ru^ if dte begmning of their 
>jiniTi»^~ i3Èt önm. s gri'ik-Tr xruTiMnispiodaiiiied], Üiat 
irMK%r"^»r 'wïlL «sr^ "aif Sisr ix ü léefte br sea, let him 
* ïa» "u :uii Yum^att^ '«jransiZ » iwifjTv [hisj monej, and 
Titn. n^ "Ut T"u«j'fy 73I3R 2? iröfcrn^ï a {iaéb CapCaine, and 
rcitfT nnödT Timams iic fps^ Fusce aod GaUer: and in 
? z-:*^ AÜksy zjïST: if Li^mn & rnta'ttih nau and in eveiy 
T*«Kiz :uii*ii: nt^ü. IrrrV lUl'?^ ir jssoft. I&ese are all paide 
j*' iiï: ii»izr:.\ufc. arj-jT-rnTsr 11 liisr Tvis «rsy man as tiiey 
»£»: '^?cs>^»^i. T^itn :nfcï^ !»nnif me ic P>"nrr?giï : and this pay 
ï- aaut ï^'^ïT^ miCT-n «iri riaz^ér 'jtcUTning] thiée 
Ti» u'.^jtes :nac s. :at r-mmtrn. suiiCTr «ri^a Ftidiwen. called 
ï=^-rïir.it5- '.^-tv^ l'ïiTsarwH: üi*?* -^escansf PccTTTsgaTl money), 
ia\; 1 ::.sa. c ii ninr imn I's^ojlwsl T^ Mjso da Camaza 
r ^^«r^un: f ^^ :üaaL3»tr' ftH^r^a: PiMiWrSL and so by 
4^^c*5^> T-M.U II Ute ^tt J^cfc'-n^ "loaa* zstsr sKJdiers to a 
r-öii.;.; ^v. i ut-r rn 'nir'5e>£7n? ittimx jcmychmg bende 
,!x r r* ' t r ^jC ï^-^r' .'ijcijii; 3i*^«iv biT-e the best 
-^u.:t^>v a»;\; :u • ixaï,ii '^Turamfc^ jm£ .Taiff xiizsijss at tbeir 
w-ï-iv , :;».*^'->v jh:ï^o^' 7' nf^i ri»:vr ïLüLüT? i»»i wiHes. and 
,v i^ . :t. u * i, Tit' 3ü: ii-ipf^Insr i: :©* Zkzè^ in the 
Yi>i^.-v .c ,\w::^^ ^•!t:s^ üfe ^'i^ctni* "nsiïdt 12»* sciüer? with 

**iv; Aiuvv,:iiv^ ao-> li^ffm: r»»"ï»in2J ilI lai* M'.hëüi of 

V'i' . iiiv; vXttv "i!xi ^jfcs: /c Tihtï: "Mnrci" iai»T enter 

.^«ii-iv :4vt. Ihf ^'^'sr X A^ Vnfr- ::i*T Tf^isor.* and 

• «K . ure , i iK? liiins Uit "SM ^Q^dUlfll^ zi 'SÜ £h 
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tlien the soldiers are frée, and every man goeth his way, 
without any further pay of the king. Then the Viceroy 
maketh a certificate for the Generall of the fléete, wherein he 
testifieth that such a Captaine by his commaundement hath 
béene so many Monthes in the kings service [at sea], and^ 
having done any matter of importance, it is therein set down 
at large, and how that hee out of his owne purse hath spent 
[and laid out] much [money] for the service of his Maiestie, 
and according to this certificate the Captaine Generall maketh 
certificates for every one of his under Captaines and soldiers, 
in the same sort. There are likewise some Gentlemen that 
in winter time kéepe open houshold for all soldiers that will 
come thether to meate,^ whereof also they have certificates, 
and for all things that they doe, which certificates they keépe 
till they be some ten, twelve, or twentie, and with the Vice- 
royes licence go therewith to Portingall, asking some recom- 
pence for their services, according to their certificates : 
withall they must bring a certificate from the* Matricola 
General of that* their residence in India, and that there hath 
not any [devise or] subtilty béene used about [ketting down] 
their titles. The like must they have from all other oflBcers, 
receivers and accountants both for munition and armour 
wherewith they served in warre, for victuails also and such 
like, whereof many times the captaines and soldiers doe 
make but badde accounts, [and many of them are aforehande 
with the king], which is presently registred under the title 
of him that hath committ^d the fault :^ from these Ofl&cers 
also they must have certificates, that there is no such thing 
committed by them : with these certificates they sayle to Por- 



^ Orig. Dutch : ^^ clearing the coast and sea''. 

2 This is corroborated by the ** Frimor e Honra". 

3 Orig. Dutch : " from the clerk of the" 

* Orig. Dutch : " of the time of their residence" 

^ Much the same as occurs under the red-tape system of the present 
day in British India. 
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r;^iy*r -vier» :i*ir» ia ü -ifi^e cf *^iieiiibruiees. te aske diexr 

rrviriei . 'znz d zhntj zsir* laj frïöL'i ïn the coort to speske 

:..r "iiXi-- iz..i '-.j xreaszur ^Ler hamii^ [ro procizre dispatchj: 

-biB. :•:•* tii>r7 cciize tïii:!»^ -^ïScfci for tfarée yeares as Cap- 

ii-rncs. Fi*!C.:r»- Cjöarxis. Ixiz^, ««^ «nd au other offices 

4aii pLi.:cs zi Ll-üü. 'i^n ^*=7 ni'ist serve the place them- 

^It^ ii zrT^jO. SiïZrr if zhrm by fikTonr get licences to 

poise ïL-ec 4"»^7. te 3e!I •fceisi, or to gire them witfa their 

dati^Li^r; in Tr..tr,tj«r. mi then ïhe patent for sach offices 

are rezi*tr=ii i:i th«r Ki-.r? L'hancenr. and sent into India 

where thrv nii*t ':e ^.::*rr:2i»^i bv the Viceroj. These offices 

aie alwiie? itIt*??. in r^T^r-i:»!! after him that hath it promised 

before tLcm. ani :Lrn tL-=r Ec-^lster is searched, to sée how 

many are l^for^ Lizi [wbat asketh the said places], and when 

their time is out, or that thev chaunce to die before thej 

come to it. or be absen: las manv times it happeneth) then 

he whioh i? next in reversi«>n hath the place, and is ready [to 

receyve it]. And this in briefe is the manner of their go- 

vemement and policie for martiall affaires : their other go- 

vemment for iustice and eqoitie is as they use in Portin- 

galL By the table hereafter foUowing you may sée [the de- 

scription of] the strait streete in Goa, with the dayly meeting* 

therein, which they eall Leylon, lively* portrayed 

1 Nowadays, if they are politiciana. 

1 Orig. Dutch : " daily trade and gathering there'' 

3 Orig. Dutch : ** Naer't leven", i.f., ''after nature". 
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The Portingala, Mesticos,^ and Christians, kéepe worsliipfull 
and IjoimtifulP houses, having commonly (as it is aaid 
[before]) five, sixe, ten, twentie, some more, soine lesse skves, 
both men and women, in their houses* every man according 
to his estate and qua]itie, I meane married men. Thej are 
very cleanly and swéet in all thiiigs belonging to their housea, 
Bpecially in tlieir linnen, for that every day they cliange <■ 
shirtes and smockes both men and women, aud* [their slaves ' 
and servants] llkewise with other thiiiges that they weare, 
which they doe because of the great heat in that land. The 
Portingala are commonly served with great gravitie, without 
any ditferenca betw^ene the Gentleman and the common 
Citizen, [townesman] or soldier, and in their going, curteaiea, 
and converaationa, common in all thingea ■^ when they go in 
the atréetes they steppe very [softly and] slowly forwarda, 
with a great pride and vaineglorious maieatie, with a alave 
that carrieth a great hat or vaile* over their heada, to keepe 
the sumie and raine from them. AIso when it raiueth they 
commonly have a boy that beareth a cloke of Scarlet or of 
aome other [cloth] after them, to caat over them :^ and if it 
bee before noone, hee* carrieth a cushin' [for hia maiater] to 

' " Meaticos" — shoald be " Meatifoe". Tbia miaprint is perpetnal. 

' Orig. Dutoh; "honoiirable and very magnificent". 

■ Orig. Dutch ; " for their service" 

* Orig. Dutch : "even their temale slaves" 

* Orig. Dutch : " all, oqb with another, in one way". 
"Orig. Dutch: "hoetofte heuïer=hRt or? 
' Orig. Dutch : " they bave behind them a yootil 

gcarlet or other long niantle, to put on (hls) maeter i ' 

• Orig. Datch: "The jouth alao" 

• Orig. Dutch : " Een leerê ofte fluweelen knai 
' leathcT or silk cushioD. 
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knéele on when he hearelh Masse, and their Rapier is most 
commonlv carried after tbem by a boy,^ that it may not 
trouUe tbem as tbey walke, nor hinder tbeir gravities. 
WTien tbey méete in the stréetes a good space before they 
come together. tbey beginne with a great Besolas manos, to 
stoope [with] tbeir bodie^s and to tbrust fortb their foot to 
salute each otber, with tbeir hattes* [in their hands], almost 
touch ing the ground : likewise when tbey come into the 
Churcli rwbere"! ihev have their stooles readv, which their 
slaves have pnrpared for tbem : all that are by him that 
commeth in do staiide [up], and with the same manner of 
bowing [of tlieir bodies] doe him great reverence, and 
if it chauneeth that any doeth him reverence (as the 
manner is) and that he to whom it is done doth not greatly 
estéeme thereof, so tliat he doeth him not the like [curtesie], 
thev do altoïïether for that cause jro after him, and cut his 
batte in péeces, sayiug that he had disgraced the partie, 
whereiu it is not for tbem to aske wherfore thev shold so do,' 
for it would We the greatest shame [and reproch] in the 
world unto thein if they shoiild not revenge [so great an 
iniury] : and when they séeke to bee revenged of any man 
that hath shewen tbem discurtesie, or for any otlter cause 
whatsoever it bee, tbey assemble ten or twelve of tbeir 
friends, acqiiaintance or companions, and take him where- 
soever tbey find him, and beat liim so long [together], that 
they leave him for dead, or very neare dead, or els cause him 
to be stabbed by their slaves, which tbey hold for a great 
honor and point of honestie so to revenge themselves, whereof 

* Orig. Dutch : **by a slave or youth'* 

'^ Orig. Dutch : ** met die Bonet ofte hoet", t.p., with cap or hat. 

' Orig. Dutch : ** which they will not endure". The French trans- 
lation has : '* Que si quelcun ne resaluoit pas de mesme, ils reputeroyent 
une telle incivilité ^ mespris duquel ils ne voudroyent fifl 
venger tout outre. Pour eet effect ils appellent et employer** 
amis, pour meurtrir tel qui n'y avoit point pensé, reputai 
fait en telle maniere brave et glorieux" (p. 60, ed. 1688). 
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they dare boast [and bragge] openly [in the stréetes], but if 
they desire not to kil him, they baste him well about the 
ribs and all his body over with a thicke réede, as big as a 
mans legge/ which is called Bambus, whereby for eyght 
dayes af ter and more he hath inough [to do to kéepe his bed], 
and sometime in that manner they leave him for deade. 
This is their common custome, and is never looked unto or 
once corrected.2 Also they use long bagges full of sand, 
wherewith [they will give such blowes each upon other, that 
therewith] they will breake each others limmes, and [for ever 
after] make them lame.* When any man goeth to visite an 
other in his house, although he which is visited be one of 
the principal Gentlemen [of the Citie], and the visitor but a 
simple soldier, or some other man, it is the manner that hee 
which is visited commeth unto the doore of his house, with 
his hatte in his hand, and with great curtesie to receyve him 
that commeth to visite him, and so leadeth him up into his 
hall or chamber, wherein he will speake with him, where hee 
üffereth him a chaire to sitte downe, and then hee himselfe 
sitteth [by him], then he asketh him what hee woulde have, 
which having understoode* hee bringeth him downe againe to 

^ Few bambooB in India can be said to be anything like as large as is 
here said. (See note 1 on p. 92 above.) Pyrard (Voyage, ii, ed. 1619, 

p. 24) tells a story of such an assault : *' Il y eut entr* autres vn 

Capitaine Castillan Vn mois apres cela il y eut l'esclaye d'yn aveo 

qui il auoit disputé, qui luy donna par derriere vn grand coup de 
bambou sur la teste, c'estoit vn Ca/re : mais luy sans s'etonner, et perdre 
temps, tira son poignard, et Ie tua, et gaigna aussi tost TËglise. Il eut 
sa grace au bout de deux heures. Mais d'autant que les Ëspagnols ne 
soDt pas fort bien venus Ik il fut contndnt de s^en reuenir en Ëspagne/* 

' It is a pity that Schopenhauer had not seen this before he wrote 
his admirable reroarks on the vulgar notions of ** honour", etc., which 
depends on fear caused to others by use of violence. The text is a 
complete picture of the ** honour** of mediseval chiyalry. 

*'jnrilï|iaQominon method of torture in S. India at the present day, 

^ndian. 

.... what his desire is, and having finished their 

02 
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the dore in the like sort, and ao with a Besolas manos biddetli 
him farewel, and if he should not doe so, or [when hec 
giveth him o. stoul], shold give him one unlined,* or one yt 
is Jesse or lower then that he taketh for himaelfe, he that 
viaiteth him woulde take it in evil parte, est^eming it a 
great acome, and séeke to be revenged on him for the same. 

When they have any weddinges and are married, whoao- 
ever they be if they have any wealth, all the friendea and 
neighboura^ come together, [every man] on horselwLcke, and 
hee that liath not a horse wil borrow one, and are [every 
man] vcry costly apparelled, at the least some 50. or 100. 
[horses little] more or lesse, as the peraon is [of qualitie]. 
and so they ride altogether in good order unto the Church 
with their seruantes, and fevery man his] liatte for the 
Sunne, the pareiite-s and friendes in the liindei part, and 
in ye last row the bridegroome betwéene two [of them], 
whom they call gossopa ^ after them foüoweth the bryde 
between two Commeres, each in their Pallamkin, which ia 
most costly made, and after them followe the slaves botb 
men and women going in troupes, as if they rannc to hunt,* 
and 80 comming to the Church, and being married according 

' Orig. Dntch : " Bonder leyn", i.e., without a liack. The 

Latio of 1599 does not giïe this, nor is the word (leyn) in Kilian. The 
De Bry Latin hfw: "Quod non haboret retro fulcrura cui recumbena 

inniteretur" (pp. 80-1). The Frencli has morelyi " uu aege 

trop bas OU qui fust raoins brave que Ie aien" This part is also 

omittfd in Saeghman's edition. It U, however, plain that '■ eene cleyne 
Btoel Bonder leyn'' is the contrary ot what is now termed "loanatoel", 
j.f., au armchiiir. 

" Orig. Dutch : •' friends, neighhours, and acqnaintances". 

» Pyrard (ii, p. 1D3) : " EUe (la mariée) est conduite par deuï de aes 
procbes pareutee, et luy (Ie marie) de mesme par dcnx dea siens, iusquee 
it l'EgliBe deuaat Ie Prestre. Cea qoatre sont appellei Comperrt et 
Cnmmeree." 

•Orig. Dutch: "which run after lüe hunt-dogs" The l«tiii 

of 1699 haa here : " Post mancipia pasaiin sequuntur". The De Brj 
tranalation ia more accurate : " Famuls pone per pedes more canom 
vcnaticonim inBcquuntur" (p. SI). 
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to the order used in the Church of Eome -} they are in the 
same order brought home again, and passing [through the 
stréets], the neighbours leaning uppon Indian Carpets looke 
out of the windowes,* and throwe Eose water iipon the 
Bryde and Bridegroome, and other swéet smelling waters, 
with Roses and Sugar Comfets, or corne. In the mean time 
their slaves play uppon Shalmes and ïrumpets most pleasant 
[and melodious] to heare, and comming to the house where 
[the Bride and Bridegroome] dwel, with great reverence and 
curtesie bowing downe [their bodies], they take their leaves 
'jf all the company, which are all on horsebacke about the 
dore. And so the Bride, the Bridegroome, and the Commeres 
goe up and sit with great gravitie in a window, and then 
beginne the [horsemen] that led them [to Church], in honor 
of the married couple, one after the other to runne a course, 
the gossops^ beginning first, and the rest following twice or 
thrice [one after the other], with continuall playing on 
Shalmes, which are very common in India, for that he which 
is of any wealth hath them of his own within his house. 
This being ended, they all passé before the window where 
the Bride and Bridegroome sit, with a [great] reverence, and 
so passé on all saving the Gossoppes,* [for] they go up to the 
Bride and Bridegroome, and bid [God give] them ioy, then 
is there some Comfets, and Marchpane brought forth, to 
drinke [a cuppe of| water withall, and after some [curteous] 
salutations [and congratulations] to the new married [couple, 
they take their leaves and] depart : so there remaineth with 
the Bride and Bridegroome but thrée or four of their nearest 
friendes and kinsemen, for whome there is a dinner prepared, 

^ Orig. Dutch : **accordiDg to the asages and ceremonies of the 

Church" 

Dutch; *Hhe neighbours and nearest friends lie on rich 
in the windows'-. 

\ : " the godfathers or Comperos beginning first". See 
for the meaning of this word. 
9;odf athers or Comperos'^ Cf r. last n ote. 
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made for the purpose/ and so the ceremonies of baptisme 
being ended in the Church, it is againe in the like sort 
brought home, and beeing there^, they have the like manner 
of musicke [and] shalmes, running and leaping with their 
horses before the window where the Commere sitteth with 
the same ceremonies as at the wedding.^ This is the manner 
and custome* of those that are married and kéepe house.^ 

But concerning the souldier that is unmarried® [thus it is]. 
They goe in the summer time into the Armado [lying] on the 
water, and being within the townes and on the land, they are 
very stately apparrelled, and goe verie gravely along the 
stréets with their slaves or [men] hired [for the purpose], 
that beare a hatte over them for the sunne and raine : for 
there are [many] Indians that are [daily] hired for the pur- 
pose, and have 12. Basarucos the day, which is as much as 
two stivers or a stoter, and they serve such as have no slaves, 
and that will not kéepe any to that end. 

The souldiers dweil at least ten or twelve in a house, where 
they have among them a slave or hired Indian or two which 
serveth them, and washeth their shirts,^ and have foure or 

^ Cfr. p. 96 above. ' Orig. Dutch : " and coming home**. 
3 Orig. Dutch : " as above" 

* Orig. Dutch : **manner8, usages, and customs*' 

* Orig. Dutch : ** those that have house and family**. The descrip- 
tion by Pyrard (ii, pp. 103-4) is much the same as the above. 

^ I.e.^ the largest number of the Europeans at Goa, but who had leas 
privileges than the " Casados" or married settlers. They were mostly 
criminals or boys. Sassetti {Lettere^ p. 280) gives a miserable account 
of them : " Every year there came from Portugal 2500 or 3000 men 
and boys, of the most abandoned that are there ; a quarter, or a third 
and perhaps a half (die on the voyage and) are cast into the sea ; the 
rest who arrive alive are stationed on land ; comes death or knavery and 
gathers all, and, for the most part, they come to a bad end, except a few 
nobles or others who, by interest of their parents, or by their own 
ability, rise in some way." Pyrard (ii, p. 7) says that there were 1500 
soldiers in hospital when he was there ; he calls them *'gens de fortune" 
U6., p. 4). 

' Orig. Dutch : ''shirts and clothes'* 
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five stooles witli a table, and every [man] a Bedde. Their 
meate ia Eice soddeii in water, witli shidg aalt fiah, or some 
other thing^ of small value (without breade) and cleare foun- 
taine water for llieir driuke. wherewith they are well pleased.' 
They' have amongst them all one or two good sutea of appa- 
rell, [all] of silke as the manner ia there, and when one goeth 
abroad, the othera atay at homt;, tor in the house they have 
no néede of clothea (but sit whosuever they bee) in their shirts 
aud a paire of linnen bréeches,* and so [as it were] naked by 
[teaaon of] the great heate, for if sonie of them piave occa- 
aion to] goe out twenty timea in one day, they must so often 
lend him their apparel, and hee must [likewise] put off his 
clothes, as often as lie comnieth home againe. Some aouldiers 
have a Gentleman or Captaine [to their friendes] which 
lendeth them monie t-o apparell themselves withall, to the end 
when simamer time commeth, they may be ready to goe with 

' Orig. Dütch: " other Bftuce" 

■ It seesiB verj likely thnt their miserable diet visa thi: cauee why 
mcmv goldiers deeert^ t« nativs sovereigns or tumed reoegBileH. The 
Priinor i Himra da Viila Soldaihtca no Eitaiin da liulla, publiEked bj 
Freyre in lt'30 (f. 9i}, telle them tliat if they abecond to natire princett, 
they will oiily get rice {" hringe", i.f., the Pereiau word "biriDJ") from 
the Muhanimatlaufl, and curry and rioe (" Arroa caril") from the 
liinduB, Pyrard (ii. p, 132) Bajs : " S'ils BOnt en mer, ila vaent dea 
Tiurca de Tordinaire du nauire, qui est riz avec beiure, eiicre, lentilles et 

mangaa et ne boiuent que de l'eau ; üb inangeut aiieai d'm poïaon 

BalË nommi.^ peiche caualo aree du riz, Maie qiiand ÏIb soDt It Tancte ea 
quelque port, couinie ïIb eout Ie plus souucnt, on leur donne de toutes 
sortea de viurai qui se recouurent en ces lieuj, bui deHpcns dn Roy ." 

3 ürig. Dutoh : " Ab for their clothcB, they have" 

* " Pa\januis" as would uow be said. It is evident Ihat thia kind of 
dreaa (atill oaed by Europeans in India os a niglit-dreae} waa copied by 
the Fortugueae from the Mubammadana, nnd that it lias been Üioucc 
adopted by other Ëuropeana. üellu Valle ( Viagi/i, iv, p. S88) also 
deacribea thia article of dreaa, and remarks (iv, p. 301) aeveral cujitonis 
evidently copied froiu the natives. Pyraid (Vot/age, ü, p. 11) eaya : 
"11b ont forcu catauus aana quoy ne couchent iamais tous les Fortugaie 
doB Indeg, et leur vont iuaquM aux pieda, a cauae que loiitea leur« 
chemïsee bodI fortu courtea"...... 
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them in Fléet to sea,' as also to have their friendahïp, by 
night and [at] other timea to beare them coinpany, or to 
helpe them to bee revenged of any injury by tliem received, 
as \J] aaid before: for that he which in India hath most 
aouldiers to hia frienda, ia most regarded and feared. So that 
to bee short, in this inanner they doe maintaine thcmselves 
in common,* [whereby they are able to come in presence] of 
the best of the countrie. Manie and most of them have 
their chiefe maintenance frora the Portingales and Meaticoa 
wives, as also the India,n Christiana [wivea], which doe alwaiea 
beatow liberall rewardes and giftes [uppon tliem] to satisfie 
[and fulfill] their unchaste and filthy deaires, which they 
kuow very we l! how _tg. accompli sh, .and secreÜy bring to 
passé.' There are some likewise that get their livings by 
their friends, travelling for them from place to place with 
some warea and marchandisea, they are ealled Chattiina.* 
These doe give over [and leave] the officer of a sonldier in the 

' Orig. Dntch ; " in the snmmer anoada" 

' Orig. Dntch: " honourably in common without difference" 

' Pyntrd (ü, p. 135) iay»; ''La piaspart font amitié avec fiUoB et 
femmes, qu'ils appellent eolterai, qai veut dire femmea impudiqaes, et 
non mariÉeB, et demeurent eDBemble fort librement, comme i'ils eBtoient 
inariez. Ces fillos ou feinmea veafues, ae tienneot bieit honor^es quand 
TH hoinme blauc, s'snteod de l'Europe, les recherche par amttii^. Car 
elles 1'eutretiennent et nouriascut dn mieuz qu'ile penuent, et Ie blanchisa- 
ent de tout linge seceasaïre. Auasi les aoldaU ou amigoe, comme ila 
1«B appellent, les mHmtieDneot, et aupporteat en toutea chosea, uteïiUËB 
ils en soDt joloDz comme si c'estoieot leara propres femmes, et pour cela 
«e batroient et taeroient fort librement en duei." 

' Cluitiijns, i.^., Chetties or tradera (Uind., Se(hah, Mahr. (Jef, 
suppOBed to be from the Sanskrit "(^reeb/ha'' =: best or cbief), as 
app*ara from what Pyrard (ii, p. 123) says : " Nauirea et Galiotea 
marchans, qu'ila noiainBat Naaita de ehatk, k la diScreDce des autrea 

qu'ils appellent Nauie» ifAmuuie la pluapart des aoldats qui out 

dequoy, ne laiasent de fidre commerce en tajaant leure voyagcs pour Ie 
seroice du Roy ; cela leur oetant permis, voire niesmc necesaaire pour 
Ie pen de bntin et gages qu'ils ont." Della Valle [Viaggi, iï, p. 305) 
makea a Btatoment that, " Cnptoins of Forta, and Captains General, 
and the like" did nat think it bclow them to trade. 
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Fléete, and the Einges service : for as [it] is said there is no 
man compelled thereunto,^ although their names be r^istred 
in the office,^ yet doe they still kéepe the name of souldier, 
as long as they travaile abroad and are not married. The 
souldiers in these dayes give themselves more [to be] Chat- 
tiins, and to deale [in Marchandise] then to serve the K'ing 
in his Armado, because the Captaines and Gentlemen b^in 
to be slacke in doing good unto them, as in times past they 
used to doe. Also they give themselves to rest and pleasure : 
wherefore if they can devise any meanes for it they had 
rather travaile and deale in trade of Marchandise * and to 
marie and be quiet, in respect that the common souldiers in 
these dayes are but . slackely paide :* for that when they 

> If thiB was tbe case when Y. Linschoten was at Goa, the *^ Boldiers** 
were Roon af ter compelled to go in the fleets. Cf r. Della Valle, iv, p. 363. 
' Orig. Dutch : **though they coine in the register from PortugaP. 

* Orig. Dutch : " had rather engage in trade to go from one place 
to nnother, and to" 

* A. llamilton, in his New Account (ed. of 1744, voL i, p. 262), gives 
a Hiniilar account of the condition of the soldiery about 1700 : '* And 
tho Soldiory, Fishcrs, Feasants and Handicrafts f eed on a little Rice 
boilod iii Water, with a little bit of salt Fish, or AtchaaVy wbich is 
picklwl Fruits or Roots, and drink fair Water, when they can get it. 
'J'hiM fine spare Diet never loads them with superabundant Flesh on 
thoir Hoiu'H, and, without the Church, it is rare to find a corpulent Man 
ainong thiMu. They are generally very weak and feeble, but whether 
that prociHMlrt from their Diet, or from their too great Inclinations to 
VeiH'ry, or fron» both, I am not Physician enough to determine. 
Their Soldier H Pay is very small and ill paid. They have but siz 
Xnnpheen pn Month, and two suits of Calico, striped or chequered, in 
H Year. Their two Suits may amount to forty Xerapheen ; and a 
Xtrnphrrn is worth about sixtcen Pence Half-peny Slerl. Out of these 
Hix Xnaphccns in Money that they are to receive, their Captain, who is 
liurrack-muHtor and Victualler to his Company, detains five, and the 
otluT ono is ])ai(l in small Money to discharge the Accounts of the 
Shoeniaker, Taylor, Barber, Washernian and Tobacconist, so that 
Frugality is no great Virtuo among them, tho' Theft is, and really they 

are very dcxtrouB in that Art, as well as in Murder, for if they are ^^|| 
detected in committing such innocent Crimes, the very next Church ** 
a Sanctuary for them, and neither divine or human Laws c»" 
them after they gct in there." 
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have at the least ten or twenty certificates [to shew] for their 
[former] services, then have they not the meanes to [fumish 
themselves with provision to] make a voyage into Portingale, 
or to take any presents with them there to bestow [them] : 
for without such [meanes] they are neyther heard nor [yet] 
regarded, and if [it fall out that] they doe pröcure [the re- 
version of] any oflBces/ it is so long before the time commeth 
that they doe enioy them, beeing many in reversion,^ that 
oftentimes they die before they can obtaine them. Againe 
the long travaile and great voyage^ maketh many to stay in 
India, and to employ [their time to other trades], as they can 
best provide [themselves]. By these meanes* the wars in 
India are not so hot,^ [nor so throughly looked into], neyther 
any other countries sought into or foimde out, as at first they 
used to doe. Now they doe onely strive to get praise and 
commendation, and to leave a good report behinde [them] ; 
and now likewise they are all given to scraping [and catch- 
ing], as well as the Viceroy, Governours, and others,* as also 
the [Church men and] spiritualtie, Uttle passing [or es- 
téeming] the common profit or the service of the King, hut 
only their particular profits, making their account, that the 
time of their abode is but thrée years : wherefore they say they 
will not doe otherwise then those that were before them did, 
but [say that] others which come after them shaU take care 
for all : for that the King (say they) gave them their offices, 
[thereby] to pay them for their services [in times past], and 
not for the profit of the commonwealth : therefore there is 
no more [countries] in India won or new foimd out, but 

* Orig, Dutch : ** if they get any office or post according to their 

quality" 

' Orig. Dutch : ** and one is provided after the other, that" 

' Orig. Dutch: '* the distance of the way and the peril of the 

.^^tfeiJS -^^y mak» mwij" 

10 warmly" 
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rather heere and there some places lost, for thej have 
enough to doe, to hold^ that they have alreadie,* [and to 
defende it from invasion], as also that they doe_scoure the 
Sea coastes, and yet many Marchants have great losses every 
years, hy meanes of the sea rovers,* and, t ogether w ïth the 
evill govemment of the Portingales,* and it Js to be feared. 
it will bee worser every day [then other], as it is evidently 
sëeiie. This shallsuffice for the manners and customes of the 
Indian Portingales, and their war[like goverments], which 
is commonly by sea, for by lande they cannot travaile, by 
reason of the different kingdomes, and nations [consisting] of 
divers [severall] sortes of people which are alwaies [enemies, 
and] never [live] in peace, and some of them being friends, 
other enemies to the Portingales : for the Portingales have 
only some Townes, places and fortresses, with their Havens 
on the sea coast, without holding any thing within the land, 
as in the description of the coast wee have [alreadie] declared. 
By the pictures hereafter following may be séene [the 
formes and portraitures of] tlie Portingales that are maried, 
and of the souldiers in India, as they walke in the stréetes : 
as also howe they ride,* not onely gentlemen, but every man 
that hath the abilitie to keei^e a horse, as well Marchantes 
as handicraftes men of what sort soever they bee, and 

* Orig. Dutch : " to hold and protect" 

' Orig. Dutch : " which they podsess and have had for many 

years in their power'' 

3 Della Valle says much that shows that the expeditions to defend 
the traders from pirates were very badly managed. 

* Orig. Dutch : *" through the insecurity of the sea and negli- 

gence of the Portuguese and their govemment'' 

* Orig. Dutch : ** ride on horses'\ Pyrard (ii, p. 74) says : '* Les 
hommes de qualitc Portugais ne marchent iamais quk cheual, ont 

grand nombre de cheuaux, qui leur viennent de Perse et d'Arabie 

Les hamois de ces cheuaux viennent de Beugale, de la Chine et de 
Perse, tous en broderie de soye, et enrichis d'or et d'argent, et de perles 

fines. Les estriez d*argent donS s1ls ne vont k cheual ils se font 

fiorter en vne litière ou Pnïatupihu'* Cfr. aleo p. 7l> as tr 

these horses were kept. 
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howe they cause themselves to be carried in Palamkins/ 
in the stréetes and throughout the townes, when they will 
not ride nor goe on foote. [You] may likewise sée their 
fustes* wherwith they go to warre upon the water which the 
Malabares their enimies doe likewise use, (for they have no 
other [sorts of] scutes nor shippes) [and] doe much mischiefe 
therewith : they are verie light, as well to saile as to row, 
they use them also for Marchandise, because of the fitnes 
of the same, to passé [froni place to place]. 



The 31. Chapter. 



Of the maner aad castomes of Portingale and Mesticos' women in 

India. 

The Portingales, Mesticos,® and Indian Christian women 
in India, are little [séene abroad], but for the most part sit 
still* within the house, and goe but seldome forth, unlesse it 
be to Church, or to visit their friends,* which is likewise but 
verie little, and when they goe abroad, they are well pro- 
vided not to be seene, for they are carried in a Pallamkin 
covered with a mat or [other] cloth, so that they cannot be 
seene.® 

1 Della Valle {Viaggij iv, p. 167) says : *'Qoing in a Palankin is 
prohibited to men in the Portugaese territory in India, for, in trath, 
it is too effeminate : anyhow, as the Portugaese are very little observers 
of all their laws, firstly on account' of the rains, and by favour ov for 
gif te, they began to use them ; and then, little by little, it was extended, 
80 that at last all use them and all the year.'* (Cfr. Pyrard's statement 
in the last note.) 

2 Orig. Dutch : ** the fashions of their fustes" 

3 Should be Mesties, The original has ** Mestisen". 

* Orig. Dutch : " concealed in (their) house'* 

^ Orig. Dutch : ** to visit one another" 

* Orig. Dutch : *' so that they cannot be, anyhow, seen" A 

"ft the natives. 
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Whea tbey goe to chiirch, or to visit [any friend], they 
put on very Cdstly apparrell, with bracelets of gold, and rings* 
upon tlieir armes, [all beset with] costly Jewels and pearles, 
and at their eares hang laces full of Jewels.* [Their] 
clothes [are] of Damaske, Velvet, and cloth of gold, for silke 
is the worst [tliing] they doe weare. Within tlie liouse they 
goe bare headed with a wastcoate called Bajii,* that from 
their shoulders coveretb [their] navels, and ie so fine that 
you may see al their body through it, and downewardes* 
they have nothing but a painted cloth wrapped thnïe or 
foure timea about [their] bodies. These clothes are very 
faire, some of them heing very costly [wrought] with [lootne 
worke, and] divers figures and flowers* of all colours, all 
tlie rest of the body is naked without any hose, but onely 
bare footed in [a paire of] moyles" or pantofles, aud the men 
in like sort This is their manner' in the house both old. 
and young, rich, and poore, none excepted. for they goe forth 
but very little, and then they are [hoth] covered and carried, 
and what they nëed ahroad that the slaves both men and 
women doe fetob in. The women eat no bread or very 



' Orig. Datch : '■ Muiiliaa", i.r.. Port. " Mkiiilha8"^braceletB. 

• Orig. Uutch: "Tol Juweelen ende Cleynodien", i.f., full of " jeweU 
and omsmeutB", 

^ '■Baju", i.e., Hind. "bazQ" — "akind of short shirt, reaching down 
to the bJpB. with Tory Bliort (if any) sleeves; Bometimea open st the 
upper part ot the chest in front". (Qatioon-e-Itlam, ed. 186S, p. ït.) 
" Jupe OU BajiM." Fyrani (ii, p. 117). 

' Orig. l>utch: " below the navel" 

* Orig. Datch : " figueren ende loot-werck", >.(., " fignrea and 
foliBge". 

•Orig. Dutch : "Inde muylon ofte Pantoffelen" , i.e., " clogs 

or slippers". Kllian haa : " Mugl. Mullens, Bandaleura : caleeamenti 
genus alto solo. Gal. muh : Ilal. mulo : Hitp. miila." Pyrard (ü, p. 106) 
ssys of the women at Goa ; " Ces Dames entrana en l'Eglise, soat 
aydées par la main por vn homme on deax, car alles ne pcnuent mareher 
seulc« pour la hauteur de lenra patins. d'vn demy pied de hnut Ie phis 
Bouuent, et qui n 
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Orig. Dutch: " dr«as". 
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little, nor yet the slaves/ not that they refuse it for the 
dearenes [or want of bread, (for they have enough and great 
aboundance) but they are so used to eate rice, that they 
desire no other, which they séeth with water and eate it 
with some salt fish, or a [kinde of] salt fruit called Mangas,* 
or with some other composition* [both] of fish and flesh, 
with pottage* which they powre upon it, and [so] eate it 
with their handes : for there they eate nothing with spoones, 
and if they should sée any man doe so, they would laugh at 
him.^ When® they drinke they have certaine pots made of 
blacke earth very fine and tliin, much like those^ that we 
use in Holland for flower pottes,® having in the necke 
thereof a partition full of holes [with a spout], (and these 
cruses^ are called Gorgoletta), to this end, that when they 
drinke, they may hold [the potte] on high, and touch it not 
with their mouthes, but the water running from the spout^° 
falleth into their mouthes, never spilling drop, which they 
doe for cleanlinesse, because no man should put it to [his] 
mouth, and when any man commeth newly out of Portingall, 

• Orig. Dutch: " male or female slaves" • 

' I,e.y pickled fruit of the mango. ^ j^^,^ curry. 

• ƒ.6., pepper water (mulligatawny), i.«., TamiZ, ** milatyU-taunir''. 

^ They used to throw their spoons overboard on passing the Cape- 
Pyrard {Voyage^ ii, pp. 126-7) : ** Ces honneurs et titres que les soldats 
se donnent entr'eux, ce n'est que depuis quUls ont passé Ie Cap de 
bonne Esperance, car lors ils quittent presque toutes leurs modes et 
coustumes, et iettent toutes leurs cuilliers en la mer.'^ Della Yalle 
{Viaggi, iv, p. 301) makes some very severe remarks on the way of 
eating used by the Fortuguese in India: '*The Indians eat all things 
with their hands alone, and even the Fortuguese (I don't know whether 
they have leamt it in India from the Indians, or whether it is their 
custom) also for the most part eat mostly with the hand alone without 
a spoon, very dirtily" 

• Orig. Dutch : *• In the like way when" 

7 Orig. Dutch : *« pullen", i.6., " pots". 

• Orig. Dutch : " to put flowers in". 

• Orig. DutcH • «— n^cxken», i.e., ♦* pots". 

'' Orig. Ih oia" , i^.» ** koles in the partition in the 

probably, Arabian. 
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jnd then beginneth to drmfce after their manner • becaose 
1» IS not u^d to that kiode of drioting, he spUleth ifc i„ his 
*o«ome wherem they take great pleasure aud laugh at hin, 

« newl « come .«.m PortingaU, and know „ot how to 
behave theu^Wes in such gn.v. manier, and witl. sud 
C«™me8 a. the Tortingales u«e there in I„dia :» so that at 
the firn they are mu.h whooped and cried at in the «tréet« 
«nUUby ««, [aj^d p„.ctise] they have ïoarned the Indian* 
mauner. wlnch they qnicklie doe. The men are ver. iealons 
Of their ^.ves, for they wül never bring any^ xnan into their 
*™wi. how BpecaU a friend [soever] hee bee. that shall 
^.. their wives or [their] daughters, unlesse it bee some 
f^p or any olher married man with his wife iu companie. 
When they wiU goe together to some place« to sport and 
aoldcc themselves, they are alwaies well guarded by tJieir 
,d»▼■^ both men and women both for their safety and ser- 
>:flM. If ftuy man commeth to the doore to aske for the 
nuatsr [of the house], preaently the wivea and their 

1 Orig, Ilutoh: " maniiers, ae ia aaid'' 

" Pyrwd {Voyagt, ii, p. 128) wy»: Quand üa wnt nouveUemeait 
lOTitf ftUK iDdci, OQ 1m Domme Ratgtiolle», o'est k dire gene du 
RoyMUiio, cl les nDciuia se mooquent d'etix," ThiB word ehould b« 
«ritton '' t«iuol" nud (plurkl) *' rdnoea''. 

• Jtut u ÜJitcliah coniing to lodia were, for the firet jeu, Uoghed at 
M " Otifllaa". Itut thia babit baa uow beoone obsolete, ao far aa J 
Vtiow. Pycard «lya (ü, p. 128) : " Quaud ils sont nounellemeot arrincz 
RUX Indo», 011 U« nomme RaignolU», eest & dire gens du Royaame, et lea 
anpions ao luocquent d'eni, iusqnea k qa'ïijs ayent faict to on deox 
wyi-gc* auw eux, et ayent apria lea conatumes et ta9c>na des Indes; et 

00 noui Itiur dvtueurc tant qu'il aottvenu d'autres nauires Tan d'aprea 

Lee marcliauda Indieiia aont bien nisea de lea voir, dnatant qu'ila aont 
plUH aüct & trompur." It nould thua nppcar that the old Auglo-Indiaa 
ouatom of calling ttaw-comera " Griffina ', de., ia copied trom the Por- 
lugucae. 
•Orig. Dutcb: "aayother" 

* Orig. Dntch : " Compere". (See note 3 on p. 196 above.) 

• Orig. Dutch ; " een apcelhuija ofte elders ". 
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daiifjlitera run to hide theni,' and ao leave the man to answer 

him that standeth at the dore : likewiae they suffer np man 
to dweil witlün their honses, where the womeii and daughtojs 
bee,* liowe néere kinsmaii [soever] he be unto them, being 
once 15. yearea of age, nor their owne Bona, but have certaine 
chambers and places lieneatb, or liesidea [their] house wliere 
thej- lye, aud inay in no sort come among the women, and 
thether ihey send [them] their meate and [other] provisïous, 
for it hath oftentimes béene séene [in tho^e eountries], that 
the uncles sonne hath laine by his aunt, and the brother by \ 
the brothera wife, and the brotlier with his sister : whereof I 
have knowne aomc that have bin taken with the manner, 
and that [both] they and the womau have beene slaine by 
tho huabanda. The women are very luxiirious and un- 
chaste,^ for tliere are verie few among them, although ibey 
bee married, but they have heaidea their husbands oiie or 
two of those that are called aoaldiers, with whome they take 
their pleasures: which to effect, they use al the sliglita and 
practises [they can deviae, by] sending ont their slaves and 
baudea by night, and at extraordiuary times, over walles, 
hedgea, and ditches, how narrowlie [soever] tliey are fcept 
[and looked unto]. They have likewiae an hearbe called 

' Thisis a Mahanimedan hubit. 

' A barem after Muhaininedan faahioD. 

• Luillier (Voffoye aux graiidtt Iiirlei, 170Ii, pp. 110-t) gives the fol- 
lowing accoantof the hnlf-CBste women: "Ou trouvedans les Tndes des 
femmes mistÏE, c'est-ii-dire, sorties d'un sang Europeen et d'uu sang 
Indien ; ces femmes sont luiurieuse* k l'eices, et se prostitnunt d'uue 
maniere houteuHe, elles sout trea-likidea, d'un air ridicule, et cepeadunt 
tres amourcuses, les unes B'habillent k riniHenne, les aiitree & k Por- 
tugaise. Comme les rurtugaia sont les premiera de rEurope qui se 
«ODt établis dans les Indes, on ; trouve plusieurs de ces Mistis qui en 

■o Dt sorties." Fyrard (ii, p. 119)sa;a: " ii Goa les feiua.es.. .(sout) 

fort impudiquis'' Tbe opinion of the older writera about the 

half-eiwti'8 is coufirroed by modern writere, e.f).. Dr. Wylie says (in Dr. 
DoMVs Il'jKrli (ii, \\ 227, for 1870) that the Malsy Ijalf-cRstes are 
" alenderly bHÏlt, «eak in body and often in niind, amall in alatnre." 
a wrote ia true now. 
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4'.': ;. . ••/".r. : :.•:.■: .■.;.•.". ^,: il In '.vhich sort he con- 
•.f, .' * . :'».;''• ït.. J *, '.':rir.;': r.o*r^=! loncr. but if they wash Iii> 
f/< •<; y,,».h 'yii'i'- ^ïjN:r h'-'T pr«:^f:ritly re\iveth, and knoweth 
ff'ifhiri;^ t.hcr<:'if, ^üt t.hink*:*i.ii )ie had slept. 

IhiihiHi of HO in f. rtilh'd Tar.nla? of others Daiura, inSpanish 

' /r, liliiiMïim (puiiirtt Altti. AV/'n), a common weed in India: it 
iiiiiy iKiw li«* roiiiiiioiily itri'ii in ^inlvnB in Italy. Garcia de Orta 
// 'f i//« *//!/« Mt, pp. ^'t 1) iiHMitiiiiiH the imo of datura for criminal purpo^es, 
niiil li'lU M wloiy of H iiiJHln-nH ni (Joa who waa dnifrged by a servant in 
niilnr til II «Il Iht. Ai-iihU ( 7Viif7m/ii, p, S5) also doscribed it. Pyraiti 

(II pp HH Ih l"i« " "•* rappi'lli'nt IhttnHi. Qiiand K»s feininei 

\i>iili«iil iiMiM' «lo I'*"»* «uiouiH OU tonto A*8«'unuice, i-llos fout Kmi\» A 
Inii» mniii* dl' *'t*^ iViiioiM divtivnipo.' on lour boiss-Mi oii en potape, et 
\nr hiuiv iipi^» iN iliMuonuont t'sioiiixli:^ ot oomnio inst'uset chantan». 
iiiiiN v\ !iii».inN uullo Mn^ono1. ^'^r ds ^Mit lors jvnla :o;ite «.Vjn:-rlï-ADo>* 
,M iiinoiuout. viUN ^^.1»^^n *v .:u';'.s tov.t. r.v .v .:::: *o fa:: en Ir-r irv- 
Miiuv. . rolrt l»-.u r./.tv o:v.; .-.: s'A h«;:r-,-^, v""-* ^''-^ ="-* *^--- -^ 

llUo OU lommo. ot vu>:s v .':^ :r::;:;v: wvr i V:: * :fir rr : :: 
o„M* xo;;:ouï. si:x ..;:, ;,> > .r ^..v- .. :>.c: ivr^^^ - 1-* :• «*:o:.i:* 
a:ta.M:-^^^-^'^^*- •^-^'"'" •» '-' ■^" "^ " ' '" "^^ ."= ^"''^ ''^ 
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Burla Dora, in Dutch Igtü Kolhtn, in Malaba Vumata 
Caya^ tn Canara Datura, in Ardbia Marana' in Persia and 
Turkte Datuia. Of the deacription of this kearbe and fruit 
you viay read in the Herhaüa, if any man reeeaveik ar eateth 
bui halfe a dramme of ikis seed, hee is for a time bereaved of 
hts wifs, and taken w'ith an unmesurab/e laiighter. 

There are^mairy men poysoned by their wivea, if they 
once be mooved : for they know howe to make a [certaine] 
poyeon or venome, which shall kill the persou thnt drinketh 
it, at what [time or] houre it pleaseth thein : which poyson 
being prepared, they make it in such sart, that it will lye sise 
yeres in [a mansj body, and never doe him hurt, and then 
kil him,* without missing halfe an houres tirne.^ They make 
it also for one, two, or thrée yeares, monthes, or dayes, as it 
pleaseth tliem [best], as I have seene it in many, and there 
it is very common. There are likewise many women brought 
to their ends by [meanes of] their husbandes, and alaine wheo 
soever they take them in adulterie, or that they doe but 
once suspect tbem. [if tliey doe preaently] they cut their 
throats, and bring three or foure witnesses to testiüe that 
strange men entred into their houses by night, at unaccus- 
tomed timea, or els by day, [and had their pleasnres] of their 



' Mslm. (and Tami/) ammatta-kkaiy. The fint pari of; tbia word 
(^ dal ura- fruit) ia dearly a cldrivative of tlie Snnakrit unmaffa=iDtosi- 
CADt ; the plant, thereforc, is probably 4ti iinportation iuto Malabar, 
snd DOt indigenoiu in the yimi coait of India. 
' An error. The Arabian name is Janz manat. 
' Anootation by Dr. Paludanua COrig. etc.) 

' Orig. Dutch : ''There are alao" 

> This notioD also obtains \a Java. Pyiard also tells it of the 
n of Goa (ii, p. I!t5); " Cu- ai etiea «fsuent que quelqu'vn ait fre- 
\ quentation arec d'autrea femmea on fillea, on qu'il eiut volonté de se 

lUlesqaitar bUbb l'empoisonneront avec vnecertainedrogae, 

i Ie pouurra faire encore durer sii mois, maia au bout il faut qu'il 

'thont doing any hurt, and when the hour ap- 
have made it, it will act without" 
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wivea, or in other sort as they wLll devise it, wliereby they 
are preseiitly discharged [of the crime] accordiiif^ U» the 
lawes and ordinances [hotli] of Spaine and Portingall, and 
presently inay marrie with another [wife]. This [iiotwith- 
standing] is no lueanes to raake the woraen feare, or once 
to Itiave their filthie pleasures, although there are everie 
yeare manie women without number so dispatched [aiid 
made away] hy their hnahands, and it is so common with 
ttiem, that no man thinketh it strange.' [or once wnndereth 
tliereat] because of the costume. The women alao for their 
part say [and] flatly [affirrae], tliat there can be no better 
death, than to die in that manner, saying that so they are 
sacrificed fnr love, which they thinke to be a torent honour 
[unto them]. The women aro by nature very cleanelie and 
neat, as well in their houaes as in apparell* for that 
although all whatsoever she putteth on her bodie every day, 
is [both white, cleane and] fresh : y«t they have a manner 
everie day to wash [themselves] all the Imdy [over], from 
head to foot«, and some timea twj'ae [a day]. in the morning 
and at evening: and as often as they ease themaelvea or 
inake water, or [else] uae the companie of their huabands, 
everie time they doe wash [themselves], wero it a hundreth 
times a day and night; they are no great workers, but 
much delighted in swéet hearbs, and in perfumes and frank- 
incense, and to ruh their bodiea and their foreheads with 
swéet Sanders* and such like woods, whiah with water 
they doe stéep or breake iu pecces:* also the whole day long 
Ihey [doe nothing, but sit and] chawe leuves [or hearbes]. 



' Orig. Uutch ; " that no one wonders At all al it, ils it ia nBnal." 

' Orig. Uutoh ; '• as their persons and body." 

' A habit copicd from the Hindus, as ihe aulhor says on the next 
page. The object 8eeuis to be to alleviate " ecïema" and " lïchi;ii tro- 
picua", and aimilar irrilntions of tlic eliin prodiioed by the heat, as «ell 
iia for perfuineiy. 

Orig. Dut«h : " Malen otte wryïen", i.f., " griud and rub." 
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colled Bettele,^ with chalke and a [certaine] fruit calleil 
ArrBqua, whereof in an other place among fniites and liearbs 
I wil apeake more. Tliis Arrequa, some of it is so strony, 
that it niaketh men almost drunke, aud wholly out of sunae,* 
altliough in ahewe aud in taste it ia almost like wood or 
root€3 : these 3 tbinges they sit all the whole day chawing 
[in their mouthes], like oxen or kyiie chawing the cud : they 
let the sap goe down in[to their throats], and spit the reet 
out [of their mouthes], whereby they niake their mouthes so 
red and blackiah, that to sucli as know it not it ia etrange 
to sée; all whïch, with [their] washiitg, frankinscence, and 
rubing witli Bandera, they have [leamed and] received of the 
Indian Heathens, which liave had those customes of long time, 
and yet till thia day [uae them] ; they say it preaerveth tlie 
téeth, and kéepeth them nound, good for the mawe, and 
ayainat a stiucking uioutli and evill breath,^ insomuch as they 
are so uaed to chaw it, that wheresoever they goe or eland, 
they must alwaiea have [of j those leaves carryed with them, 
and the woraeu slavea do likewise goe alwaies chawing,* and 
are so used thereunto, that they verily thinke, that without 
it they can not live, for their common worke ia to sit all day, 

' Pyrard (ii, pp. 17-8) piijb : '■ elles (ies foiiimeB) veent aurai jour et 
naict du bettel comme f.mt les Indiena." 

< Orig. Uiitch : " eitde gauta jjiDder en wcur suyeulilea" i.f., " and 

reeling to one aide and tbc othcr" 

3 A Sanskrit versB iii tba HUojiruh^ (!)«, 16 = iii, 103) attributes 
thirt«eri TJrtues to betel : 

■' Tauibülain ka/u tiktam UBbiiant madhurarn xürain kasliajanvitam 
Vbtsgbnani kspkaDov'"^" krimiharain durgaudlianirnüijanam 
VakCrasyftbbaranani viijuddhikacanani kauiaguiaiuidïpauani 
'Xambüloü^a aakhn trayuda^a guiinA svarge 'pi te durlabliaA.'' 
l.f,. " Uïti;! (ia) eharp, bilttr, warm, sweet, alkaline and astriogent ; de- 
BUvys tUtuknce aod phlegiD, rtmarcB woruis, reiuovea evil breath, (is) 
Hbartiaiiiisnt to tbe moutb, a puiifier, a kiiidler of tbe flame of love. 
'birtL'eu virtues of tietel (are), O friead, hard to be found even 
■" (t/r. V. Bobthlingk's liuiuchf S/irüch',' ü, p. 6ö, No. 2636). 
'>utcb : " go in the alreete cbewiiig where they go." 
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wbeu llieir husbands ure utit [of duures], beLind the mat, 
whiuli hangetli at the winiidow, alwaies chawing the [hearbe] 
Betteie, aéeiiig those that passé by in the stréetes, and no 
inaii séetli theni : but as any man passeth by which liketb 
them, and they will let them have a sight, tliey lift up the 
mat, whereby they doe the passinger' a great favour, and 
I with that manner of ahewin;;; tliemselves and casting lookes, 
I they make their beginnhiga of love, which by their slavish 
women tliey bring to effect : to the which end they have all 
develisli deviaes [that poasible may be inveuted], for that 
botli night and day they do practise nothiag elee, but make 
it their [ouely] worke, and to make nature more Hvely [to 
abound and] move them thereunto,* they do use to eate those 
Betteles, Arrequtis, and chalk, and in the iiight it standeth by 
their bed [sides, this] they eate whole handfuls of Clovea, 
Pepper, Ginger. and a baked kind of meat* called C'hachunde,* 
which is mixed [and made] of all kindes of Spices and hearbs, 
and snch like meates,* all to increase their leacherj'. 

Cachunde in my opinion is made of Ote mixtureifi ealled 
Gaiix Moseatse, with the sape o/sweei wood: [they] are hhekt 
cakes whereoii ecrtaine characters are priiUe^.i' at thejirsl w-ry 
bitter of taste, biit in tli-e end verte pleasant and staet, they 
strenffthen the hart and the mawe, avd make a stacet breath.^ 
And they are not content therewith, but give their hus- 

' ürig, Dulcli; " tlie passer by" 

' ürig. Dutoh : ■' fiery desiri».'' 

^Orig. Dutch: " spice" 

■ Chachundf. This Heems to be tnuub Ibe eainc aa Uie Dia'jün of tha 
MuboiiimedanB. The Donie appcare to be Hiod. mahr. Kliaja (:=sweet- 
meat, Hind. thaja, from Snnakrit khadya), und\ ( = abaf! ot rice or 
dough). Ma'jüti is made ot extract of gai\ja (or hemp) boiled down with 
Bugar aud spices, aod made into calies (Ilerklot'a Qaaoon't- Idam, 2iid 
ed. p. xci). The Orig. Dtitch baB " cacbande"'. 

' Orig. Dutch ; '' Bpicery luid hot herba mixed together, and otlier 
BQL-h spicea'' 

' Orig. Dutch : ■' npices" 

' Orig, Uulch : " stand," * Nute by Dr. Paludauuti. 
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bandes a tbousand hearbs Tor the saiiie purpose, to eate, they 
not küowing thereof, thereby to fulfiU their pleasures, and to 
satisfie their desires, wliich eau not by any meaiiea be satia- 
iied. They are likewise much used to take their pleasures 
in Bathes, by swimming therein, whicl» they can very well 
doe, for there are very few of theni, hut they would easilie 
swimme over a river of halfe a niyle bfoad. 

This shall siiffice for [their] woraen, now I will procéed to 
other matters. And the better to iinderstand the shapes and 
formea of their wonien, together with their apparell, you niay 
behold it here, when they goe to Cliurch and els where,^ both 
wivea, maids, and widdowp * [everie one by themselves], as 
also how they goe in their houaes, with their dish of Eettele 
in their hands, being their daylie chawïng [worke]; also how 
tliey are carried in Pallankins througli the stréet, with their 
women slaves round about thera :'' also with their huabands 
and slaves by night, going to anie sport, or els to Church, 
wliieh they use after ye munner of pilgrimes, for then they 
go on foot, wliereby they thinke to deserve greater reward, 
which by day is not permitted them, for they are not so mucb 
tnisted : these visitationa or night pilgrimages they hold and 
est»5ein for a great recreatiou and fréedome, for that they 
hope, watch and louke for the sanie, as children doe for 
wake-dayes* and other playing tiines: likewise the women 
slaves doe niake some account thereof, becauae they doe 
never go abroad, but only at auch times," or to Church on 
festiuall dayes behind their I'allamkins, upon the which 
dayes they advertise their lovers, and leave their miatresaes 
in the Churches, or slip into aome shoppe or corner, which 
they have redie at their fingers endes, where their lovers 



' Orig. Iiutch : " as they go lo church or out.'' 

' Orig. Duiuh : " tbat cao be eftoh diitinguiBbed bf their clothes 

iiich : '■ before, behind, and by their dde" 

utrh "kermisMn" i.r., "fairs." 

itcli . ■■ bevarden", i.e., " eïcursions.'' 
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meet them, and [there] in hast they have a sport, [which 
done] they leave each other : and if she chance to have a 
Portingal or a white man to her lover, she is so proud, that 
she thinketh no woman comparable unto her, and among 
themselves doe bragge [thereof], and will steale both from 
master and mistresse to give them,^ with the whicli manie 
Soldiers doe better maintaine themselves, then with the 
kinges pay ; and if [it chaunceth that] these slavish women 
be with eliild, they are their maisters [children], who are 
therwith very wel content, for [so] they are their captives, 
but if the father be a Portingale, or [some] other frée man, 
when the childe is borne, he may within 8 dayes challenge 
it for his, paying the maister a small péece of money [for it], 
[as much] as by law is thereunto ordeined, and so [the child 
shall ever after] be frée, but not the mother : but if he stay 
above 8 or 10 dayes, and \vithin that time no man cometh to 
challenge it, although it be a free mans [child], and he after 
that shall come to aske it, then it is the motliers maisters 
slave, and he may hold it at as high a price^ as pleaseth him, 
without constraint to sell it,^ and it falleth out verie little, or 
[else] never that the mother destroyeth her child, or casteth 
it away, or sendeth it to the father, be she never so poore, 
frée or captive, for they deli<:ht more in [their] children, and 
take more pleasure in carrying them abroad,* specially when 
it is a wliite mans [child], tlien in all the riches of the world, 
and by no meanes will give it to the father, unlesse it should be 

* Orig. Dutch : " to give to their lovers and paramours.'* 

* Orig. Dutch : ** as high or low price." 

' Orig. Dutch : *' without that any one can compel him to sell it." 

* Orig. Dutch : ** en haran roem op draghen principalijck alst 

van oen wit man is" i.*>., **glory in it, espi'cially if it (be) a white 

mnn's (child)" Latin of I.V.M.), *• Xam e% peculiaris sexus gloria est 

imprimis si ex alho vin> mater prognans sit" (p. 41) of De Bry ; 

'* pluriwiuo fnciunt infantem, pnesertim si ex viro albo susceptns 

fuerit, quani thesauros totiu^ mundi ' (p. ^7). French: ** tien» 

nenl |H>ur gloire non petito d'avoir estó engrossiós d'un homme U 
(p. (».'»\ 
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secretly stollen from her, and so conveyed away. The nursing 
[and bringing up] of the Portingales Mesticos^ children- is, 
that from the time of their birth they are kept naked onely 
with a little short shyrt (like the womens Bain,* [which they 
weare] about their bodies), and nothing else, till they be of 
yeares to weare breches, or other clothes. Some of them are 
nurssèd by their slaves, and some by Indian women, which 
they hire, whose shape and forme you may sée, following the 
Palamkin wherein the wife is carried, even as they goe 
hearing their children.* 



The 32. Chaptek. 

Of the Viceroy of Portingall, and of his goyernmeDt in India.* 

Everie 3. yeares there is a new Viceroy sent into India, 
and some time they stay longer, as it pleaseth the King, but 
verie few of them,^ hee continueth® in Goa (which is the 
chiefe Cittie [of India]) where he hath his house and con- 
tinuall residence, and from thence all other townes in India: 
have their direction and govemment. [From Goa] everie 
yeare the Portingall armie is prepared and sent out, as [I] 
said before, he hath his counsell, Nobles,^ Chancerie, and 
Justices, as they us^ in Portingall, and all lawes and 
Justice, are by him executed and fulfilled in the Kings name, 
yet if there be [any] matter of importance, which coucerneth 

^ Read ^*Mesti90s'\ The original has: ^'Mestises and other Chris- 

tians' children'' 

2 A misprint for *• baju". See above, p. 206 w. 3,= shirt. 

' Orig. Dutch adds: **al] done after the life " 

* Orig. Dutch : ** in Goa.'* 

» Orig. Dutch : ^* but very seldom." 

'^ (hiir. DuicL : *^ he has his residence in Goa '' 



W' 
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the Civill lawes, they may appeale to Portingall. bilt ïn 
criminall [causes] no man [iiiay appeale],^ but such as have 
the degree of a Gentleman, such tlie Viceroj may not iudge,' 
Imt being prisoners, send them into Portingall, uolesse it be 
by the Kings commaundement, lie ia verie magnifieent in his 
estate, and goeth little out, but aometimes on Sundaies, or 
holy daies, when hee goeth lo Churcli, and wheu Iiee goeth 
out [of his house], the Trumpets and Shalmes, [standing] in 
the Gallerie of his house do sound,' Le* is accompanied by «11 
the Gentlemen and townes men of Goa, that have [or kiïepe] 
horsea, with [a Garde of] Halbardiera on foote, both on encï] 
aide and behinde hira, and being in the Church, hee liath Ms 
seate* in the Quier, lyned with Velvet, and nayled with gylt 
nayles, and a cloth with two Velvet cushins, under hia féete 
and knéea, and before hini a bench," with a Velvet Cushea 
to leane his arnies iipou, his Gentlemen ait by Mm, but 
without tlie Quier, and by him staudeth his Chaplen, that 
prayeth for him. The Archbiahop (when hee is at the 
Church) aitteth on his left hand, in the same manner, upon 
Carpets, Cusheus, and bench of Velvet,^ where tliey are 
served in all cereiuonial [order] , aa tbc Kinga of I'ortingall 



i ThÏB ie the cue at present in Britiafa India. 

■ Pyr«rd (ii, 77-8) biijb : " Ce Vioe-Roy eet la obey comme Ie Roy 
d'Ëapagne, et & la megme dutboritd, pouuant donner graces, ou con- 
daraner k mort sane appel, ai ee n'eat en 1'cndroict dea Gentils-homineft, 
qu'iU appelleut Fii/iili/iie. Car ceui-tü es'ans appeliana de choae oa cri- 
minelle, oa ciuile. ils les enuoyent les feia aui pieds prieoDniera en 
rortugal," Th« Itoyal wamitiB about the adiniuiHtratiou of jualioe in 
the 1'orlugueae poBseBBions ate givcn in fuU bj Piirchas (il, pp. 1612- 
1521). 

' Urig. Dutch ; ■' malie pleasant muaic in the gallery of hia 

P.I.C." 

' Orig. Dntch : "and ridino; out he is eecorted and accompaniïd ",„,.. 

» Orig. Dutch ; " arin chair" 

' Urig. Dutch ; '• a Bmall «tnol like a bench" 

' Orig. Dutch : •' on the same kinil of stools and cushions" 
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in their Cliurches use to be, and when he commetb home' 
agaiiie, the Trumpets and Shalmes doe sound, as when he 

went out. In the hall of his Palace stand the Gard, and in 
the great hall, where his Couucell sit, are painted^ all the 
Viceroyes, that have govenied in India sinee the first 
discovery and conqueat thereof, and as they new come, their 
pictures are likewiae placed there. Also in" the entrie of 
the Falace ai'e painted al the shipa, that eince the first 
discoverie of India,* ever canie out of PortingaU [into those 
countries], everj- yeare by it selte. and the names and sur- 
iiames of their Captaïnes,^ with a note over everie ahippe 
which was cast away, or had any miachauuüe, all lively* set 
foorth, for a perpetuall memorie, and everie yeare aa any 
ship commeth thether, they are set by the rest. 

The Viceroyes in the last yeare of their govemment, do 
use to visite the Forts lying round about [the countrie], 
fiftie, sixtie, or eightie miles long, on the North and Soutli 
aide of Goa, to see liow they are governed, they looke well 
unto them, but commouly an other supplyeth their place, 
and if they doe it themselves, it is more to fiU their purses, 
and to get presents, then to further the commonwealth, theae 
Viceroyea have great revenewes,' they may spend, give, 

' Ürig, Dut<;h: "to hia paUoe" 

' Orig. Dutch : ■' painted after the lite" 

^ Orig. Dutch: "in the outormoet galiery in the entry" 

* Orig. Datuh: " of India to the present day" 

* Orig. Dutch : '• of the captains uf the sanie ships" 

* Orig. Dutch: " truthfully" 

' Orig. Dutch : " revenueg, anti do all that they will." In 1580, 

the Govemor- General received i4öö7 : 4 ; 4 pny a year (Munczea, in 
PurchüH, ii, p. 15^3). Now he has abont .£1200 «alary. Iii earlier 
times, they had many iiregular Bourt-ea of rercnue, as Van Unachoten 
titat«8 further on. Apart irota tbc diffcreDce of the value of nioney 
now and in the niiteenth century, the Viceroya muBt hase made tlie 
large fortunes they are aaïd to have taken homp with them out of 
lomething ebe than thtir pay. Pyrard (ii, p. 83) aaya : " Pour lea 
t appoiiiteiiiene c 



la prufits qu'il peut fnire tluranl Ie» t-oii 



IS de sa charge ; 
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and kéepe the Kings treasure, which is verie much, and 
[doe witli it] what pleaseth tliem, for it is iii their choyae, 
having full aiid absolute power from the Kiug, in sucli 
Bort, that thej' gather [and horde itp] a mightie quau- 
titie of treasure,' for that besides tlieir great alowance' 
from the King, they have great presents and giftes. 
bestowed upon tliem.^ For it ia the custome [in those 
coiintries], when auy Viceroy commeth newly over,* that 
all the Kings bordering about Goa, and that have peaoe 
and friendahip with the Portingales, do then send their 
Ambasaadours uuto hiin, to confiriue their leagues with great 
and rich presents,* therewitti likewise to bid the Viceroy 1 
welcome, which amounteth to a great niasse of treasure^ 
these presents in thïs sort given, the Jesuitea by theï 
practises had obtained of the King, and for a time enioyadl 
them at riieir pleasure (.looking verie naiTowly unto them. i 
that they might uot bee deceivedj imtiU long time since, a 
Viceroy named Don lois de Taide^ Earle of Atougia' [came 



ae montc qiielquofois k pres d'rn million d'or. Son appöinlement c 
4e troiitt mille Croisades, qui vaient cliacune deiui perdos o 
Ce qiii ii'eit BuiTuant pour bod eutretieu, u'eatait lea preaena, profitaa| 
BUtreH praliqiies qui niuiitent Ik beaitcoup." On p, 87 lie adda: " 
touteu les richcsaoB dea Vice-Roys viennent de pillerie et de Inrciii" 
' Orig. Dutch : " miicli mooe; and jewcla that ia unapeakablo'' ... 

■ Orig. Datch: " income and fixed wlary" 

■ Urig. Dutch ; " from all Bidea" 

* Orig. Dutch: " to hia governiiient" 

* Orig, Dutóh : " presents ot jewela and trinketB." 

' J.f., the tenth Viceroj, Dotn Luiï de Ataide, vlio governed from* 

the lUth of September 156>l to tho 6th of September l.^Tl. He did d 
aucceed in getting the approval of thu .lesuit*, e.g.. De Soiiaa (Or. Cimg^-' 
ii. p. 39) giTUS the orders thia Viceroy rccciveil from King SebaatüuL. ■ 
Ue was directed to promifte Chriatianity, hut also to take care of tba I 
ro;al estate. Sousa aays that he put the last first, and, by » f 
econoiiiy, nearly caused the loss of the Fortugiieac pusacasionB in India. 
There were Boiiie nine Viceroys after Uom Luk up to the tiin 
tioned, \.t.. 15t)<i. 
T Orig, Dultli H'lds : " Uk-ly deteaacd." 
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thether, and] refused to let them have them, saying that the 
King being in Portingall knew not what was given him [in 
India], and that those presents were given unto the Viceroy 
and not to the King, and said [the King] had no power to 
give them to [the] lesuites : so that hee kept them for 
himselfe, which the Jesuites tooke in evill part, and said, the 
Viceroy was an hereticke.^ Yet from his time [ever since], 
the Viceroyes have used to kéepe them for them selves. 
When the Viceroyes have continued out their time, which is 
assone as an other Viceroy ariveth at Ba^rdes, or any other 
Haven in tlie countrie,* they doe presently dispatch their 
Leiuetenants,^ with fuU power [and authoritie] in the name 
of their maisters, to receive possession of the government of 
India, and prepare* the Palace [for him], so that there stayeth 
not a stoole or bench within [the house], nor one pennie in 
the treasure, but they leave the house as bare and naked [as 
possible may be] so that the new Viceroy must make pro- 
vision for to fumish it, and gather a new treasure. In the 
same shippe wherein the new Viceroy commeth thether,^ the 
old returneth home, and because their time of government is 
so short, and that the place is given® [them] in recompence 
of their service, and thereafter not to serve any more, there 
is not one of them, that estëemeth the profit of the common- 
wealth, or the furtherance of the Kings service, but rather 
their own particular commodities, as you may verie well 
thinke, so that the common speach in India is, that they 
never looke for any profite or furtherance of the common 
wealth by any Viceroy, as long as the government of thrée 
yeares is not altered. For they say, and it is found^ to be 

* Apparently an error ; see note above. 

* Orig. Dutch : ** in India»' 

3 Orig. Dutch: " Procureurs" 

* Orig. Dutch: '* vacate" 

^ Orig. Dutch adds : ** from Portugal." 

® Orig. Dutch : ** mostly given" 

^ Orig. Dutch : " found by experience.'^ 



y 
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most true, that the firat yeare of the Viceroyea time, hê^ 
h:itli eiioiigh to doe to repaire and furnish his hotise, and t 
know the manners and customes of the conntriea, withcw 
any further troublhig [of himselfe], The seconde yeare 1 
gather treasure, and fco looke unto hia particular profita, f 
the which cause he came into India. The third and ! 
yeare to prepare himselfe and set al things in order, that hs A 
be not overtaken or surprised by the new Viceroy when }ia j 
cotometh. but that he may retume into Portingall with t 
goods which he had scraped together. The same 18 to t 
understoude of all the Captaines in the Fortes, and of aÜl 
[other] officers in India. Wherefore it is to bee considered, 1 
how they use themaelves in their places and the EingB .] 
service, whereof the inhabitants and niairied Portingales doe I 
oontinually speake.' but they are farre from tlie Eings 1 
hearing, who knoweth not, but that hia Offjcers doe him I 
good service, whereby there is small remedie or amendement 1 
to he hoped for. 



The 33. Chapter. 
Of the hcatbens, Indiana and other atrangera dnellmg in Gon. 

In the towne and Hand oE Goa, are resident many I 
Heathens, Moorea, (which are Mahometans) lewes,* and aU. 1 
strange nations^ bordering thereabout, everie one of them / 
using severall customes, and supei-stitiona in Keligion. The j 
Moorea hold Mahomets law, and the lewea Moyses law. f 
There are also many Peraiana, Arahians, and Ahexyns, some-J 
[of them] Christians, and soTne [of them] Moorea. There üi 

• Orig. Duteh : " oomplain." 
" The PörtugaeseoQ arriTal in India foiind several JewB from Eorope, j 
beüdes the old colony settled io the Cochin and Trarancore territory- 
' Orig. Dulcb : " of Indian nnd (people of) Hiiirounding lands." 
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rin Ooa manj' Armenmna' tliat are Chriatïana, and otliera Uiat 
and come to traffique there, as l'ersians, Arabians, 
I Banianea, of Canibaia, Gusarates, and Decanijns, etc. The 
[ Moores eate all thinga except Swinea flesh, and dying are 
' buried like the lewes, hut the Heathens, as Decanijns. 
Gusarates, and Canaras, and other Indians being dead, are 
bumt to ashes, and aonie women being alive are burned 
with them, that is such as are Gentlenieo [or Ncibleraen], 
and the wives of the Bramenes, wliich are their Idolatroua 
Préestes.* Also [for the Marchantes] some of thmn eate all 
things, except Cowes or BufBes Üesh, which they eatéerue to be 
holy. Others eate not any thing whataoever, that hath either 
life or bloud in it, as those of Gusarata, and the Bauianes of 
Cambaia, which obaerve Pytliagoras lawe:^ most of them 
pray unto the Sunne and Moone, yet they doe aJI acknow- 
ledge a God that made, [ereated] and nileth all thinga,* and 
that after this life tliere is an olher,^ wherein men shall be 
rewarded according to their workes. But they Iiave idoles 
[and Images], wliich they call Pagodea,* ciit [and formed] 
most itgly, and like inonstrous Devila,^ to whome dayly they 
offer, and say, that those holy men have béene living among 
them,* whereof they teil so many mbacles, as it is woader- 
fuU,* and say that they are interceasors betwéene them and 
God. The Devill often tiiues answereth them ont of those 

' Till quite recently, the Armeiiiiuui were the chief trnderi in Isdia 
and the fartber Eaiit. 
' Ofiginal Dutch «dds : " alao of Bome merchnnts,'' 
5 The Jains are probably intendod here. 

* ThU ia on];^ partly correct, as clearty Psra-brabnia is intended. 

^ ThiH k alBO not correct. The Hindus belisTe in fature birtba, 
more or leas desirable, accxirdiug to their wortaL 

" An error. Whnteïer ita etyraology be, "pagoda'Mi a name lued 
by foreigners, eieept it be a corruption of Saitskrit " bhag&vat". But 

en in that caae it ïnaii cpithet, not a native nuae of idols. 

' Orig, Uuteh ; " that men Bbould." 

• '* Blma, Kriahna and the avatiras, or incaruatioDB, of Viahnu, etc. 
Jtch. 
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Imi^es whorae they likewTse know, and drie liiin greafc 
honour by offering* [unto him], to keepe frieudshippe with 
hiin, aml that hee should not Imrt them. Tliey havD a_ 
Cüstome, wheu any maide is tn bee married, aud that thsj 
will honour tlieir Pagode, for the more credite to the Brid&4 
groiue, they Ijriog the Bride with great triuraph 
Muaicke* before their Pagode,^ wbich is made with a Pinm 
of Ivotie booe, to wh«m the néerest friends [and kiiisworaeoj] 
of the Bride, together with the Bride doe goe, and by forc 
make [the Image to] take tlie Erides maydeohead, s 
the blond remaineth still upon tbe Image, for a remembrana 
[thereof,] and then after other develish superstitiona £ 
ceremonies, having made their öffrings. they bring 
Bride home, where she ia delivered to the Bridegrome, b^l 
being verie ioyfull and proud, that their Pagode hatÈ 
honoured him so much and ea'^ed him of eo much laboiir.1 
They have fot the most part a custome to pray uato the first I 
thing they méete [withal] in the raorning,* aud all that day i 
after they pray unto it, be it Ho^e, or any other thing. J 
Aud if in the morniiig when they goe out, they chaunce st J 
the first aight to sée a Crow, (whereof there are greafc 1 
nurabers iu India) they will not goe forth of their doores all 1 
that day, no not for all the goods in the world, for they I 
estéeme it an evill aigne, and an unluckie day. They pray 4 
likewiae to the iiew Moone, and when shee tirst appeareth»fl 
they fall uppon their knëes,' and salute her with grea 
devotion, there are among them [certaine people] collettl 

' Orig. Datch : "by daily offeringB" 

* Orig. Dutch ; " triumph and eompany of ïnstrunients i 

muBÏc ia tbeir fashion to the pagoda or idol." There are uo sueh idobi^ 
ns bera deaciibed. 

3 This Bcems to be au error. Souietliing of the kind ia occuioiiallf I 
dooe with a Ungain (7) as a cure for sterility, 

* Orig. Dutoh : " boing out ot iheir houae". 

' Orig, Dutóh : " cpb the groiiiid'' ...... wijich is coiTcct. Th« | 

Datim do not fall on their kiiees. 
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logos, which are such as we call Hermits,^ and those doe 
tliey estéemq for holy men, these men live a verie strict life 
with great abstinence, and make the common people believe 
many strange things. They have likewise many [Southsayers 
and] Witches, which use lugling, and traveil throughout the 
coimtrie, having about them many live Snakes, which they 
know how to bewitch,^ and being shut up in little baskets, 
they pull them out and make them daunce, turne, and winde 
at the sound of a certaine Instrument, [wheron] they play, 
and speake unto them. They winde them about their neckes, 
armes, and legges, kissing them, with a thousand other 
devises, onely to get money.* They are [al] for the most 
part verie skilfull in preparing of poysons, wlierewith they 
doe many strange things, and easily poyson each other, their 
(Iwellings and houses are verie little and lowe, covered with 
straw, without windowes, and verie low and narrow doores, 
so that a man must almost créepe upon his knées to goe in, 
their houshold stuffe is Mats of straw, both to sit and lie 
upon, their Tables, Table-clothes, and Napkins, are made of 
the great Indian Figge leaves,* they serve them not onely for 
Tables, Sheetes,^ and other linnen, but also for Dishes, 
wherein they put their meate,® which you shall likewise sée 
in the Grocers, and Pothecaries shops, to put and wrap in 
all tliings whatsoever they have within their shops, (as we 
doe in paper). They likewise ioyne them together in such 
sort, that they can put both butter, oyle, and such liquid 



^ Orig. Dutch : ^* conventnals and hermits." Togis are intended, bat 
they little rcsemble monks, and are, usualiy, wandering mountebanks. 

2 In reality tboy extract the poisou fangs ; a most effectual way of 
bewitcbing them." 

^ Orig. Dutch : *^ and all this to cbarm the people^s money out of 
their purses." 

* f. e., plantain leaves. Leaves of the Banian tree, sewn together, are 
used for the same purpoae. ^ /.«., as would now be said — "tableclotha". 

• Orig. Dutch : " raeat and condimentB", i.«., rice aud curry. 
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stufies then>üi. and also wliats-jever commeth to hand. To 
dresso their nieat they have certaiue earthen pots wherein 
thev séeth Rice. and niake li^^les in the inr^und, wherein thev 
stanij^ it. or b^eate it with a w«»lden pestel made for the 
purjx^se. and they are s*.") miseraMe. tha: they ]»uy the Eice 
in the Huskes, as it groweih [on the gr»>unde], and s«^me [*^ï 
theni] have Riee sowen V^ehinJe their honse^ to serve tlieir 
necessarie nse.- They use to drinke out of a e»>pfier Canne 
with a spout, wherby they let the water fall downe into 
their mouths. and never touch the fot with their lippes.' 
Their house? are oi>miU' 'iilv srrawed with Cowe dunu, wliich 
'thev Siiv killeth Fleas.* Tliev are verie cleane on their 

\ « « j- m 

Kxlies. for everv dav thev wash rthemselvesl all thvir IhhIv 
over.^ as often as they ease thems^rlves or make water, l«)ili 

* Orig. Datch : •' behind their dtvrs and hoiues.** 

- Orig. Duioh : " their fazuilj and honee.' 

' ƒ.•'., to aToid r^ndi-ring the vessel impure. 

* This practice jvreventè ants from coming into the hoa?es: bat for 
this, hoiisesof the natires in India woold be alÊiost unichabitable. It 
niakes ihcci also «Tvmonially pure. 

* An oxiggeraiioü. V. Linsohoten ^^as was often done bef ore hiiu. 
and has been done since"^ erred in t^ikin*: the ojr^^xant -iabbling of the 
Hiniius in water to be int^ndevl to j^r»x"jre p<-p?i?r.a! oleanliness. The 
object of the Him-^n abiatious is son:ething oaiie different, tïz . cerv- 
monial purity : though. to doubt, this conirlr uiöi cTrr.txial:y. but in a 
small dtgive, arii aid^d by the htat of the cliniate, wLich rtadeivti iin- 
mer»ion in water a ['.easiire for iht greaier part of tre y^^r. to cban- 
lir.r^^s. In the great dispate ^^between the Jc**i:ta: acd Franci?oanis iii 
the xviith and xviinh centurics alvut the Malabar rit«fs, or Hin>lii 
and suf-ewtitioos practict-s of the converts in Socth India, an«l which 
Canlinal Tounion went out to India to sectie I7v:?-17l" . it was a 
question whethtr these ablutions shoald not be i roh:b:;e»l l"he - Con- 
«titiition** of Gregv^ry XV l''i*:U has: " I^^vacra no:i a'.Ll oooasione. et 
siue corjvris reficiendi,* et a r.aturaliVus Sf.-niibiLsmvndare: omiittantur. 
rejivtis taroen pienitiis onitior-ibus^ et r:::V:is» oLrvSi i-rii.jus. ni-Td-aoi it 
alia si quae adhirvri sol^nt. sive ante aMutiv:>.:v. siT|yH|^iiTe in abla- 
tione ippa." llie Capuchin NorKrt rx.:v.arks 0:1 tU^^^BBÉBBtanuon 

* 71^^ rv «.ti.s t."* be somt cii.:>ci\ v hti\. \\i\ ^ 
accessibU-, and wt Uave ' n as it stan- 
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men and women, like the Moores or Mahometaiis. They 
wash themaelvea witli the left haiiii, becauae they eate with 
tlie right haud, and use no apoouee. They doe [keepe and] 
olBerve their ceremonies and superatitions, with great 
devotion, for they never goe forth without prayiug, wlien 
they travaile by the way. They have on every hill, cliffe, 
hole, or denne their Pagodes and Idola in most divüish and 
deformed shapes, cut [and Lewed] out of the stones and 
ruckee, with their fumiflea' hard by them, and a cesteme* 
not farre [from them, which is alwaïea full of water,] and 
every one that paaseth by, washeth their féete therein, and 
80 fiill downe before their Idoll, aome setting before him for 
au offering fruits, lïice, Egges, Hennes, et€. as their devotiona 
serve, and then comiueth the Bramenea their Priest and 
taketh it away and eateth it, niukiug the comuion people 
beléeve that the Pagodo luith eaten ït, 

Wheu they will make a voyage to Sea, they nse at the 
least fourtóïne dayes before [they enter into their shtps, to 
make so great a noyae with] aoundiug of Tnmipets, and to 
vieul eneuite aux Bains doDt les Indieni fant uu grand iivige. Sur les 
t^moigDages qui aHauroïcnt que f.ea BaioB ne oervoient qu'h la proproté 

extérieure da corps, Grégoire XV Iw per init On voit aaaez clairemcnt 

que cette prétendue aulheuticité des tdmoiguagea qu'oD fit tant Taloir 
auprËa du Saint Sii5ge n'étvit fouUËe que «ur quantité de reBtrictions 

mcDtalca. Carcammeiita'imaf^ueroit-ODqae lea Imlieu« u'employent 

pas woine les Baina dane la TÜe de aaliafaire ïl certainüs prstiquea super- 
Btitieuses de leur Religiou, que püur la santé et la propret^ du corps ï " 
(Norbert, Mémoires Jlislnrii/aen, i, pp, 4J, 65.) This is very juet! Any 
one wbo has been even a ehurt time in Indi» must have perceived tliat 
pËTËOnal clcatilineaB is not even now the intentJOD of llindus in batliing. 
Nor was it origioally with tbc Muhammedans (Cfr. Pitt's ArcotaU, 
p. 53) ; but they also adopt«d the bathg of the ancienta which were used 
for peraonal clcanliness (Cfr. Lane'a Mvdem Eiji/plUia», öth ed., pp, 
!)36 ffg,). In the Ilindu medii^l books there is not a word about per- 
aonal cieanlines, such os is to be found Ju Galen's, and the Oreek me- 
j^^^ftdÏHtl writers' works. 

^^^^H ift- Dutch : ■'' Forneysen" ; Latin of 1509 ; aditaat oum for- 

^^^^B '«tertiic" It ie hard to explain thia statement, ?Niohea 



" spring or fountaiii. 
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mnkc fiers/ that it may be heard and seene both by night 

nnd day, the ship being hanged aboiat with flagges, where- 

with (they say) tliey feast* their Pagode, that they may have 

a good Voyage. The like doe they at their retume for a 

tliaiikesgiving fourtdene dayes long, and thus they use to doe 

in all tlieir feast<?3, affaires, mariages, childbirths, and at other 

times of the yeare, as sowing, and mowing, etc. 

The heathenish Indians that dweil in Goa are verie rich 

Marchant^, and traffique much, there is one stréete [witliin the 

towno], tliat is full of shops [kept] by those Heathenish 

Indians, that not onely sell all kindes of Silkes, Sattins, 

Daniaskes, and curious works of Porselyne from China and 

other places, biit all manner of wares of velvet, Silke, Sattin, 

' and such like, [broiight] out of Portingall, which by meanes 

of their Brokers they buy by the great, and sell them againe 

by the péece or elles, wherein they are verie cunning, and 

j naturally subtill.^ There are in the same stréet on the other 

j side, that have all kindes of linnen, and shirts, with [otlier] 

■ . clothes ready made for all sortes of persons, as well slaves as 

! l\)rtingales, and of all otlier linnen worke tliat may bee desired. 

/ There are* Heathens that sell all kindes of w^omens clothes, 

and such like wares, with a tliousand sorts of clothes and 

cottona,^* wliich are like Canuas for sayles and sackes. There 

is also another street where the Benianes of Cambaia dweil, 

that have all kmds of wares out of Cambaia, and all sortes of 

precious stones, and are verie subtill [and cunning] to bore 

[and make lioles in] all kinds of stones, pearles, and corrals,* 

ï Orig. J)utch: " Beckcns te slaon" i.e., "beat pots." LAtin of 
1599 : " clangori patenarum." 

* Orig. Dutch : *' Feesteren". '' Festivè excipere aliqoem, curaie vel 
tractare aliquein opiparè, splendidc : etc." (Kilian). 

3 J.e., in a bad eense. 

* Orig. Dutch: •* ITiere is another street, the Ueathendi 
sell" 

^ Orig. Dutch : " of veils and (cloths) ciilled * Cotoi 
like canvas" Soe notc 2 on p. 

* Orig. Dutch : '' and the J 
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on the otlier side of the same strect^ dweil other heathens, 
which sell all sortes of bedstéedes, stooles and such like 
stufre,^ very cunningly covered over with Lacke,^ most 
pleasant to behold, and they can turne the Lacke into any 
colour that you wil desire. There is also a stréet fuU* of 
gold and Silver Smithes [that are] Heathens, wliich niake all 
kinde of workes, also divers other handicrafts men,* as 
Coppersmithes, Carpenters, and such like [occupations], which 
are all heathens, and every one a stréet by themselves. 
There are likewise other Marchantes that deale all by great, 
with Corne, Eice, and other Indian wares and Marchandises, 
as wood and such like. Some of them fariue the kinges rents* 
and revenewes, [so that] they are skilfuU every way to make 
their profites. There are also many Heathen Brokers, very 
cuuning and subtill in buying and selling, and with their 
tongues to pleade on both sidcs. 

The Heathens have likewise their shops with all kinde of 
spices,^ [which they scU] by retaile, both by waight and 
nieasure,® as Grocers® and Potticaries [doe] with us, and this 
is onely used among them. They have likewise of al sorts 
of wares whatsoever,^^ but yet with lesse curiositie then with 
us, for it is [mingled] with dust and garbish. These^^ are com- 
luonlie the Bramenes, which serve likewise for [Priests and] 
Idolatrous Ministers, and have their shops throughout the 

* Orig. Dutch : " there are other streets, there dweil others" 

2 Orig. Dutch : "and such like tumed goods." 

3 Orig. Dutch : "with lack (i.e., lacquer) of all colours" 

* Orig. Dutch : ^^a whole stréet fuU of gold aud silyersmiths'* 

^ Urig. Dutch : " workmen and artisans** 

® Orig. Dutch : " domeynen", i.c, " domains." 
7 Orig. Dutch : " Tegetablea and spices.** 

* Orig. Dutch : " which they sell by measure and pence.'* 
' Ol^ Dntoh : " Eruydeniers'*, i,e.f greengrocers. 

/^They have all for sale that man eau thlnk** 

^ares and the filth of the shops which Y. Lin- 
\ust the same at the present day. 
Tulfrs" 
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Cittie. In everie [place and] corner, [and under pentises], 
wiiereby every man may have to serve him at his néed. 

Tliere are likewise many barbers, whicli in every end of the 
streetes doe call to those that have cause to use them. They 
kéepe no shoppes,^ but for a small [pëece of] money come 
[liome] to mens houses to cut their haires, and make cleane 
their nailes, as well of their féet as of their handes, as also 
their eares, and their téeth, and to rub their legs and [their] 
bodies. They are so importunate to worke, that a man can 
hardly get them out of his house, so that you have mnch 
serWoe of them for a smiül reward, and sometimes thev have 
blowes of the Portingales [for their labours], and dare not 
doe any thing against them, but shrink in their shoulders, and 
be quiet There are in Goa many Heathen phisitions which 
obsorve their im^uities with hatiS carried over them for the 
sunno, liko the Portiuizales, which no other heathens doe. 
but [onoly] Aml-ascsadors, or some rieh Maiehanta These 
HesitLen phisitions, doe not onelv cuiv there owne nations' 
[and ooiintriemon], but the IVrtincales also for the Viceroy 
himselfe, the Arvhbishop. anJ all the Monkes and Friers 
doe put moi>? trust in them. ihen in their oirn coantrimen, 
wher^bv theT v^t sT^dit [st^-r^ ofl moceT. and an? moeh 
h\HivHined an-vl estêvmed. T^e vx untrlsien [ïn the villages 
n^und] aKn:: Gvxsl^ and such &s ^ir»:::j" azi] ifl! tbe land, 
ai^ nivxs^ ChnsUAiss:* Ic: :i>:re is n-:c niz^h ci^ei^nce 
[amor^ them" ftv^iu :he o:hcr h-e-o-rh-fzi^ ::r iLu ih^T can 
tirvl> !oiv>? th<ir ht=tiiu:<idsi: scvtr^u-^z^ whkh in p«3Lzt 
arv j>rri:::t\t ihxm.* *i:i is o^c-f :c ira»^ ibe ccher 

ï,»vaik rijrte >*rctfr5 itVT* ii fx.-^i^5.\j;p.7 b^ ^inr^ 
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lieathens [to be christened], as also that otherwise they 
would hardly be perswaded to continue in the Christian 
faith.^ There is in every place of the stréet exchangers of 
mony, by them called Xaraffos,^ which are all Cliristian 
Jewes.^ They are very readie and expert in all manner of 
accounts, and in knowing of all sorts of money, without 
whose [help] men dare not receave any money, because there 
is much counterfet money abroade, which is hard to bee 
knowne from the good, were it not for these Xaraffos, which 
can disceme it with halfe an eye. The Indian heathens 
have a custome, that no man may change [nor alter trade or] 
occupation, but must use his fathers trade, and manie mens 
(laughters of the same occupation, trade or dealing, which is 
80 nearly looked unto, that they are devided [and set apart], , 
each occupation by it selfe, as Countries and Nations are, 
and so they call one another: for if they speake to a ^ 
man, they aske him of what trade he is, whether hee bee a 
Ooldsmith, Barber, Marchant, Grocer, Fisherman, or such 
like. They give no household stufife with their daughters, 
but only Jewels, and pay the charges of the wedding. The 
Sonnes inherite all [their] goods.* This shall suffice to shew ' 
the maners, customes, and common kinde of life of the . 
Heathens,^ [and Indian Moores] in Goa. 

» Orig. Dutch: ** to obey/' 

2 Now termed "Shroffs", from Ar. **Barr&f",=money changer. 

3 Orig. Dutch: " Indian Christians'* Why again this mis- 

translation ? Was **Jew'' already a term of reproacb? 

* This is a correct statement of the Hindu (Sanskrit) law on this point. 
Cfr. Mit&xar&, ch. i, § vii (of Colebrooke's translation). 
^ Orig. Dutch : ^* Indian heathens in general" 
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The 34. Chapter. 

Of the times of the yeare in India, and of [their] diaeases, êtc 

Tlie [times and] seasons of the yeres are, as followe 
Winter beginneth on the last of Aprill, throughout the wh< 
coast which is called India, from Cambaia to the Cape 
Coniorin, and commeth with a westerne wind, which blowe 
out of the sea upon the coast : the beginning thereof is wi: 
thiinder and lightning, and after that a stedfast [and coj 
tinuall] raine which lasteth night and day tiD the nionth < 
September, and then Winter endeth with thunder and ligh 
ning: and by reason of that continuall raine, it is calk 
Winter, as also because at that time they cannot travaile o 
the Seas, but in warme weather wlien fniite time [coininet 
on] : it is then right Sumnier for tlie time, wliich in India i 
called Summer because of the clearenes and drines of th 



« i weather, is the colder and the holsomer, and then there blow 



Ei^st windes, so ihal the niiihtes are as then ver\' c^xde an^ 

somewhat sharpe. and then there are no sp»eciall kindes c 

I fruites in seas^m, but sueh as grv>w [eontiiiuallv] all th 

I yeai^. Agïiinst the Winter commeth, everie man maketJ 

Ihis prt»%ision of victuals and al other nece^saries, like as in ; 
-- ■. shippe that is to make a voyage of ^Ive or sixe months, als« 

all [their] shij'S are brv^ught iuto the rivcr,- and unfurnishe^ 
I j of tackling^, and every iliiiig Ivin^ taken ou: of them, the; 

aiv c\n er^l with mattes,' otherwise they w^uM rot with th 
raine, [wlüoh is s^.*] s:e\itas: [ai:d c\n:::m:;\ll] all the wintei 
that maiiT times divers hviises Iv T^as^-n «f the crva 
i movstnes d^v f uil luuro :he cruiivlV. ai.i :^s sc«i^ae sa 



V 
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neytlier sliip nor boate can eyther goe out or in : and the 
sea botli there and along the coast maketh so great a roaring 
and noyse, that men can neyther heare nor sée: also the 
water of the river of Goa which runneth about the Island in 
Winter, by meanes of the land waters that by the continuall 
raine falleth from the Hilles, is cleane fresh water, and of a 
red colour, which in summer is cleane contrarie and like sea 
water,^ by reason of the concourse [it hath] with the Sea. 
In the Month of September when winter endeth, the bankes 
[of sand] doe fléete [and vade] away out of the Eiver, so that 
not onely small shippes may come in and go out, but also the 
great Portingall ships* of 1600. tunnes* may fréely enter 
without a Pilot, for it is dëepe enough and without daunger. 
In winter it is a heavie [and melancholike] being there, for 
there is no other exercise [to be used], but onely to sitte in 
their shirtes, with a paire of linnen bréeches, and goe and 
passé the time away with their neighbours, in playing and 
such exercises, for that throughout the whole towne there is 
nö other doing. The women and Mesticos* take great plea- 
sure in the winter [time] when it rayneth, with their hus- 
bandes and slaves to go into the fieldes, or some garden, 
[whether tliey carry] good store of victuaües, and there in 
their gardens have niany.Cestemes or pondes of water,^wherein 
they take their delightes to swimme and to bath [themselves]. 
In this time most of their Indian fruit is in season. The 
summer® beginneth in September, and continueth till the last 
of Aprill, and is alwaies clear sky and fair weather, without 

' Orig. Datch : ^^ for it is then all salt and sea- water" 

2 Orig. Dutch : *' Kraken", i.e„ Caracks. See note 1 on p. 15 
above. 

3 Orig. Dutch : '* Of seven, eight, 100 last", i.e., " fourteen, sixteen, 
two thousand tons." 

^ Read : '^Me8ti908". Here, as is commonly the case in Spanish 
and Portuguese books of the same date, c and 9 are not distinguished. 
* Orig. Dutch : '' beautiful of cut stone." 
» dry season of the year. 
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once or very little raining :* Then all the ehips are ri^ 
nnd lunde ready to saile for all places, aa also the Eing 
anuie^ to kéepe the coaet, aud to convoy Marchaates, ai 
then the East winds^ beginne to blow from off the lam 
into tlie seas, whereby they are called Terreinhos, [that is 
sny, the land windes.]* They blow very pleasantly ai 
coolly, although at the first by chaunging of the weatherthi 
are [verj-] dangerous, and caiise many great dïseases, whii 
do couimonly fall in India, by ye chaunging of the tim 
These winds blow alwaies in eummer, beginning at midnigl 
and continue till ni>one, but they never blowe above tem 
miles into the sea, from off the coast, and presently after oi 
of the clocke* until midnigbt the west winde bloweth, whic 
commet)i out of the sea into the lande, and is callc 
Virftson. These winds are so sure and certaine at the 
times, ns though men helde them in tlieir handes, whereb 
they makc tbe land very temperate, otherwise the heat 
would bee unmoasurable. It is likewise a strange thiug tha 
wheii it is winter upon tbe coast of India, that is from Di 
to the Cajie de Comorin, on the other side of tbe Cape d 
Uomoriu on the coast called Choramandel, [it is cleane] con 
trarie, so that there it is summer, and yet they lye all unde 
o»e lieight* [or degrées], and there is but 70. miles by laat 
betwécne both the coasts, and in some places but 20. miles 
nnd ■ttliich is more, as men travel over land from Cochin ti 

' I have, howcrer, «cea in ïliüabar (C&licut) rain f&ll eTerj week o 
tlio year. 

< Orig. Dutch : " BnuEwlaa", i.e., the fle«t mut out to put down thi 
piracj of the Malabare, etc. 

' l.f., tbc result of the N. £. Monsoon on the E. coast of ludü 
which beginB in Ootober. 

* Still called "laad winda". Thej moetl; prevail hj ni^t; bu 
Wgin, gencrally, earlier than is stated (a little below) in the text. llii 
"lnDd-wind"aDd " Bea-brcezea" alsa occiir on the cast or Coroniande 
const, bat the laat not ao atrong ns od the Malabar coast. 

' As the Bt'aaon iidvances. the Bca-brwzc sota in enriivr. 

■ On thi» t«rm u-e iiolc I, p. l.S. jilwivu. 
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S. Thomas (which lyeth on the same coast of Choramandel) 
and comming by the hill of Ballagatte^ where men must 
passé over to goe from the one coast unto the other : on the 
one side of the hil to the top thereof it is pleasant clear 
sunne shining weather, and going downe^ on the other side 
there is rayne, winde, thunder and lightning, as if the worlde 
should end [and be consumed]: which is to be understood, 
that it chaungeth from the one side to the other, as the time 
[falleth out], so that on the one side of the hilles it is 
Winter, and on the other side Summer :* and it is not onely* 
so in that place and countrey, but also at Ormus, on the coast 
of Arabia Felix by the Cape of Rosalgatte,^ where the shippes 
lie: it is very stille, cleare, and pleasant water, and faire 
summer time,® and tuming about the Cape on the other side, 
it is raine and wind with great stonnes and tempests, which 
with the times of the yeare doe likewise change on the 
other side,7 and so it is in many places of the Oriental 
[countries]. 

The sicknesses and diseases in Goa, and [throughout] 
India, which are common, come most with the changing of 
the times and the weather, as it is said [bef ore]: there raigneth 
a sicknesse called Mordexijn,® which stealeth uppon men, [and 

^ This must be here an error for Palghat (P&la-kkat^o*), the gap or 
pass in the Western Ghats, where the road from Malabar to the East 
coast passes by Coimbatore. 

^ l'his is hardly perceptible on either side of the Pass. 

3 Orig. Dutch adds : ^^ and so again to the contrary.*' 

* Orig. Dutch : ** not only" 

ö Arabic "RAs al ^add" (Sprenger, Die alte Geogr, ArabienSy § 136, 
pp. 102-3. Capt. Burton, Lusiads^ iv, p. 664 : the '* Frontier Cape"). 

^ Orig. Dutch : "by one side of the Cabo or Cape" 

7 Orig. Dutch : **from one side to the other" 

^ I.e.y Cholera. The first European who mentioned this frightfnl 
Indian di^ease was Garcia de Orta {Colloquios^ cfr. 745 ffg.) in 1563, but it 
was known long before in India under the Sanskrit name viifücika, 
Pyrard says of it (ii, p. 15), *' D regue entr'eux vne autre maladie qui 
vient h. l'improviste, ils la nomment Mordesin^ et vient auec grande 
doulenr d^ teste, et vomissement, et oriënt fort, et Ie plus souvent en 
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hasyH^h ibfsi is sceh scvle]. that h weakeneth a man, and 

tüsftireiii ^i=i «^ o'zi &ü ihir be hath in his bodie, and many 

ür>?s lis lif* wiibiH Tbe sdknesse is veiy conunon, and 

Vl>:i züTT s rLiiu vl-rrer-f ther banily or never escapa 

T^ ': èxcT Riie^ i> *0>ri^ lür^ise] veiy common and dann- 

i7fr:c5. 45 il»* I^V^ ^^^^ ^^ TlieT have many continuall 

fevfi:^* wci:i iT^ IwT^iri; iCT:e&.*and consmne mens [bodies 

wi:5: frrrtiLrjr laiZc^-. ^ri>r:nrbT wiiün foirre or five dayes 

tóteT ir* Vr-^-I -vb.ir cc ofai This sicknes is common^ 

12>I "vvrr^ iixr:^r:c<w ini hiih ih> i^medie for the Portin- 

ijtl^^ "ic: l-inir^ ;: 'rü-vc ; "re* ibe lodians and heathens do 

:c£r^ j:i^=::-<tl^c^^ -^.-J:: ireirres^ Sï&dSct^ and other such like 

,>:!:cr^;r:5. ^'>,r; v-.:i ibfT etse tbenisfelvesL This sickne^ 

^xCïSX-M»:*:! rjiiTT r:irLLr:-riIlT< e Tf-rr Teajre-, s^^me ttecaose they 

lix: V::j:f :.• -u:. x^l ji-ss»: i^ crlri of any lueat or drink 

:ii: :r> V'.'CTvï^o.-ri;:, i^- ' :::<*: zit:! crdTULi-T of m^omen, liecause 

xir "jJuT^-"-. 'S? TJLriLrj — •; ^r:T;ü n»ti::i iLenxi:io,- as al^p ye 

^;^,^ ^\*r^ .c :>»: <s u.-j:r? ":t ?:i.:1 rjöiiis Lsve iheir living 

i xl ;>';•* *:..i..T.:crar--.'c. V:. :1\ :f:c- liz^e? c:is:ei2i ihem boih 

V\ *^\: :....», ie iI-t^-v:- -— ^^^ - '^-^ •r sieele, the 

n^-1,. ---« :Tw ur- »?\vi.>:^v i.i t x..;-^Tiit:. "» hux l^ :Ati r 
TirU- :^^^ I' «^ ^- ■ -'ï*-' ■-*■•" - ^"^ ^^^^ *^- ^*^ 
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da?t,' wliicb costeth many a mans life, aa the Kinges Hos- 
pita!! can wel beare witnes,' wherein they lodge, wheuaoever 
they are sicke, where every jeare [at the least] there eiitered 
600. live men,' and never come forth till they are dead, [niid 
they are] only Portingala, for no other sick peraon may lodge 
therein, I mean Buch aa are called wliite men, for tlie other 
Indiaiis have au Hoapitall hy themselves.* In thia Hospitall 
they are verie well looked imto hy Jesuitea, and Gentlemen : 
whereof every month one of tlie beat is chosen and appointed, 
who personaUy ia there by them * and giveth the sicke persons 
whatsoever they wUl desire, and sometimes spend more by 
foure or five hundred Duckata of tbeir [owne] puraes, then 
the Kings allowance [reached unto], which they doe more 
of [pride and] vaine glorie, then for coinpaasion, onely to liave 
the praise and conimendation of lïberalitie. It is no ahaine 
there to lie in the Hospitall. for many men go ihether 
willingly, although they have wherewith to kée^Mi themselves 

' Orig. Uutch : " and destroy him" 

' 'Die Hospital for Europeotis at Goa (Miaericardia) was moet ad- 
mirably managed by the Jtauits, as Pfrard's account (ii, pp. 6 fF^.) 
showB. Ile bed been a patiënt there. He bujh : "Cest Hospital donc eet 
Ie ptua beau, que je crojr. qu'il j ait aa monde, soit pour la beauté du 
baatiment, et des appurtenauceB ; Ie ti>ut fort proprement accotnodé, soit 
pour Ie bel ordre et police qui y est. Ia netteté qu'on y obgerve, Ie 

grand aoin qn'on y a des maladea" (ii, p. 6). " Lea perea Jesuitea 

ODl pria ceat Hospital h. charge, dont ila s'acquitetit fort diKnèment" 

(ii, p. 6). He gÏT«s a very fnll and interesting account of the 



» Pyrard mentious a larger number. Original Dutcb : " fully 

four or five hundred" Pjrard aays (ii, p. 7) : " Ltamaladesy sont 

quciquca fois en ai grand nombre, que du teoipa que j'y estois, il y en 
avoit josques fi quinze ceula, tons soldats Fortugaia, et d'autres natioua 
de Chreatiens de 1'Europe. .... qui y aon' toua receua." 

* 'rhÏB ia, no doubt, the l>eBt plan for India. It ia much to be re- 

gretted that attempte are now made to have hoepitals iu common for all 

■■claaees ; the cerlain reaull is that they wiU be alnioat uieleaa. Pyrard 

'• pp. lö, Iti) gtvc ■oont of these hoepitala for different daaaea of 

lulation. 

lal Dl Ie dny." 
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; poelces, pcleB,' or 
fMn]neitte,AaBtte7«c fcole^ mnd aooietimes rüited 

tfciC Ui CMMiAiBS oae m.* Be thai wÜ not lie theni, 
«■4brtha>fv«^iiBB«frin*düene%iBi]r come [thether] 
twïoe e HIJ dif tmA be Avt, lad goe bk way againe, wifli- 
«A aan giaÜi^ or daUL Wken they die [tliereïn], tbe^ 
jR hf tva dcM emHd nto tte Cborcfa ranle. witboot 
cvAer éoffa^ or t ia^ae, floely one msa folluweth ailer 
[ihfinX and Utniwclk aone ho^ nier nppoa the i^rave : bot 
H dw sk^ niKti ■rhiiTM"**' to leare any ^«ods [bebüid him], 
ani spealcatli auto the Vneste» to bring him to bis grave, and^ 
to mj Maasn tm bis sonle, tben tbey ronne [thitherj hji 
beapcB' 'ixl bniie bim like a man of couateoance^ eytber i» 
tbe Cburch or cbaancell, according H hia wUl," aud tbenl 
hath bee ainging and riiiging enough, 

I This ia rtiU üTie of all purta of IndiA. 

« Original Datch: "lempten", i.f. «ther, '■oIcere",bQt pUes l__.._ 
Terycomiuoninludia. Kiliwihaa "lemte = mOTbii»arlienlam". Oadft.| 
manB boa "lemta" and " leiiipte" = «ore, gout, croiup (!) It ia moctl 
probable tbal " ulcere" were intended. Pyrord (ii, p. 15) saja ; " Quwid I 
let Cftmque» de Portugal arriTcnt Ie plus grand nonibre dea malades e-*- 
do Scurbut, & dea vImfm éa pi«t« k janibw." 

1 Orig. Dntch : " Viceroy or Governoe' 

» Uiig. Dutch : " risited (to sec) if all goca on correctly." Latiitj 

(1699) : "-— «« '^ranx mbindÈ viaitat: Num omnii recte ftd asuiB 
(Egrorum procedft.it considerans" (p. 45). Pyrard (ü, p. U) Mjb: 
.. Üuelqueafuia i)a aont viBiteï par rAroheveaqup, Ic ^ ice Roy et 
ploaieure Suigneura qui j donnenl de grandea aomniea d'afgept. Et n 
a perauntie qui nc prenne plaiair ft voir vn ai beau lï-' "l •■*" I 
cUarobreB sont nettea el blancUea coramo papier ; I 
pdnt«8 d'hiatoirea de la aftincte Eacritur e." 

» Orig- Dutch: " honmf^'^"'»*™ 

• Orig. Dutch : " 
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Bilt returning to our matter of sicknesse, pockes and piles,^ 
with otlier secret diseases, they are [in those countries] verie* 
common and not [hidden or] concealed, for [they thinke it] 
no shame, more then to have any other disease. They heale 
tliem with the roote China :^ there are [some] that have had 
them [at tlie least] thrée or foure timeS; and are not [any 
thing] at all shunned or disliked for the same, but dare [both 
boast and] bragge thereof. It is not anything perillous for 
the bodie, insomuch that they had rather have them, and 
feare them lesse than any of the foresaid diseases. The 

1 See note above. 

- See ch. Ixxvii below. This root (of a gmilax) had great repute in 
the sixteenth century, but is now not used in Europe. Pyrard (ii, p. 
15) says : ** Quant k la vérole, ce n'y est point note d'infamie, & 
n'est honte de l'auoir k plusieurs fois, mesmes ils en font vertu. Hs la 
guarissent sans suer auec du bols (TEschine ; Geste maladie n^est qu* 
entre les Chretiens, & la desirent plustost qne la fiévre ou Ie dissen- 
terie." The last part is erroneous. Varthema {e.g.) found the Zamorin 

ill of this disease in c. 1505: " el Re nel têpo mio staua mal 

cötento per respecto che era in guerra col Re de PortogaUo & anchora 
perche lui hauea el mal frazoso & hauealo T la gola:'' (f. 48) t.é;., 

**The King in my time was not content, because he was at war 

with the King of Portugal, and because he had the French disease, and 
had it in the throat." This is conclusive, (for if introduced by 
the Portuguese, the Zamorin could not have been infected), that the 
disease was not iirst imported by Columbus^s crew into the old world at 
Naples c, 1493, but that the theory of Fracastorius is more correct, 

viz., that it was an old disease, but: **in Latium per 

tristia bella Gallorum irrupit, nomenque a gente recepit". {Syph.^ i, 
5-6.) It had, certainly, long been obsenred in China bef ore it was 
noticed in Europe. Littré discovered a mention of this disease in a 
work of the thirteenth century. It is now certain that a violent epi- 
demie occurred at the end of the fifteenth century, but it is im- 
possible to believe that it was then imported for the first time from tho 
West Indies ; it spread too rapidly and too widely to allow of such an 
origin. (Cfr. Littré et Robin, Dict, de Médecim^ s. v.) The disease is 
•lio dearly WjÊÊÊgÊfA in Sanskrit medical books, which are previous at 
" 4?enti " ■• the title of upadamga. Wise (who did not 

lp» by his prejudices into denying that this is 
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:.-:••■ ':.-:.>:" ::. •.rll::.j: : ::.-— I 'ir^ i:'-.h1. aiirl five l»adi] 
: - :..;•:•: -. T r.j-.-. T: - 1 '.v.--: -.:. \ -:uail»::st iiionev is calle 

\'::.'..::.. <i:. : ::.:•:- hz\z" •-*- :"»r-- i-.- üiUlIi a< two Keiis IV»! 

■ i.'.ji! .':.'■:. vv : I* :- :;.■ !:• :i ::.-!i'V uf l-a^Mt* Tinm*. s«i tlia 
y''' HüZ.!:-".'-^.- ;ir»r ••:;- iV.rir.v i.r X»TMphiin. Tliore is als. 
a 'kiij'! uf\ ii;- ï:rv iv.: ..f pi-i-ia, oallt-d Lariiiis, which an 
lo!i^'.- v»iv '_'«'"«i 'jiiiiri tin».- silvi'F. without auv allav. Thos'. 
;ii<r wortlr' ln."i. and li«"<. Ha/Mnieo<. a< the oxchanm* L'«>eili 
litthr iiionr «11' lif<:>i'. Th'-y havi* a [kiiiil of] iih»ik'V calloii 
r;i;:o«|rs, whirh is nf (n»li|. nt' twn nr thm* sortos,* and jin 
jihovr i'ij^ht Tan.u'as [in vahir]. Thi-v aiv Indian and Iloath«-n- 

' KrroiH'onsly tninslat«;(l. TIu' orig. Diitch liaH : *' Thi.' lowi-st au«i 
Irast ijioiicy is callfd iJ.'izaruco. Thi'si' maki* 15. bad and 18. y^ooil coiii: 
A N'intijii and a. Ba^iariicnH, aro iw iiuich aa 2. Uois, l\>rtiijjfue« 
iiioiuty." Tlu' Latiii of IM»!» aj^n-os with this : *'Miiiiita pwiuiiü 
lltisarnntnim noiiicu halx't. Ili 1.'). bomi» at IS. pravaï inoiiot;i.> coinim- 

laiitur." A. Ilaiiiilton (about KM) years later) says : *' 1 Vhit'm 

I.'» Iiii(hiir<nii'hs. 1 Ttutf/o 'i Vintiiis. 1 Xn'tpJi'niovPttrthni .' 

Tmif/os. 1 (iiihl iSV. ThniiHi . .') XrnijiJnn. Thi'so wiTe tbc* ooiijp, bui 
atMMHints w<'n* tlirii kfpt in /fatfitt^ i.r., lUis" (vol. ii, p. •U6). 

-' ()n;:. Pntrh : ** lancworpigh", i.c, ** oblong". Latiii of l.'>li'.»: 

*' bni;:u«iv fi»niia" Tlu*y wnv hoivJo-shiH- *iliapt'i.l picoi-sof win- 

l>i' Wvy jrivv's a ]»ii*tniv oi tliiMu (ii, p. OT»). 'llu-so Ciüns wltc ouriviil 
aIu»Mt 17<M) at iMMuhiy (A. Ihuniltnn, .1 A' f .{•,- - .'. ^mI. 1744, ü, 
p. ai.'>). Aivordinj; t«» ('. l.ivkytr Au .l.in'..'' /* ""; '/.ƒ,;. ;,, /W;// 
1711. p. JU', tlio Liiriu ^was' iisr.1 ab»nir Upalian at luu/li the s;inu 
linu*. rih'V ap]H"ar now to bi» obsoK-to anil iiiiknowsi. 

= Orii:. Piiti'b : '* worth tlu» pioiv" 

*/.■-. a.vonUn-; tl» ilii' dynaNtii^ tlut i'.Mïh.l tV.».::;. Tr- > -. (^f^.r'i.i 

r- X. pp. i:ï- I oi Mr K. Ih.Mua^s oliti-vi !ni:i:: ^: s •'. r-y-rSc- kiinl>! 

TIm y uii^lusl abou: .'^«» ci.iius, l'-.«ii:h >.':i:v w- r^ ..- ' m ..^ 4;, j^,,,] 

>.»ï;'i' .-.^ l-.'.j^li .i> .">•_" t. rV.,y wiVv- ii>-.:./.ly r.v'k-. * . : ..■i =r . :-ip,.,.ji. 

rïrv .uv l^'^^ v.i \ iT s-.ov. tV*.: T .»s v .".t . .^-.v? i ^ ■ » .- X'j K-^ 

• • • •,' •• 
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the Sunne taketh his course. In Goa you may see both the 
Poles of the world, the North and South starres stande not 
faire above the Horizon. And this shall suffice for the times 
[and seasons] of the yeare, sicknesses and other diseases in 
India, as brevitie requireth. 



The 35. Chapter. 

Of the money, waight and measure of India, and Goa. 

The principall and commonest moncy is called Pardaus 
Xeraphiins, [and] is silver, but very brasse,^ [and] is coyned 
in Goa. They have Saint Sebastian on the one side, and 
thrée or foure arrowes in a bundie on the other side,* which 
is as much as thrée Testones, or thrée hundred Eeijs Portin- 
gall money, and riseth and falleth little lesse or more, ac- 
cording to the exchange. There is also a kinde of reckoning 
of money which is called Tangas,^ not that there is any such 
coined, but are so named onely in teUing, five Tangas is one 
Pardaw, or Xeraphin* badde money, for [you must under- 
stande] that in telling they have two kinds of money good 
and badde, for foure Tangas good money are as much as five 
Tangas bad money. Wherefore when they buy and sell, they 
bargaine for good or badde money. There is likewise a 
reckoning of Vintiins, which is not likewise in coyne, but 

^ ^^ Brasse'^ (sic !) This Ib clearly a misprint. The original Dutch haa : 
*^i8 van ailver: maer van quade alloy** ; »B*<i8 of sUrer, bnt of base 
alloy". Probably the translator wrote *^ basse'' for ** base^*, and this 
was thence misprinted ''brasse^'. 

2 There is an engraving^of this coin in De Bry. 

3 Probably the Persian "tangaA" ('^ numus aureos vel^caprinus 
▼alore variante monetse species hodie gen, pecunia omnis." 

wiL».\ Xhere is also an Indian word, '* Tanka*', which seems to have 
) copper, or small coin. 

has : ** Xeraphijn, that is to say, bad money.^* 

R 
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onely [named] in telling : of these foure good. and five badde 
doe niake a Taiigns. The towest and smallest money is calleil 
Bazaruco, these are fiftéene badde and eiglitéene good to » 
Vintiin, and three Enzarucoa' are as much os two Keus Por- 
tingal money : It ia molten money of badde Tinne, sa that 
375 Bazanicos ore one Pardaw or Xeraphiin. There is also 
a [kind of| money out of Persia, called Lariins. which are 
long,* veiy good [and] fine sitver, without aoy allay. These 
are worth* 105. and 108. Bazamcos, as the exchaiifre goeth, 
titlle more or lesse. They have a [kind of] nionoy called 
Pagodes, which is of Gold, of two or thrt?e sortes,* and an; 
above eiglit Tangas [in value]. They are Indian and Heathen- 

' Enoneously tranBlated. The orig. Datch haa : "The Iow«8t and 
least monej ie called Baioruco. These make 15. bad and 18. good oon : 
A Tiotijn aod S. Baaarucne, are as mach aa 2, Iteis, Portugneae 
money." The Latin of 1599 agreea with thia: "Minuta peoinia 
Bamrueorttm nmnun habet. Hi 16. bonte at 18. pravie monetw cooipu- 

tantur." A. Uamiltoo {about 100 yeara later) Bays; "1 Vin/in 

16 Badgeroocks. 1 Tango 6 V'int'mii. 1 Xtrfphin or Fanha h 

Tangoit. 1 Gold Si. Tluniue. !i XerapMii- Thcee wenj the coins, but 
accounta were then kopt iu Rayt», i.«., Keia" (toL ii, p. 316). 

' Orig, Üutch ; ■' iancwerpigh", ».«„ " oblong". L«tui of 159U : 

" longiore formft" They were horee-shoe ahaped pieceaof wire. 

De Biygivea a picture of them (ii, p. 90). 'IliOBe coina were cuireot 
about 1700 at Borabay (A. Bamilton, A NeiB AcimihhI, ed, 1744. 
p. 316). Aecording to C. Lockyer {Ah ArcomiS nf Ihti Triitlf in India, 
1711, p. 341), the Ldfiit (was) uacd about lapahan at mach the 
time. They appear now to be obaolete and nnknovn. 

' Orig. Dutch : " worth the jiiece" 

' ƒ.«., aacording to the dynaatiee iliat coincd them. Prinaep (Üi 

Tabiri, pp. 43-4 of Mr. E. 'l'hoinaB'a editiou) mcntiooB thirty-five kiodal 
They wetghed about 50 graina, though aome were aa low aa 45 and 
eome aa high as 52^. They were usuully reckoned ks each^3} ntpeea. 
They are now never aeen eicept aa eoriositiea. The Vijaya={or Vidfa) 
nagara pagodas, had the üguree aa described in the text on them. 
Sonnerat (Foi/ojf, ed. Paris, 1782, i, pp. 257, ffg.), describea sevoral of 
these coina minutely. In Hakluyt's translation of C'nirf dr Friirin 
ii, p. 219), B pngodA is said to be a gold c(»u, worth six shillinga ani] 
eightpence sterling (at üoa) The original Italian (p. 32) pula a pagod» 
at S lira " of our money" (i^.., Venetian). 
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isli money, with [the picture of] a Divell upon them, and 
therefore are called Pagodes. There is another [kinde of] 
gold money, which is called Venetianders -} some of Venice^ 
and some of Turkish coine, and are commonly 2. Pardawes 
Xeraphins. There is yet another [kind of] golde called S. 
Thomas, because Saint Thomas is figured thereon, and is 
worth about 7. and eight Tangas -? There are likewise Rialles 
of 8. which are brought from Portingal, and are called Par- 
dawes de Reales : Other money of Portingall is not currant 
[there]. They are worth at their first comming out of 
1'ortingall 436. Reyes of Portingall, and after are raysed by 
exchaunge, as they are sought for when men traveil for 
China,^ but they are worth neither more nor lesse.* They 
use in Goa in their buying and selling a certaine maner of 
reckoning or telling. There are Pardawes Xeraphins, and 
these are silver. They name likewise Pardawes of Gold, and 
those are not [in kinde or] in coyne, but onely so named in 
telling and reckoning : for when they buy and sell Pearles, 
stones, golde, silver and horses, they name but so many Par- 
dawes, and then you must understand that one Pardaw is- 
sixe Tangas : but in other ware, when you make not your 
bargaine before hand, but jJainely* name Pardawes, they are 
Pardawes Xeraphins of 5. Tangas the péece. They use also» 
to say a Pardaw of Lariins, and are five Lariins for every 
Pardaw. This is the money and reckoning of Goa, where- 

* I.e.^ Sequins, which still ezist in great numbers in South India. They 
are called ^' Sbanar cash" by the nativea, who have invented fictiona to 
explain this name. It has arisen out of the natives taking the Doge^s 
Rceptre for a palm -tree, and the Doge for a Shanar about to climb it! 
The Sbanars being of a low caste that cnltivates Palmyra palm-trees, 
and makes intoxicating drink and sugar, etc., out of the aap. Cabrai 
found Yenetian gold coins at Calicut in 1501 (see p. 12 of my reprint 
of the Copia de una Littera, etc.) 

2 Orig. Dutch : ** over 7. and sometimes 8. Tangaa." 

3 Cfr. note above. 

4 Orig. Dutch : *' are never worth lees." 

* Orig. Dutch : '*• merely" 
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with they biiy,^ [sell, receive, and pay]. Many of them kn 

wel how to gaine by these kind of moneys, by exchangi 

buvinj; and sellincr of them. There is great falshoode 

l the Pardawes Xeraphins, which is the principaDest a 

** eurrantest money : wherefore there are in everA' stréete a 

. -J corner of the Cittie, Jewes that are Christians,^ cal 

' ' XaratYes, who for [verie] small profit looke uppon the mone] 

and are si^ i>ertect [therein], that as they let the money pa 
thriMigh their handes in telling, they knowe the false pee 
without onoe Wking u]^>4m them, or taking them up : ^ 
allhough it lay among a thousande [p-éeces] : and it anot 
shoiüd take it in their handes and teil it a thousande tin 
I vet ixnüde they never perceive it, but in ringing it. [a n 

■J may know it very wel!]. Tliese are coyned in the fir 

; i . J lande bv the Heatheni>h Imlians. to dece^'^"e the Portinfiral 

! ! withall, wherefore no man dares reoeive monev. were it 1 

I ' ' halfe a Paiviaw, excej^ he shew i: to th«>se Xaraffes. Tl 

? . ■ teil monev verv readilv f-ind swiftlvl. and rellinir it do l«xi 

* [u^vni it to sée] if i: K* pvvl, and d> give rbeir pr»mise tl 

if i: Iv tVur.d :^v short, or ^ir.v' rV>*r ''r^ nevl rh^r^fn afi 
thev h;\ve tolvi ::, ih^v wül iu:\kr i: ,rv>i^ lowe niueh f?oeii 
it Ivl Tr.rv ar^ also verv rva.:r* to exjhan^ niocev. or f 
d^v^ w:.a:s^vver men neevie :ou:lür^ the sacie. They sit 
a: the \vn;er< of :be s:r^:cs, Aui r«e:or\e 'zirz*' L •>'jses, ai 
A tsbïe w::h heaj^^ o: nioury "stvinAi::^ r^rorr ihem], eve: 
h^na{v Kirii: a T:u.pi. which is 7:. l>cLnir:::i »s, ind when az 
mdu: wiil chAiiirv a r&rviiw, :hry ~;vc ""•— i^o or thw 

sv'r"*tir::t?s >. or 10 RirAr«:v<5 n- re ihTi: :h'r ?75. Bax 

• • * • « . . . « 
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The waight of Goa is also in divers kinds, as in Portingal, 
with Quintales/ Arrobas,* and poundes. They have likewise 
another wayght called Mao,* which is a Hand, and is twelve 
poiinds, with the which they weigh Butter, Hony, Sugar, and 
all kind of wares [to be solde] by waight. They have like 
wise a waight wherewith they weigh Pepper and other spices, 
called a Bhar,* and is as much as thrée Quintales and a halfe 
Portingal waiglit. They have a measure called Medida,^ that 
is to say, even waight. It is about a spanne high, and halfe 
a finger broade, whereof 24. measures are a Hand, and 20. 
Handes® are one Candiil, and one Candiil is little more or 
lesse then 14. bushels, wherewith they measure Eyce, Come, 
and all graine, or other commodities [to be sold] by measure, 
and the ships are fraighted after [the same rate], for they say 
a shippe or scute of so many Candiils or so many Bhars. 
There is Eice, which they sell by the Farden : it is broght in 
round bundels,^ wrapped in strawe, and bounde about with 
cordes : Everie Fardo is commonly thrée Hands® and a halfe. 
This Eice is better then that which commeth not in Fardens, 
and is called Girasall,* Eyce, which is the best, and [beareth] 

1 /,e., the Arabic " qintar.*' * /.«., Arabic ** al rob",=quart6r. 

3 /.e., '* maund" as it is now written ; Y. Linschoten has confounded 
the Mahr. '^ mana^* with the Port. mao (i.e., manus) of nearly the same 
sound. This is iu the Latin (of 1599) : '*Aliud tarnen pneterea 
pondus habent Mao dictum, qnod manum significat, 12. pondo habet, ac 
ad Butyrum, mei, saccarum, aliasque materias usurpatur.^ 

* Bhur, i.e., Mahr. bhara = a load or burthen, and hence a weight. 

s I.e., the Portuguese word ** medida" = measure. 

^ Ilandes, i.e., maunds. See last note but one. According to A. 
Hamilton (A New Account, ii, p. 315), about 1700 at Goa: "24 
Rotullas to 1 Maund, 20 Maund is 1 Candil of 520 Ib. Averdupou^\ 
Lockyer's statement (An Account of the Trade in India, 1711, p. 269) 
agrees with this. 

7 This is still done in Canara, but these bundies are there callec 
** corge." * Hamh, i.e., maunds. 

ö Girasall, i.e., Mahr. ** jiresa/'' := cummin-(like) rice. This kind of 
is so called after the smell which it has. The name is also in use 
Tamil country. It apparently first occura in Castanheda (Bk. ii, 
'xi Canarese. 
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the highest price : aud [there is] another [sortej, which is of 
a lesse price and slighter^ called Chambasal.* Ther are [also] 
divers other sorts of Rice, of a lesse price and slighter then 
the other Ryce, and is called Batte * and is almost like Bar- 
ley ; it hath but little huske.* This is commonly the dayly 
foode of the countreymen [in the villages called] Canariins, 
and of the common and poorer sort which stampe and beate 
it themselves. It serveth also for Hennes and Doves to eate 
in stead of Bariey. There are divers particular fsortes of] 
moneyes in many^ places of India, and inwardes in the lande 
among the heathens, which are currant onely aniong tbem, 
[every coine] in their several places : For by Bengala they 
have in place of Bazarucos a small kinde of money fcalled] 
Amandeles,® wherewith they get their livings, and buy [and 
sell] therewith, and divers others such like coines in severall 

1 Orig. Dutch: '* worse" 

2 Chambasal, i,e,y dambasa/. This name (for a kind of white rice, 
Bown in July and harvested in January), is common in all the countries 
of South India ; it is not clear what its origin or meaning is. 

^ Batte, i.e., Mahr. " Bhakta", Hind. "bbat", properly «'cooked 
rice". There are hundrcds of kinds of rice, each of which has its 
name ; but these have not, as yet, been collected or explained. The 
only book (Ludovici's Rice- Cultïvat ion , Colombo, 1867) which might be 
expected to give information is of no value. It is a native political 
tract, full of diffuse and superfluous matter. 

* Orig, Dutch : ** There are many other kinds of rice which are 
cheaper. While the rice is still in its husk, like it grows, it is called 
Satte^ and is much like bariey ; it has little husk." The misprint 
Satte of the original has somehow been corrected by the translater. 
Perhaps he saw an early copy of the Latin version of 1599 (** suntqae et 
alia orisae genera viliora, quando etiamnum corticibus continetur Batte 
vocatur, hordeo persimilis"), where it is corrected. 

» Orig. Dutch : " other'' 

• ^ma7w/e/6«, for Portuguese: " Amendoas" = almonds. The Latin 
of 1599 has : "Amygdali". Strange as it may seem, these seeds were 
used for coins at Surat about a hundred years later than Van Lio- 
schoten was in Indiü. Thua, A. Ilamilton {A New Account, ii, p. ;{14 
e<l. of 1744) says: '^lliecurrent nioney in Surat. Hitter-Almonds go 
82 to a Pier, 1 Anno f (/.r., Anna) is 4 Picc, 
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places of the Orientall [countries], but the inoney waights 
and measures aforesaid, are those which they doe generally 
and ordinarily use throughout all India, and pryicipally in 
Goa, being the heade towne and stapell of [all] the Orientall 
countries. 



The 36. Chapter. 



Of the Indians called Bramenes, which are the ministerB of the Pagodes, 
and Indian Idoles, [and] of their manner of life. 

The Branienes are the honestest^ and most estéemed nation 
amonge [all], the Indian heathens : for they doe alwaies serve 
in ye chiefest places about the King, as Receyvers, Stewards, 
Anibassadors, and such like offices. They are likewise [the 
])riestes and] ministers of the Pagodes,^ or divelish Idolea 
They are of great authoritie^ among the [Indian] people, for 
[that] the King doth nothing without their counsell and 
consent, and that they may be knowne from other men, they 
weare uppon their naked body, from the slioiüder crosse 
uiider the arme over their body* downe to the girdle, or the 
cloth [that is wrapped about their middle], 3. or 4. strings like 
soaling thrëede, whereby they are knowne : which they 
never put off although it shoulde cost them their lives,^ for 
their profession and religion will not permit it. They 
go naked, saving [onely that they have] a cloth bounde 
about their middles to liide their privie members, They 
wear sometimes when they go abroad a thinne cotton linnen 
gowne called Cabaia, lightly cast over their sholders, and 

' /.e., ** highest in rank": Orig. Dutch : ** eerlijckste." 
2 Orig. Dutch: ** of the Indian" 

* Orig. Dutch: ** authority and credit" 

* I.e., over the left shoulder, and under the right arm ; the string (or 
strings) being long enough to reach the middle. 

•' This ia an error. The sacn-d thrcad has to be changed for pollution, 
and ut certain tinies 



f4> TI-TAOt Or TAS ÏJSXBOTES 

{ T ii r-r'- zl i*:T>r 'm- i«? ;ni:<iiide] like some other Indians, as 
Bcïiiün-ft?> «i -?4n:e*> Az*i DecÈnnnA. Upon their heads they 
wöire ^ «-iiie d-:^ ir.madi? tviee or thiyce about, theie- 
wü :o hic-e ibeir Liirt*. wfcich ihey never cut off, but weaie 
it I'C^ i^'- tTKn-ec -p A5 ihe wom^n da They have most com- 
El': dj r:>;i=jde rlr^ •: f i?>Me hanging at their ears, as most of 
Te l2?üizs [^'^rl Thdj e^: not any thing that hath life, but 
feei :L^niïelvï:5 wü htArt^s? and Ryce, ne]k-ther yet when 
thrv 4r« sickr will for any thing bee let blood, but heale 
;hiei:i2^Ives 'by h^arre? anJ ointmentes, and by rubbing [their 
t<^r;?" w::>. Sünder?. and such like swéet woods. In Goa 
and on the sea o.üs:5 rhtrre are many Bramenes, which com- 
monly do^ mainraine themsclves with selling of spices and 
[other] Apoihecarle wan?.^ but [it is] not so cleane [as others. 
but] full of garbish [and dust}- They are very subtil in 
writini: and oastinj aoo>unts.' wherbv thev make other 
simple Indian? Ivleeve what they wilL 

Touohinj: the poinies of their r^ligion, wherein the common 
people beleeve them to be Propheter :* whatsoever they first 
meete withal in the strêïts at their going forth,* that doe 
they all the dav [af:er] pniy unto. The women when they 
giv forth have but one clotli about [their] Ixxiies, which 
cxnereth their lu-ades, and hangeih dowue unto their knées : 
all the n»st [oi the Kxly is] naktd. Tliey have rin^res through 
their noses, alx>ut their legs, t<.>es. neckes, and amies, and 
uiKui each hand seven or eight rinnes or bracelettes, some of 
silver and gilt. if iliey Iv of weahh [and ability] : but the 

> Orig. Dutch : " by retail." 

- Orig. Dutoli : •* but with Httle cltauliüfss, aiid (with) fouluess.^ 

' Orig. Dutch : *' and sharpwittotl." 

* Orig. Dutch : " Simple Indians and common folk believe straiige 
tricka and lic'S coucerning their religion and superstition, and the 
common folk believe thoni as prophets.'* This is still true, the lower 
castes look only to imiiatc the Brahmins, and do not copy £uropeau6 
at all. 

■' Orig. Dutch : ** Whatcver thuy lirst sce of a inorning." 
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comüion people of glasse,^ which is the common wearing of 
all the Indian women. When the woman is seven yeares 
olde, and the man nine years,* they do manie, but they come 
not together before the woman bee strong enough to beare 
children.* When the Bramenes die, all their friends assemble 
together, and make a hole in the ground, wherein they throw 
much wood and other things : and if the man be of any 
accompt, [they cast in] swéet Sanders, and other Spices, with 
Eice, Come, and such like, and much oyle, because the fire 
should bume the stronger. Which done they lay the dead 
Bramenes in it : then cometh his wife with Musike and 
[many of] her néerest frends, all singing certain prayses* in 
commendation of her husbands life, putting her in comfort, 
and encouraging her to follow her husband, and goe* with, 
him into the other world. Then she taketh [al] her Jewels, 
and parteth them araong her frends, and so with a chéerefuU 
countenance,® she leapeth into the fire, and is presently 
covered with wood and oyle : so she is quickly dead, and with 
her husbands bodie burned to ashes : and if it chance, as not 
very often it doth, that any [woman] refuseth to be bumt 
with her husband, then they cut the haire cleane off [from 
her head] : and while she liveth she must never after wear 
any Jewels more, and from that time she is dispised, and ac- 
counted for a dishonest womanJ This manner and custome 

1 This is still the case. The Nambüri women (Brahmans) of Mala- 
ar wear brass bracelets. 

^ Cfr. MaDavadharma<;fistra. 

^ Shonld be : ** before the approach of puberty.'* 

♦ Orig. Dutch : ^* songs or commendations" 

•* Orig. Dutch : ** go live with him" 

♦* Orig. Dutch : ** and laughing'* 

^ This account of the fate of some Hindoo widows is exact, and is the 
earlicst precise account of the homble rite now called '* Suttee." The 
proper name is Anugamana {i.e., foUowing), or Sahagamana (t.^., accom- 
panying) the dead husband, or Sahamriti {i.e., dying with) the deceased 
husband. A *' Sati" is a ** virtuous woman '' who thus sacriüces herself. 
Jt has of ten been jissortcd that this rite is to be attributed to the primitive 



/ 
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of buming is used also by the Nobles and principallest of 
the Countrey, and also by some Marchantes : notwithstand- 
ing all their dead bodies in generall are bumt to ashes, and 
the women, after their husbands deathes, doe cut their haiie 
short, and weare no Jewels, whereby they are kiiowne for 
widowes. The [first] cause [and occasion] why the women 
are bumt with their husbandes, was (as the Indians them- 
selves do say),^ that in time past, the women (as they are 
very leacherous and inconstant both by nature, and oom- 
tribes of India, sach as the races of the South, and that it is not a nte 
of the 80-called Aryans. This is. however, qnitc a mistake, and there 18 
ample proof that it was introduced among the primitive races by the Brah- 
mans. F. W. Ellis (in his splendid edition of the Kural^ lef t unfiDiiihed 
in conseqnence of his premature death in 1819) says : •' Though devo- 
tion to her lord be accounted amoog the chief excellences of a woman, 
the Tainil writere, not only do not encourage, but scarcely ever allude . 
to that enthusiasm which unites her to him even in death, and leads her 
a willing Wctim to his funeral pile. Though the Smrïtia, as many have 
erroneouüly supposed, do not enjoin the sacrifice, it cannot be denied 

that some of them permit it It is too frequently practised, by the 

worshippers of Siva and Sacti chiefly, in various parts of India. Amoug 
the Tamil and Teluga nations, however, it has never prevailed to any 

extent, and may now be said to be nearly uoknown the victim [is 

called] Satl from Sat^ pure ; which name, also, is vulgarly given to the 
luonumeuts erected in commemoratiou of the event. These wQl be 
found in considerable numbers at the principal places of pilgrimage ; 
but elsewhere very rarely below the Ghats. and on inquiry it will niostly 
appear that the parties were foreigners, from Ilindu^tan or the centre 

of the Peninöula Ihe aboriginal castes of Southern India differ 

coiisiderably in their rulcs with respect to the state of widowhood '' 

(p. 169). The Hindoo (Sanskrit) texts regardiug it, are to be found in 
Colebrooke's essay '* On the Duties of a fuithful Ilindu Widow (^Eaitays^ 
i, pp. 14, ffg.) Th»s revolting practice is, however, very ancicnt, as M. 
A. Barth has proved {The ReligwiiH of Imlui^ p. 59). He says : ** At 
lirst it seems to have been peculiar to the military aristocracy, and it is 
uuder the influeuce of the scctarian religions that it has especially 
flourished." P. Teixeira {Jielacioiies^ 1610, p. 9), mentioned Telugus, 
etc, as chief adherents of this rite ; he says that whcn a Kaik of 
Madura (i.^., a Deputy of the Vidyanagara King) died, 400 women 
burnt themselvcH. That these bigoted llindoos from the Nortb chiefly 
practihed it, is also proved by the f.rttn s Kfl'if, 

' This story w^<*n»s iUw to Strabo (xv. ^ :^0). It is C«r*^ 
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plexion) did poyson many of their husbands, when they 
thought good (as they are likewise very expert therein :) 
thereby to have the better means to fulfiU their lusts. Which 
the King perceiving, and that thereby his principal Lords, 
Captains, and Souldiers, which uphelde his estate and king- 
dome, were so consumed and brought iinto their endes, by 
the wicked practises of women, sought as much as hee might 
to hinder the same : and thereupon he made 'a law, and or- 
dayned, that when the dead bodies of men were buried, they 
shold also bume tlieir wives with them,^ thereby to put them 
in feare, and so make them abstaine from poysoning of their 
husbands : which at the first was very sharply executed, onely 
upon the nobles, [gentlemen, and] souldiers^ [wives], as also 
the Bramenes (for that the common people must beare no 
armes,^ but are in a manner* like slaves.) So that in the 
ende it became a custome among them, and so continueth : 
[wliereby] at this day they observe it for a part of their law 
and ceremonies of their divelish Idoles,^ and now they do it 
willingly,* being hartened and strengthened thereunto by 
their friendes. These Bramenes observe certain fasting daies 
in je year, and that with so great abstinence, that they eat 
nothing all that day, and sometimes in 3. or 4. daies together. 
They have their Pagodes and Idoles, whose ministers^ they 
are, wliereof they teil and shew [many] miracles,® and say 
that those Pagodes have been men [living upon earth], and 
because of their holy lives, and good workes done [here] in 
this world, are [for a reward therof], become holy men in 

^ Orig. Datch : '^ that as soon as men died and should be burnt, that 
they should burn the women alive with (them)." 
'^ Orig. Dutch : ** regierdera", i.e., *' govemours/' 
■* Orig. Dutch : " arms or weapons" 

* Orig. Dutch: " almost like" 

* Orig. Dutch: " derilish religion'^ 

ö Orig. Dutch : ** of f ree and good wilP 

^ Orig. Dutch : ' * whose servan ts and ministers*' 

* Orig. Dutch : *' woiidrous histories and miracles" 
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ihe other world, as bj their miracles, by tbe üivel performed, 
hath béene manifested [unto them], and by their commande- 
inentes tbeir formes [and shapes] are made in the mosi 
uglv and deformed manner that possible may bee devised 
Such they pray and offer unto, with many divilish super- 
stitions, and stedfastly beléeve yt they are their advocates 
and intercessors unto God. They beléeve also that their 
is a supre;ime God al>ove, which ndeth all things, and that 
[mens] soules arv immortall, and that they goe out of this 
worlde iiito the otlier, both beastes and men, and receyve 
reward accordiiig to their workes, as Pythagoras teacfaeth, 
whose disciples they are.^ 



The 37. Chapter. 

Of the Gusarates, and Banianes of Cambaia. 

The Gusarates and Banianes are of the country of Cambaia : 
many of them dwel in Goa, Diu, Chaul, Cochin, and otlier 
places of India,- l)ecause of their trade and traffick in march- 
andise, which they use much witli all kiudes of wares, as 
corne, cotton, linnen, anil,^ Kice, and other wares,* specially 
all kinde of precious stoues wherein they have gretit skill. 
They are most subtill and expert in casting of accounts, and 

* Orig. Dutch : ** they say they are" No doubt, as we aee 

80 often even nowadays, a fictiou to please Ëuropeans. 

' So at the present time. 

3"Anir' i.e.^ indigo. The Arabic corruption of the Indian (8k.) 
** nila = blue, plus the Ar. article ** al.'' 

* Including slaves. They have, of late, been notorious as slave- 
dealere in Zanzibnr, and at other places on the African coast, etc. Like 
the so-called Ilindoos, the Bauians are a strikiug proof that religiou 
and niorality h.ivc nothing to do with one another [V]. They are exces- 
HJvt'ly religioiiH, and cxceedingly imnioral, Jis the ^Mahürjij trials at 
liotnhay proved, to say nothing of the innnorality of their trade. and 
their enielty i\n Hlavers, etc. 
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writing, so tliat tliey do not only surpasse and goe beyond 
all Jewes^ and other nations thereabouts, but also the Por- 
ti ngales : and in this respect they have no^ advantage, for ; 
[that] they are very perfect in the trade of marchandise, and 
very ready to deceive men. They eate not any thing that 
hath life or blood in it, neither would they kil it for all the 
goods in ye worlde,^ how sraall or unnecessarie soever it 
were, for that they stedfastly beléeve that every living thing 
hath a soule, and are next [after men to be accounted of,] 
according to Pythagoras law, and know it must die :* and 
somctimes they do buy certain fowles or other beastes of 
the Christians or Portingals, which they meant to have killed, 
and [when they have bought them], they let them flée and 
nm away. They have a custome in Cambaia, in the high 
wayes, and woods, to set pots with water, and to cast come 
and other graine [upon the groiind] to féed birds and beastes 
[withal] : and throughout Cambaia they have hospitals to 
cure [and heale] all maner of beasts and birds [therein] what- 
soever they aile,^ and receive them thether as if they were 

* Orig. Dutch: " all other Indians" 

2 Orig. Dutch : " much advantage" 

3 It is plain that these remarks chiefly refer to Jains. This sentence 
should be : *'■ And they wiU kill nothing in the world that has life, 

however small and useless it may be^* Nearly all the Banians (or 

traders of North-west India) are Jains. Professor Mooier Williams 
writes (Modem India^ 2nd ed., p. 74) : — " Great numbers of the Baniyas 
or traders of the West of India, who claim to be Vaiysas, are Jains.") 
But the earlier writers could not distinguish the Uindus proper from 
the Jains, who are heretical Bnddhists, and a very ancient seot. They 
have so much in common, and the artificial caste distinctions are so 
perplexing, that it Is natural the distinction could only have been made 
in comparatively recent times. 

* Orig. Dutch : " and they uphold that exactly, and" 

^ Orig. Dutch adds : " with great vigilance and diligence" The 

idca of such help to animals has been for about 2,000 years at least 
current amongst the Buddhists and Jains or heretical Buddhists. 

Thus the second edict of Piyadasi has: ** Ie roi Fiyadasi a 

r^'^pandu des remèdes de deux sortes, remcdes pour les hommes, 
remèdes pour les animaux. Fartour, oü manquaient les plantes utiles 
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men, and when they are healed, they let them flie or run 
[away whither they will], which among them is a work of 
great eharity, saying, it is don to théir even neighboius. 
And if they take a flea or a Lowce, they wil not kil it, but 
take or put it into some hole or corner in the wall, and so 
let it go,^ and you can do them no greater injury then to kil 
it in their presence, for they wil never leave intreating and 
(lesiring withall curtesie [not to kil it, and] that man shoulde 
not [séeme to] commit so great a sinne, as to take away the 
life of that, to whom God hath given both sonle and body : 
yea, and they will offer much money [to a man] to let it live, 
and goe away. They eate no Eadishes, Onions, Garlicke, 
nor any kinde of hearbe that hath any colour of red [in it], 
nor Egges, for they thinke there is blood in them. They 
drinke not any wine, nor use any vineger, but onely water. 
They are so dangerous^ of eating^ [and drinking] with ether 

f%oit aux hommes, soit aux animauz, elles ont été importées et pl&ntéea,'^ 
etc. (Senart, i>w Inscr\püom de Piyadant'\ i, p. 74, 1881). Fitch (a 
1594, in Hakluyt^ ii, p. 253) says : '* In Cambaia they will kill nothing, 
nor have anything killed : in the towne they have hospitals to keepe 
lame tlogs and cats, and for birds. They will give meat to the anta.*^ 
Lord, a little later, writes : *' They disperse their very dun^ and ordure 
with a beasome, lest it should generate wormes that bee sub i eet to de- 
struction : and they keep an hospital of lame and maimed flyin^ fowle, 
redeemed by a price, which they seeke to restore. They have all 
things conimon, but place no faith in outward washings, but rather em- 
brace a carelesse and sordid nastinesse" {A Display of Two Forraigne 
S^cts^ 1630, pp. 75-6). Ovington gi>es a very amusing account of tbis 
craze. Af ter this, the descriptions of these hospitals are common. The 
latest visitor to India who has written on Hinduism says : ^^ Xf a Jain 

wishes to acquire religious merit, he either builds a new temple or 

a hospital for the care of worn-out animals. No one thiiiks of repairing 

tlie work of his predecessor, though it be that of his own father 

The Jains carry their respect for animal life — even for the life of the 
most minute infusoria — to a preposterous extreme" (Monier Williams, 
Modern India, 2nd ed., 1878, p 94). 

' As many Anglo-Indians have seen theur native visitors do ; even if 
they are liindus, not Jains. 

« Orig. Dutch : " Schon"=" schuw", t.e., '^shy or careful." 
3 Orig. Dutch: **eating (with) or touchiag (them)" 
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n wliicli nre not their (Joiiiitriemon, that they would rather 

starve' to deatli then ouce to doe it* It happeneth often- 

tiraes that they saïle in the Portingalea sliipa from Goa to 

Cochiii to aell their warea, and to traffique with tliu l'or- 

tingales, and then they inake their iiroviaions for so long 

time as they thinke to stay upon the way, which they take 

[ahroad] wilh them,^ [and thereiipou they féede], and if the 

time falleth out longer, then they made account of their 

water and prorision beehig all spent, as [it hapued] when 1 

Bailed from tïoa to Cochin, they had rather die* for hunger 

and thiist then once to touch the Cliristians meate,'' they 

wash themBelres hefore they eate, as the Bramenes [doe]i aa 

also every tyme when they ease themeelves or make water. 

Tliey are uf a yellowe colour like the Bramenes and some- 

j what whiter, and ihere are women amnng them which are 

I much whiter and clearer of complection* than the Porüngale 

women. They are formed and made hoth in face, limmes [and 

I all other tliings] like [nien] of Europe, colour [only] excepted. 

[ Their apparrell is a thinne whit« gowue iippon their naked 

I bodies, from the head^ to the féet, and made fast on the side 

I under their armes, tlieir shoima of red leather. sharp at the 

l toes, and turning up [like hookes], their heardes shaven like 

\ the Turkea. saving only [their] moiistachios, they weare on 

f their heades a white cloth tlirée or four times wrapped ahout 

like the Bramenes, and under their haire a starre upon their 

foreheails, which they rub every morning with a little white 

Sanders, tempered with water, and 3. <ir 4 graines of rice 

I among it, which the Bramenes also doe as a superstitioua 

' Orig. Dulch : ■' rather die of hunger and thirat" 

* Orig. Dutch ; " th»u inerely touch any toucl ot other people" 

' ürig, DuMh adds: " ot water and the vegetablea on which ïhey 
* liTC." • Orig. Dutch: " die and periah." 

* Orig. Üutob : " touch and dbo the food and waWr of the CbrifltJaiis 
or of Bny oLheT." 

" Orig. Dulch : " EurpoBB the Fortagueee woiuen in whit«iieee and 
beftnty," ' Orig. Dutch : " neck" 
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ceremonie of their law. Their bodies are commonly an- 
noynted with sanders and otlier swéel woods, which they doe 
very much use, as also all the Indians. Their women are 
[apparelled] like the Bramenes wives, they eate like the 
Mahometans, and all other Indians upon the ground. In 
their houses or assemblies they sit on the ground uppon mattes 
or carpets, and alwaies leave their shooes without the dore, so 
that they are alwaies barefoote in their houses : wherefore 
commonly the heeles of their shooes are never pulled up, to 
save labour of untying or undoing them, they have a thousand 
other heathenish superstitions^ which are not worth [the 
rehearsall], whereof we have told you the most principall 
and therby you may well euough understand what the rest 
are. 



The 38. Chapter. 

Of the Canaras and DecaniJDS. 

• 

The Canaras and Decaniins- are of the cóuntrie of Decam, 
commonly called Ballagate, lying bellinde Goa : many of them 
dweil in Goa, where their wares and shops are,^ of all sorts of 
Velvets, Silkes, Sattins [and] Damaskes, which they buy by 
great of the Portingales, also al kinds of cotton linnen, por- 
selyne, and all [kindes of] wares [and marchandises] of 
Cambaia, China, Bengalla, etc. which they likewise buy of 
the Portingales, and other nations, and sell it againe by 
retaile : for the which [purpose] they have brokers of their 
owne Countrimen, which looke for* all kindes of wares [and 

* Orig. Dutch: "......a thousand other ceremonies and Heathenish 

saperstitions" 

« A confusion of names, from the province where they lived 
(Canara), aiul the name of all the South of India (Dakhan). 
» Orig. Dutch : "where they have their abodes and shops" 

* Orig. Dutch: "Op loopen" = **search out'*: "engross" would 
best oorrespond with the actual practice of Ilindu traders. 
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commodities]. These bring likewise all victuals and neces- 
saries out of the firme land, iuto the towne and Island of 
Cf oa.^ They have their Indian ships wherewith they traffique 
to Cambaia, Sunda,^ and the read sea. Many of them are 
gold and silver smithes, and work in Copper, wherein they 
are very cunning.^ They have also divers other handicrafts,* 
as Barbers, Pliisitions, Carpeaters, and such like, as dweil in 
Goa, so that they are almost as great a number as the Por- 
tiugale^ Mesticos, and Christians. Their apparrell is like 
the Gusurates and Benianes, except their shooes, which they 
wear like Antiques with cut toes, and fastned above upon 
[their naked féete, which they call Alparcas.* They weare 
[their] beards and [their] haire long, as it grovveth without 
cutting, but only turne it up, and dresse it' as the Benianes 
and Bramenes [use to doe], and are like them for colour, 
forme,® [and making]. They eate all thinges except Kine, 
Hogges, and Buffels, flesh and fish. They account the Oxe, 
Cow, or Buffel to be holie, which they have commonly in the 
house with them, and they besméere, stroke, and handle 
them with all the friendship in the world, and féed them 
with the same [meat] they [use to] eate themselves, and 
when the beastes ease themselves, they hold their hands 
under [their tails] and so throw [the dung] away. In the 
night [time] they sléepe with them in their houses, and to 
conclude, use them as if they were reasonable creatures, 

^ Goa entirely depended on other places for necessary provisions. 
Cf r. Della Valle (iv, pp. 324, 354), who states the same fact. 
< Seinde is probably intended. Sunda is close to Goa. 
' Orig. Dutch : " and are very good workmen." 

* Orig. Dutch: " and trades." 

* Orig. Dutch : * * Portuguese, mestises" 

• Orig. Dutch : Alparcas, Alparca for Alpargatt, Thia is a Portu- 
guese word adopted from the Arabic,»»" Hempen sandaF*. (Cfr. Dozy et 
£ngelmann, p. 373.) 

' Orig. Dutch : " only twisted up and covered with a 

veil (turban) like the Baoyans^^ Latin of 1599 : " Capillum ligant, 

ac linteo tegunt, ut Benianes" (p. 48). 

• Orig. Dutch : " form of body and lirabs" 

S 
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[hangiug] dowiie [to the grounde] like some other Indians, as 
Benianes, Gusarates, and Decaniins. Upon their heads they 
weare a white cloth, wounde twice or thryce about, there- 
with to hide their haires, which they never out off, but weare 
it long and tumed up as the women do. They have most com- 
monly rounde rings of golde hauging at their ears, as most of 
ye Indians [have]. They eat not any thing that hath life, but 
féed themselves with hearbes and Eyce, neyther yet when 
they are sicke will for any thing bee let blood, but heale 
themselves by hearbes and ointmentes, and by rubbing [their 
bodies] with Sanders, and such like swéet woods. In Goa 
and on the sea coasts there are many Bramenes, which com- 
monly doe maintaine themselves with selling of spices and 
[other] Apothecarie ware,^ but [it is] not so cleane [as others, 
but] full of garbish [and dust].* They are very subtil in 
writing and casting accounts,^ wherby they make other 
simple Indians beleeve what they will. 

Touching the pointes of their religion, wherein the common 
people beléeve them to be Prophetes :* whatsoever they first 
meete withal in the stréets at their going forth,^ that doe 
they all the day [after] pray unto. The women when they 
goe forth have but one cloth about [their] bodies, which 
covereth their heades, and hangeth downe unto their knées : 
all the rest [of the body is] naked. They have ringes through 
tlieir noses, about their legs, toes, neckes, and armes, and 
upon each hand seven or eight ringos or bracelettes, some of 
silver and gilt, if tliey Ije of wealth [and ability] : but tlie 



1 



Orig. Dutch 



2 Orig. Dutch 

3 Orig. Dutch 
* Orig. Dutch 



'* by retail." 



*♦ but with little cleanliness, and (with) fouliiess." 

*♦ and sharpwitted." 

'•*• Simple Indians and common folk believc strauge 
tricks and lies concerning their religion and superstition, and tlie 
common folk bcUeye thcm as prophets/^ This is still true, the lower 
castes look only to imiiate the Bralimins, and do not copy £uro])ean8 
at all. 
* Orig. Dutch : ** Whatevcr tliey lirst sce of a morning/' 
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common people of glasse,^ which is the common wearing of 
all the Indian women. When the woman is seven yeares 
olde, and the man nine years,^ they do marrie, but they corne 
not together before the woman bee strong enough to beare 
children.* When the Bramenes die, all their friends assemble 
together, and make a hole in the ground, wherein they throw 
much wood and other things : and if the man be of any 
accompt, [they cast in] swèet Sanders, and other Spices, with 
Kice, Corne, and such like, and much oyle, because the fire 
should bume the stronger. Which done they lay the dead 
Bramenes in it: then cometh his wife with Musike and 
[many of] her néerest frends, all singing certain prayses* in 
commendation of her hnsbands life, putting her in comfort, 
and encouraging her to foUow her husband, and goe^ with, 
him into the other world. Then she taketh [al] her Jewels, 
and parteth them among her frends, and so with a chéerefull 
countenance,® she leapeth into the fire, and is presently 
covered with wood and oyle : so she is quickly dead, and with 
her husbands bodie burned to ashes : and if it chance, as not 
very often it doth, that any [woman] refuseth to be bumt 
with her husband, then they cut the haire cleane oflF [from 
her head] : and while she liveth she must never after wear 
any Jewels more, and from that time she is dispised, and ac- 
counted for a dishonest womanJ This manner and custome 

^ This is still the case. The Nambüri women (Brahmans) of Mala- 
ar wear brass bracelets. 

^ Ofr. Manavadharma^Sstra. 

^ Should be : " before the approach of puberty." 

* Orig. Dutch : ^^ songs or commendations" 

'' Orig. Dutch : ** go live with him" 

*' Orig. Dutch : ** and laughing*' 

^ This account of the fate of some Hindoo widows is exact, and is the 
earliest precise account of the honible rite now called *' Suttee." The 
proper name is Anugamana ({.«., following), or Sahagamana (i.6., accom- 
panying) the dead husband, or Saharoriti {i,e., dying with) the deceased 
husband. A *' Sati" is a ** virtuous woman " who thus sacrifices herself. 
it hiis often been assorted that this rite is to be attributed to the primitive 
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of buming ia used also by the Noblea and prii 
tliD L'ouiitrey, and also liy some Marchantes : m 
ing all their dead bodies in geuerall are bumt t 
the wonien.after their husbanda deathes, doe cut 
short, and weare iio Jewels, whereby they are 
widowes. Tlie [fitst] cauae [and occaaion] v/hy 
are burut with their husbandes, was (aa the lm 
selves do aay),' that in time past, the womeii {i 
very leacheroiis and inconatant both by naturt 
tribes ot India, aach as tbe rfices of the South, and that il 
of the BO-called Aryana. Thia is. however, quitu a mistak* 
Biiuple proof that it was introclucedamODKtheprimitire rae« 
luaiiB. ¥. W. ËIIIb (in hia BplenHid editioo of tbe Kural, Ii 
in conaerjiience at his premature death In 1610) ta,j» : •• ' 
lion to her lord be account^d amoug the cbief excellenaes 
ilie Tamil writ«rg, not only do not encourage, hut scarcel' 
to that enthuaiaam which unites her to htm even in deatb i 
H willing victim Xa bis fuiiunU pib. Though the Smrïtis, a 
erruneouil; suppoaud, do not eujoin tlie tuicrificc, it caiiii< 

tbaC mme of them pcrmit ït It is too frequcutly prai 

worahippera of Kira and Sacti obiefly, in vorioua parts of La 
the Tamil and Teluga nutioiia, however, il has never pren 

extent, aud ma; oow be said to be neorly uaknown t. 

called] Han from Sul. pure; which name, also, is vulgarly 
luonumeuta erected in oommemoratiou of the event. Tt 
found in considerable uumberH ac the principal places of 
l)Ut elaewhere very raivly below tht ULats. and on ioquiiy ii 
appear that tbe partii» were foreigntra, froiu Hinduatan oi 

uf the PeniiiBula Ihe aboriginal castes of twuthem 

coLiBÏderably in their rulea wlth riapeot lo the stnte of wido 
{p. 169). 'ITie Uindoo (SaUBkrit) texta regardiug it, ore to 
Colebrooke's esaay " Un the Dutieg of a fuithf ui Hindu Widi 
i, pp. 14, ffg.) 'ITiiB revolting practiee is, however, very as 
A. Barth has proved (TAe Rditl'ii»i> of imlM, p. 53). He 
lirat it seeuia W have been peculiar to the military aristoenc 
under the inllaenc« of the sectsriaa religiooE tbat il ha 
Boariehed." P. Teixeïra [Hflacio/ief, 1010, p. ï)), nienijon 
etc, as cbief adherents of ihi« rite ; he aaya tbat wheu 
Madnra (i.f., a Depuly of the Vidyanagara King) died, 
burat tbeinatrivea. That ibeae bigoted UisdooE from tbe Ni 
jiractised it, ta also [iroved by tbe Lrllm fvlif. 

I Thia st«<ry«wiiiR •lil" to Slrabo (»v, f wf). U )« ciirttuo 
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plexion) did poyson many of their husbands, when they 
thought good (as they are likewise very expert therein :) 
thereby to have the better means to fulfill their lusts. Which 
the King perceiving, and that thereby his principal Lords, 
Captains, and Souldiers, which uphelde his estate and king- 
dome, were so consumed and brought unto their endes, by 
the wieked practises of women, sought as much as hee might 
to hinder the same : and thereupon he made 'a law, and or- 
dayned, that when the dead bodies of men were buried, they 
sliold also burne their wives with them,^ thereby to put them 
in feare, and so make them abstaine from poysoning of their 
husbands : which at the first was very sharply executed, onely 
upon the nobles, [gentlemen, and] souldiers^ [wives], as also 
the Bramenes (for that the common people must beare no 
armes,^ but are in a manner* like slaves.) So that in the 
ende it became a custome among them, and so continueth : 
[whereby] at this day they observe it for a part of their law 
and ceremonies of their divelish Idoles,^ and now they do it 
wUlingly,^ being liartened and strengthened thereunto by 
their friendes. These Bramenes observe certain fasting daies 
in ye year, and that with so great abstinence, that they eat 
notliing all that day, and sometimes in 3. or 4. daies together. 
They have their Pagodes and Idoles, whose ministers^ they 
are, whereof they teil and shew [many] miracles,® and say 
that those Pagodes have been men [living upon earth], and 
because of their holy lives, and good workes done [here] in 
this world, are [for a reward therofj, become holy men in 

^ Orig. Dutch : " that as soon as men died and should be burnt, that 
they should burn the women alive with (them)." 



■iOrig. Dutch 
•^ Orig. Dutch 
^ Orig. Dutch 
^ Orig. Dutch 
ö Orig. Dutch 
•" Orig. Dutch 
" Orig. Dutch 



^'regierders", i.e., "govemours." 

" arms or weapons" 

*' almost like" 

...devilish religion'' 

** of f ree and good wilP 

'* whose servants and miuisters".... 

'* woudrous histories and miracles" 
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writing, so that they do iiot only surpasse and goe beyoiid 
all Jewes^ and other nations thereabouts, but also the 'Por- 
ti ngal es : and in this respect they have no* advantage, for 
[that] they are very perfect in the trade of niarchandise, and 
very ready to deceive men. They eate not any thing that 
hath life or blood in it, neither would they kil it for all the 
goods in ye worlde,^ how sraall or unnecessarie soever it 
were, for that they stedfastly beléeve that every living thing 
hath a soiile, and are next [after men to be accounted of,] 
aecording to Pythagoras law, and know it mnst die :* and 
sometimes they do buy certain fowles or other beastes of 
the Christians or Portingals, which they meant to have killed, 
and [when they have bought them], they let them flée and 
run away. They have a custome in Cambaia, in the high 
wayes, and woods, to set pots with water, and to cast come 
and other graine [upon the ground] to féed birds and beastes 
[withal] : and throughout Cambaia they have hospitals to 
cure [and heale] all maner of beasts and birds [therein] what- 
soever they aile,^ and receive them thether as if they were 

^ Orig. Dutch : " all other Indians" 

2 Orig. Dutch : ** much advantage" 

3 It is plain that these remarks chiefly refer to Jains. This sentence 
should be : '^ And they will kill nothing in the world that has life, 

however small and useless it may be" Nearly all the Banians (or 

traders of North-west India) are Jains. Professor Mooier Williams 
writes {Modern India^ 2nd ed., p. 74) : — " Great numbers of the Baniyas 
or traders of the West of India, who claim to be Vaiysas, are Jains.") 
But the earlier writers could not distinguish the Uindus proper from 
the Jains, who are heretical Buddhists, and a very ancient seot. They 
have so much in common, and the artificial ca^te distinctions are so 
perplexing, that it is natural the distinction could only have been made 
in comparatively recent times. 

* Orig. Dutch : ** and they uphold that exactly, and" 

* Orig. Dutch ad ds : " with great vigilance and diligence" The 

idea of such help to animals has been for about 2,000 years at least 
current amongst the Buddhists and Jains or heretical Buddhists. 

Thus the second edict of Piyadasi has: *Me roi Piyadasi a 

Ff'pandu des remèdes de deux sortes, remèdes pour les hommes, 
remèdes pour les aniroaux. Partour, oü manquaient les plantes utiles 
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men wliich are not their Countriemon, that they would ratlier 
starve^ to death then once to doe it.^ It happeneth often- 
times that they saile in the Portingales ships from Goa to 
Cochin to sell their wares, and to traffique with the Por- 
tingales, and then they make their provisions for so long 
time as they thinke to stay upon the way, which they take 
[abroad] with them,^ [and thereupon they féede], and if the 
time falleth out longer, then they made account of their 
water and provision beerng all spent, as [it hapned] when I 
sailed from Goa to Cochin, they had rather die* for hunger 
and thirst then once to touch the Christians meate,* they 
wash themselves before they eate, as the Bramenes [doe], as 
also every tyme when they ease themselves or make water. 
They are of a yellowe colour like the Bramenes and some- 
what whit^r, and there are women among them which are 
much w^hiter and clearer of complection® than the Portingale 
wom*en. They are formed and made both in face, limmes [and 
all other things] like [men] of Europe, colour [only] excepted. 
Their appan*ell is a tliinne wliite gowne uppon their naked 
bodies, from the head^ to the féet, and made fast on the side 
under their armes, their shooes of red leather, sharp at the 
toes, and turning up [like hookes], their beardes shaven like 
the Turkes, saving only [their] moustachios, they weare on 
their heades a white cloth thrée or four times wrapped about 
like the Bramenes, and under their haire a starre upon their 
foreheads, which they rub every morning with a little white 
Sanders, tempered with water, and 3. or 4 graines of rice 
among it, which the Bramenes also doe as a superstitious 



* Orig. Dutch : " rather die of hunger and thirst" 

2 Orig. Dutch : ** than merely touch any food of other people". 



» Orig. Dutch adds : " of water and the vegetables on which they 
live." * Orig. Dutch: " die and periBh." 

^ Orig. Dutch : ^^ touch and use the food and water of the ChriBtians 
or of any other." 

° Orig. Dutch : ^^ surpass the Fortuguese women in whiteness and 
beauty." ^ Orig. Dutch : " neck". 
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Olijf Miih h • win n tliijr (irtv'i > hcir nbcKK'A and shops'' 
• OriK. huid, " n,, |ii..,.M, '^h;iHi out*': ** enpro^'' '^_ 
^•hI (-orrrK|M»iiri vvilh ili, ;ii in.-ii pi.i/tjrc oi Iliriilii traders. 
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commodities]. These bring likewise all victuals and neces- 
saries out of the firme land, into the towne and Island of 
Goa.^ They have their Indian ships wherewith they traffique 
to Canibaia, Sunda,^ and the read sea. Many of them are 
gold and silver smithes, and work in Copper, wherein they 
are very cunning.^ They have also divers other handicrafts/ 
as Barbers, Phisitions, Carpenters, and such like, as dweil in 
Goa, so that they are almost as great a number as the Por- 
tingale^ Mesticos, and Christians. Their apparrell is like 
the Gusurates and Benianes, except their shooes, which they 
wear like Antiques with out toes, and fastned above upon 
[their naked féete, which they call Alparcas.* They weare 
[their] beards and [their] haire long, as it groweth without 
cutting, but only turne it up, and dresse it' as the Benianes 
and Bramenes [use to doe], and are like them for colour, 
forme,® [and making]. They eate all thinges except Kine, 
Hogges, and Buffels, flesh and fisli. They account the Oxe, 
Cow, or Buffel to be holie, which they have commonly in the 
house with them, and they besméere, stroke, and handle 
them with all the friendship in the world, and féed them 
with the same [meat] they [use to] eate themselves, and 
when the beastes ease themselves, they hold their hands 
under [their tails] and so throw [the dung] away. In the 
night [time] they sléepe with them in their houses, and to 
conclude, use them as if they were reasonable creatures, 

^ Goa entirely depended on other places for necessary provisions. 
Cfr. Della Valle (iv, pp. 324, 354), who states the same fact. 
s Seinde is probably intended. Sanda is close to Goa. 
' Orig. Dutch : " and are very good workmen." 

* Orig. Dutch: " and trades." 

* Orig. Dutch: ** Fortuguese, mestises'' 

' Orig. Dutch : Alparcas, Alparca for Alpargatt, This is a Portu- 
guese word adopted from the Arabic,=" Hempen sandal". (Cfr. Dozy et 
Engelmann, p. 373.) 

^ Orig. Dutch : '* only twisted up and covered with a 

veil (turban) like the Banyans" Latin of 1599 : " Capillum ligant, 

ac linteo teguiit, ut Benianes" (p. 48). 

^ Orig. Dutch : " form of body and lirabs" 
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ing daies, and ceremonies like the Branienes, for they are as 
the laytie, and the Braraenes as the spiritualty, the 
Ministers, [Priests], and Prophets of their Idols. They [hire 
and] farrae the customes and rents of the Portingales, and 
the Kings [revenewes] in the land of Bardes, Salsette, and 
the Island of Goa,^ so that often times for any qiiestion or 
strife they must appeare in law, where they alwaies conie 
without Counsellor or Attumey, and knowe so welP how to 
place their words, according to the lawes of Portingall, [not 
onely temporall] but spirituall, that they are able to [set 
downe, and] shewe where it standeth written, as well as any 
Coimsellor* [could doe], and make their petitions and re- 
quests without any mans advise, that the Portingales doe 
wonder at their readie wits, as I have oftentimes found in 
them. When they are to take their othes to beare witnes 
[with any man], they are set within a circle* made of ashes 
upon the pavement where they stand, [still] laying a fewe 
ashes on their bare heades, holding one hand on their heads, 
the other on their breasts, and then in their own speech 
sweare by their Pagode, that they wil teil the truth without 
dissimulation, whatsoever shall bee asked them, for that they 
certainely beléeve they should be damned for ever, if as then 
they should not say the truth, but conceale it/ These are " 
their principall customes and ceremonies, yet are there many 
others, which for brevity I omit.* 

^ Orig. Dutch adds : ** which are under the jurisdiction of Goa." 
^ Kather, think they do ; a form of conceit still aeen iu India. 
3 Orig. Dutch : ** better than any licentiate in law". This is an 
exaggeration. The natives of India are talkative and argumentative, 
but bave not an intuitive knowledge of what they have not learnt. 

* Orig. Dutch : ** a circle or a round ring". This seems to be a local 
superstitious usage.^' Hindu oaths or rather ordeals are countless. 

^ Orig. Dutch : " if they told any lies then, and concealed the truth." 

• Orig. Dutch : " we will paas by." 
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260 voyage of van linschoten 

The 39. Chapter. 

Of the CaDarijns and CorumbiJDS of India. 

The Canarijns and Corumbijns^ are the Countrimen ;* and 
such as deale with tilling the land, fishing and such like 
labors, to get their livings, and look vnto the Indian Palme 
trees, whereon the Cocos doe grow. There are some among 
them that doe nothing els but wash cloathes, which is there 
used like another occupation,^ they are called Maynattos* : 
there are others that are called Patamares,^ which serve 
onlie for Messengers [or Posts], to carie letters® from place 
to place by land, in winter tyme when men can not travaile 
by sea. These Canarijns and Corumbijns are the most con- 
temptible, and the miserablest [people] of [all] India, and 
live very poorely, maintaining themselves with little meateJ 
They eate all [kinds of] things, except Kine, Oxen, Buffels, 
Hogs, and Hens flesh, their religion is like the Decanijns and 
Canaras, for they are all of one Countrie and custome, little 
differing: they goe naked, their privie members onely 
covered with a cloth. The women go with a cloth bound 

* Corumbijns, t.c, Konk. Kunambi (\iahr. Kuwbl) = agricaltnriBt. 
De Kloguen (Hist. Sketch, p. 156) says: "The sixth claas (of the 
Goanese) is that of the inferior Sudras, who foUow the profession of 
fishermen and other viler occupations, called Carombis** 

* Orig. Dutch : " boeren", t.e., peasants. 
5 Orig. Dutch : " a trade and art" 

* Maynattos, i.e. mainlltta, Malabar, a washerwoman. Mocquet (p. 
298) has *' un Menate GentD". 

* Patamares, i.e., Mahr. Konk. patem&rl, which Molesworth explains 
by '* patta'' tidings, " mRrï", from " maranê", bringer, carrier, conveyer. 
This term is now exclusively applied to fast sailing vessels— /)af^ymar». 
The older meaning of ''Messenger" seems obsolete, though this alone is the 
sense in the older travellers. Even as late as 1653 there is in Boullaye- 
le-Gouz's Voyages, (p. 227) : ** Patmard est un Messager de pied", and 
in the vocabulary (p. 535) : ** Patmart est un pieton qui porte dea 
lettres aux Indes." 

* Orig. Dutch: ** letters and messages'' 

'^ Orig. Dutch : " met cleyne Ko8ten'^ i.e., with small (common) 
food." 
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about their middles beneath their navels, [and hanging] 
downe to the middle of their thighes, and the other end 
[thereof] they cast over their shoulders, wlierby halfe their 
breasts are covered. They are in a manner blacke, or of a 
dark browne [colour], many of them are Christians,^ because 
tlieir chiefe [habitation and] dwelling places are on the Sea 
side in the countries bordering upon Goa, for that the palme 
trees doe gi*ow upon the Sea coasts, or upon ye bankes by 
river sides. The rice is sowed uppon low gi^ound, which in 
winter time is covered with water, wherewith those Canarijns 
doe maintaine thcmselves : these bring hennes, fruit, milke. 
egges and other siuih like wares into the towne to sell.* 
They dweil in little straw houses, the dores whereof are so 
low,^ that men must créepe in and out, their household stuöe 
is a mat upon the ground to sléepe upon, [and] a pit or hole 
in the ground to beate their rice in with a pot or two to 
séeth it [in], and so they live and gaine* so much as it is a 
wonder. For commonly their houses are full of [small] 
children, which crall and créepe [about] all naked, untill they 
are 7. or eight yeares old, and then they cover their privie 
members. When the Women [are readie to travaüe with 
Childe, they] are commonly delivered when they are all 
alone, and their husbandes in the fieldes, as it fortuned 
uppon a time, as I and some other of my friends went to 
walke in the fieldes, and into the villages where the Canarijns 
dweil and having thirst, I went to one of the Canarijns 
houses to aske [some] water, therewith to refresh us, (which 
they commonly drinke out of a Copper Canne^ with a spout, 



ï Orig. Dutch : " baptised Christians.^' 

2 Orig. Dutch : *' from the country into the town, to selL" 

3 The (loora of Indian peasanta' houses were bo low and small to 
preveut plunderers and marauders from entering. Now that they have 
uo cause to fear anything of the kind, they still folio w old customs. 

* Orig. Dutch : " and support so many" 

^ Called on the West Ooast and in Malabar a Kindi or Gindt, 
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[thereat to driuke] without touching it with their mouthfê,^ 

wliich is all the mettell they have within their houses,) and 

because I was verie thirstie, I stooped downe and thrnst my 

head in [at] the doore, asking for sonie waf er, wheie I es- 

pied a woman alone within the house, tjing her cloth &st 

alK>ut her middle, and before her having a woedden trougb, 

by the Portingales called Gamello) full of water, [wheie] she 

BtooA and washed a childe, whereof as then she had newly 

bin delivered without any help :* which having washt, she 

laid it nakeil on the ground upon a great Indian figge leafe,* 

and desirod mee to stay and shee would presently give mee 

water. When I understood by her that she had as then 

newly Ix^ene delivered of that Child without any helpe* I 

had no desire to drink of her water,* but went into another 

to aske water, and perceived the same woman not long after 

gi>ing about her house, as if there had bin no such matter,' 

and the children are brought up in that manner cleane 

nukod, notliing done unto them, but onely washed and made 

cleane in [a little] cold water, and doe in that sort prosper 

aml conie up [as well as man would wish], or as any child 

within these countries can do with all the tending [they 

havo] and live many times untill they be a hundreth yeares 

old, without any headach, or toothach, or loosing any of their 

teeth. They weare onely a tuske of haire on the toppes of 

their heades, which they suffer to grow long: the rest of 

thüir haire Ls cut short, they are very expert in swimming 

and diving, they row [up and downe] the Eivers in boates 

called Almadias,7 whereof some of them are hewen out of a 

* Orig. Dutch adds : »* to pour it in from on high" 

* Orig. Dutch: *» or attendance" 

' /.<•., plaiitain or banana Icaf. 

* This could be told of most of the lower castes in India. 

* Orig. Dutch : *» to drink from her hand.'^ 

* ^>rig. Dutch : »* as if nothing had happcned to her, and she knew 
«othinjjr of child-bearing." 

' A Poriugueae word, but origiually Arabic, '' Al ma'diyah' 
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pëece of wood, and so narrow^ that a man can hardly sit in 
them, and it chaunceth oftentimes that they turne over and 
over twice or thrice before they passé the river, and then 
they leape out into the water and turne them up, and so 
powring out the water they get into them again. They are 
80 miserable, that for a penny they would [indure to] be 
whipped, [and] they eate so little, that it seemeth they live 
by the aire, they are likewise most of them leane and weake 
of limmes, of little strength and very cowardes, whereby the 
Portingales doe them great outrage and villanie, using them 
like dogges and beasts. In their mariages and deathes they 
observe the manner of the Decaniins and Canaras, as also in 
their religion and ceremonies. When the man is dead [his 
body] is bumt, and the woman cuts her haire off, and break- 
eth all her Jewels,* although they be but few and small, for 
they are most of glasse. 

By the pictures following you may see the Decanijns or 
Canaras, or the Marchantes of Goa, also the Banianes or 
Gusurates of Cambaia, with the Bramenes and his wife, in 
what sort all the wömen doe goe, as wel Benianes as De- 
caniins, Moores, and Indian [women] that inhabite the coun- 
trie.^ How those of Goa and Ballagate kéepe their weddings 

dósigne un bac pour pafiser une riyière. Voyez sur ce mot M. Quatre- 
mère, Hist, des Salt. Maml,, ii, i, 156^'. (Dozy et Ëngeknann, Olossaire, 
p. 148.) 

1 ürig.Dutch: *«8mali;» 

' It was owing to this that there was always a great demand in India 
for ivory, of which the bracelets of Indian women were commonly made. 
A. Duran {Cercos de Mozambique, p. 6) haa explained this : ^* Marfil 
el qual es la mejor mercaduria que se puede llevar al Reyno de Cam- 
baya, por ser costumbre de aquella naciö poner todo el cuidado de su 
omato en joyas hechas de marfil, las quales hasé i>eda9O0, j quenuui las 
mugeres en las ocasiones de muertes de 808 mvndxm, ▼ r^ 
caso infinito el marfil que viene de aqneHa oo#i 
y cota costumbre de aquallos Gentiles hase 000 
de manera, que este ono pasBade de (1)609, 
quinientis pardaos." 

• Orig. Dutch : ** that live in India.** 
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among the Decaniins and Canaras, with the manner how the 
living women burne themselves with their dead husbands, 
what estate the Embassador of Hidalcam holdeth in Goa, 
and how he is caried in the streets, also a true description^ 
of the Canariin with [his] wife, and the manner how the 
Indian heathenish children are brought up: [also] of the 
soldier of Ballagate, which is called Lascariin, with the 
heathenish whore called Balliadera * who is a dancer, be- 
cause shee is commonly used thereunto in any feast or open 
playes, and are [ready] to be hired for a small [péece of] 
mony, [whereof] many of them dweil in Goa, with the 
maner of the dwellings and houses of the Decaniins, Canar- 
iins, and Coriimbiins, and how they row in the rivers with 
their sciites, whereby I have placed the maner of the boats 
[used by those] of the Malabares in Cochin, so that I shall 
not neede to make a [severall] Chapter of them by them- 
selves. 



The 40. Chapteu. 

Of the Arabians and Abexiins dwelling in India. 

There are many Arabians and Abexiins in India. The 
Arabians observe Mahomets law, and the Abexiins some are 
Mahometans, some christians, after thek manner, for they 
are of Prester Johns land, which stretcheth behind Mosam- 
bique in iEthiopia unto the red sea, and the river Nilus in 
l^gypt, and by [their common traffique and] conference with 
the Moores and Mahometans, there are divers of them in- 
fccted with the same sect. There are many of them in 
India that are slaves and captives, both men and women 

* Orifjj. Dutch : " my picture.'' 

* /.c, the rr)rtugnt'8e term, *' bailadeira.'* The»e women are now 
coiumonly known as *' Nautch girls" or ** dancing-girls." 
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wliich are broiiglit [thether] out of Aethiopia, and sold like 
other Oriental Nations, the Abexiins that are christians have 
on their faces 4. bumt markes in the manner of a Crosse, 
one^ over their nose in the middle of the forehead, betweene 
[both theirj eyes, on each of their cheekes one, betweene 
their eies, and their eares,^ and one under their neather lip, 
[downe] to the chin : and this is their Baptisme,* when they 

* Orig. Dutch : *' that is to say : one over" 

^ Orig. Dutch : ^* and on both sides, from the eyes to the ears.** 
3 This is a mistake. Marco Polo (ed. 2 of Col. Yiüe, il, p. 421) was 
the fiist to describe this practice, and to confound it with baptism : 
*^ llie Christians in this country (Abash) bear three marks on the face ; 
one from the forehead to the middle of the nose, and one on either 
cheek. These marks are made with a hot iron, and form part of their 
baptism ; for aftcr that they have been baptised with water, these three 
marks are made, partly as a token of gentility, and partly as the com- 
pletion of their baptism.'* Col. Yule («.«., p. 427) shows by ample 
authorities that it was not really comiected with baptism. This is also 

clear from Alvarez's statement : '^ you should know that every 

child comes to baptism shaved with a razor, and the scars or marks 
which they bear on the nose, between the eyes, and at the corners of 
the eyes, are not made by tire nor for anything of Christianity ; but 
with cold iron for ornament, and because they say that it is good for 
the sight. There are here women who are very skilful at making these 
marks." (Narrative of the Port. Emhassy to Ahyssinia, translated by Iy)rd 
Stanley of Alderley, p 49, Hakl. Soc., bdv, 1881.) At first sight it 
might be difficnlt to anderstand how buming could be held to have 
anything to do with baptism. But if the ideas of the mediseval theo- 
logians and canon lawyers be considered, it would seem that a vague 
notion of baptism Jiaminis is the probable source of this curious notiou. 
It was held (and is so still ?) that there are three kinds of baptism : 
1, fvminis or ordinary baptism; 2, Jiaminis: ^^ Jiaminis Baptismus est, 
quando quis per Spirit um Sanctum mundatur, dom fidem suam coram 
pcrsccutore confitetur, et dum justo errore ductus, credit se fuisse bap- 

tizatum Hoc Baptismo baptizatos fuisse Apostolos et Discipalos, 

tradit Cyrillus Hierosolymitanus Hoc idem operatur, quod bap- 
tismus fluniinis ; puta liberationem k peccatis originalibus et actualibus 

Bi quidem fluminis Baptismus non per contemtum, sed necessitate, sit 

oinis&us". (Arn. Corviniyi/s (flwowïcv7M, 1672, pp. 58-9.) A misunder- 
fctaiicling arising out of the singular name, might easily give rise to such 
a not ion as is found in Marco Polo, and the text, and also in many 
otlier records of early travel (e.^r., Copia de una Litttra^ ed. p. 3), &^i»e- 
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are made Cbristians, [which they use] in stead of water. 
These Abexiins, and Arabians such as are free doe serve in 
al India for saylers and sea faring men, with such marcbants 
as saile from Goa to Cbina, Japon, Bengala, Mallaca, Onnus, 
and all tbe Oriental coast : for that there they have no otiier 
saylers, nor there are no other because the Portingalles, al- 
though they serve for Saylers [in tbe Portingalles shippes 
that come] into India, and have never bene other in Portin- 
gale but Saylers, yet are they ashamed to live in that order, 
and thinke it a great discredite unto them,^ together with a 
great diminishing of their authorities and estimations, wliich 
they account themselves to hold in India, so that they give 

cially if the name of the third kind of baptism, Baptismus sanguims, 
be also considered. Ludoff questioned the AbyesiDian prieBt Gresoir 
on this matter. He answered : '* Signum Christianismi visibile non 
habent neque sanguinis neque ignis. Quod autem Johannes de Bap- 
tismo ignis dixit, id impletum fuit tempore Apoetolorum cum Spiritos 
S. sederat super illos in figura ignis, sicut scriptum est in Actis Apos- 
tolorum." (Fabricius, Salutaris Lux Evangelii^ 1731, p. 721.) 

1 Mocquet {Voyages, p. 303-4) has an amuaing story which iUus- 

trates this : *' Quand lis arrivent aux ludes ils se font braves en peu de 

temps, se disans touajidalgues et gentils-hommes, encore que ce nesoieni 

que paysaus, et gens de mestier. Eux mesmes me contoient d'un certain 

d'entr* eux nommé Femando, qui avoit garde les porceaux en Portuial 

et estant venu aux Indes, adioustant trois lettres h son nom ee faisoii 

appeller Dom Femando^ et fut en peu de temps si bien cognu et estimé 

entre les femmes natives, qu'une l'ayant choiai pour son serriteur eUe 

Ie faisoit aller è cheval, la chaine d'or au col, et force esclaves apiès 

luy: mais un jour 11 arriva que Ie fils du maistre qu'il avoit eervi de 

porcher en son pays, l'ayant rencontre en ce riche et superbe equipage 

par les ruës de Goa, Ie salüa en luy disant en sa langue, Deos auarda 

Fernando, como esta: qui veut dire, Dieu vous gard tel, comment vous 

portez-vous. Mais 1'autre faisant semblant de ne Ie cognoistre pas luy 

demanda qui il estoit : k quoy Ie jeune fils luy ayant respondu, e'il 

n'estoit pas celuy qui avoit autrefois garde les porceaux chez son père 

cestui-cy l'ayant tiré k part, luy dit qu'on l'appelloit Ik Dom^ et qu'on Ie 

tenoit pour gentil homme de bonne race, Ie priant de n'en dire rien : et 

mesuie luy donnant de l'argent pour cela, et toutefois cela ne laissa 

d'estre sceu par plusieurs qui en firent bien leur prolit." Cfr. also 

i! ' Della Valle, iv, pp. 141, 152, 316. 
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themselves out for maisters of shippes, and by their captaines 
are also called Pilots and chief Botesonnes, but not lower : 
for if they should descend but one step lower, it would be a 
great blot and blemüh unto them all their lives [after], 
which they would not indure for anie thing in the world. 
These Abexijns and Arabians serve for small money, and 
being hyred are verie lowlie [and subiect], so that ofttn 
times they are [beaten and] smitten, not as slaves, but like 
dogs, which they beare very patientlie, not [once] speaking a 
word : they commonlie have their wives and children with 
them in the shippe wherein they are hyred, which continu- 
ally stay with them, what voyage soever they make, and 
dresse their owne meat, which is Rice sodden in water with 
salt fish among it The cause^ why the women sayle in the 
ship, is, for that in Summer [and not else, their] shippes goe 
to sea, when they alwayes have calme water and faire wea- 
ther, with good windes : they have commonlie but one Por- 
tingale or two [for] Captaine, maister and Pilote, and [they 
have] a chief Boteson, which is^ an Arabian, which they cal 
Mocadon,^ and he is ruler of the Arabians and Abexijns, 
that are saylers, whome he hath under his subiection, even 
as if they were his slaves or subiects.* This Mocadon is he 
that [conditioneth and] maketh bargaine with the owners of 
the ship, to have so manie saylers, and he receiveth the 
monethlie money for their wages, and accounteth with the 
saylers particularie, but for govemment of the ship he hath 
not to doe, neither troubleth himselfe therewith. The 

^ The real cause was, no doubt, to have ccremonially pure food, and 
to comply with caste restrictions. In the saine way the Sepoys (native 
soldiers) in S. India always have with them a rabble to cook for 
them, etc. 

* Orig. Dutch: ** is usually" 

3 /e., Arabic ** muqaddam". **Mocad£o Portg. (patron de barque) 
de muqaddam. Chez P. de Alcala piloto de mar principale (Dozy et 
Ëugühnann, Gtosisaire., p. 515.) 

* Orig. Dutch : " slaves aud private property". 
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in their houses, and have both mie and children. These 
Hospitals in India are very necessarie' for the Portingala, 
otherwise they shold consume away like miserable men, but 
by ye meanea they are relieved, whataoever they have, 
eyther sicknesse, wounds, aecrete diaeaaes, pockes, piles,* or 
[aiiy] 3uch like, there they ara healed, and sometimes vïaïted 
by the Viceroy' [hiraselfe], when he thinketh npon tbem, and 
that hia commodities come in.' He that wil not He there, 
and hath any woundea or privie diseases, may come [thetherj 
twice every day and be drest, and goe his way againe, with- 
out any queation or denialL When they die [therein], they 
are by twn slaves catried into the Church yarde, without 
eyther singing nr ringing, onely one mau folliiwetli after 
[them], and throweth some holy water iippon tlic grave : but 
if the sicke mon chanceth to leave any g'ioda [behïnd him], 
and speaketh unto the Priestea to bring him to hia grave, and 
to say Massea for his Boule, then they runne [thither] by 
heai;>es. and burie him like a raan of countenauce* eyther in 
the Church or chauncell, according t*) hia will," and thea 
hath hee ainging and ringing enough. 

' ïhis ÏB Btill tnie of all parte of India. 

• Original Dutch; ''Icmpten", i.«. rather, "ulcer*", bnt pile» ara 
verycommonin ludia. KilianhaB"lemtc = morbuBarliculari8''. Unde- 
nioDs bas "lemto" and " lempte" ^= sore, gout, cramp (!) It is most 
probsble that "uloere" were intended, Pyrard(ii,p, l&)8aj^: " Qnaiid 
lea Caraqaea do Portugal arnTent Ie plus grand aonilire des maladea est 
da Scurbut, & des vlcerea éa piedii & jambee." ■ 

' Orig. Dutch: " Viceroy or Govemor" ■ 

* Ürig. Dutch : " Ti*ited (to ace) if aU goea on correctly." lAtïitfl 

(1599): "..,,.. e« Prorex BubiudÈ Tiatat : Num onuiis reote ad oanai 1 
lEgroniin prooedant conBideraos" (p, 45). Pyrard (U, p, 14) >afs; 

-' QuelqueBfuÏB ila Bont risitus par l'Arohevesque, Ie Vice Roy et 
pluaieara Seigneurs qui j douueot de grandes sommes d'argent. Et a'y 
a perBonne qui ne prenne plaisir i. voir vn ei beau licu, oü toatai lei 
cbambres sont nettea et blanchcH comme papier ; Les galeries 1 
peintca d'hiatoirea de la saincte Ëscritnre." 

' ürig. Dutch: " honourably dtber in" 

' Orig, Dutch: " tostaiut'iit" 
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they doe any tliing [abord], as hayling [ropes and other 
things], they sing and answere each other [very sweetlie], 
for that it seeraeth to be [very good] Musick. Their exercise 
on land is, all the day to drinke,^ and to sit in tipling houses 
with [their] wives and chüdren, and then they goe hand in 
hand through the streets, reeling here and there, making a 
great noise with singing and gaping [after their manner] : 
there women weare breeches- like the Arabians and Ma- 
hometans. 



The 41. Chapter. 

Of the blacke [people] of Mosambiqae, which are called Caffares, and 

of their manners and costomes. 

The black [people] or Caffares* of the land of Mosara- 
bique, and all the coast of Ethiopia, and within the land to 

^ Capt. Burton (Sindky 1851, p. 255) gives them much the same 
character : *^ The Africans now in Sindh are ignorant and illiterate to 
the last degree. In disposition they are at once cheerful and surly, 
merry anJ paasionate ; the natives declare that they are as revengeful 
as camels, and subject to fits of sulkiness so intense, that nothing but 

the most violent corporeal ponishment will cure them Brave and 

remorseless, they are also the most daring and treacherous of viUains ; 
nothing, in fact, except the certainty of death can deter them from 

robbery and bloodshed Their fondness for sensual pleasures is re- 

markable Their great delights are eating, drinking, music and 

dancing. The two latter exercises are usually combined, and present a 
most grotesque appearance." 

^ Lane says of this Muhammadan article of women *s dress : " A pair 
of very wide trousers (called * Shintiyin'), of a coloured striped stuff of 
silk and cotton, or of printed or worked or plain white muslin, is tied 

round the hips, under the shirt its lower extremities are drawn up, 

and tied just below the knee with running strings ; but it is sufficiently 
long to hang down to the f eet, or almost to the ground.** {Modem 
Effifptians^ 5th ed., p, 41.^ 

^<ifre (crael, bai lui signifie un infidèle, nn mécréant" 

InuuD] 5). Boullaye-le-Gouz (Toyages^ 
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])lagiie hftth never been in lucUa,* neither is it known i 
tlie Indians, hut poysoning, witclicraft, and such like, whereby 
Bome lose rtieir healthes, and some their lives, ia their dayly 
exereise, and very common [with tliem]. The stone, gravel, 
and rupture raigneth miich* [among them], speciallj among 
niairied men, by reasnn of the great quantitie of water that 
theydrinke,being given to all pleasure and riotouanes.enioying 
all wliat their hearta desire, aittiny alwayea with their bellies 
opeu in their shirtea in & gallerie, recreating themgelves with 
tlie wind which cooletli them, sometimes having a slave to 
scratch and pare their nayles and féete, another the head, 
the third piolda] a Fan to drive away the flées. Their is 
the comnichti uae for two honrcs aftor noone, where likewise 
tliey take au aftemoones al^epe, aud ever as they have thirst, 
they bring him a dish of conseivea, or other comfeta, that 
tlie water* should not worke too much in hia bodie, hut taste 
the better. With snch and the like exercises they do paase 
the day til niglit coniea on, so that comnionly they have all 
• swollen belliea like Bacchus, whereby* the soldiera and other 
Indians call them Barrigois, that ia, bellies, or great bellies. 

The day [both] Summer and Winter is there all of a length.' 
not much difl'ereuce, onely in the.chaunge they have about 
an houres difference. The sunne riaeth at sixe, and setteth 
at aixe. Wlien it is noone, comnionly they have the Sunne 
[in the middle of the element iust] over [their] headea, and 
it giveth no shadowe, although it stretcheth aomewhat out as 

' Correct The plague aecms never to have extendcd b«yond Seinde. 

■ Except BB TL'gorda the biHt, thia Etecins queetionable. Bcrnier and 
othera fouud the contrarj to be the case aa regarda Uiu first two 
iliHorden, I h&vc, howcver, beard of mony i^Ases ia S. India, [iii the 
N W. atone ia very cómnion.] 

' The great driuk nt Gua aeeuia to have been wat«r from the spring 
Hl Baiigucnin (Fyrard, ii, p. ë.) 

* ürig, Dutch ; " whoreforc thoy «re comnionly called by the eol- 



* Orig. Dutch : 
leiiglh" 
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and to the cape, they use in those countries: other- 
wise they cover themselves with the [like] apparell 
that Adam [and Eva] did weare in Paradice. They are all 
as black as pitch, with curled and singed hayre [both] on 
[their] heads and beards, which is very little, their noses 
broad, flat and thicke at the end, great bigge lippes : some 
have holes, both above and under in [their] lippes, and some 
times besides their mouthes through their cheekes, wherin 
they thrust small bones, which they esteeme a bewtifying : 
there are some among them that have their faces and all 
their bodies over rased and seared with irons, and al figured 
like rased Sattin or Damaske, wherein they take great pride, 
thinking there are no fairer people then they in all the 
world, so that when they see any white people, that weare 
apparell on their bodies,^ they laugh and moeke at them, 
[thinking us to be] monsters and ugly people : and when 
they will make any develish forme [and picture], then they 
invent one after the forme of a white man in his apparell, 
so that to conclude, they thinke and verily perswade them- 
selves, that they are the right colour of men, and that we 
have a false and counterfait colour. There are among them 
that file their teeth as sharp as nedles, which they likewise 
estëeme for a [great] ornament. Many of them hold the law 
of Mahomet, that is to say, such as dweil on the coast of 
Abex or Meiinde, and round about [those places, as also] in 
Mosambique, by reason the red sea is so neere [unto them], 
[together with] the Arabian Mahometans, [with whome] they 
dayly traffique, as they also did in al places, and Hands 
throughout the Orientall coimtries, before the Portingales 
discovery and conquest of India, whereby all the Orientall 

population a great deal to this cause : ** La vendiia, che si fa dl mol- 
tissimi schiavi, i qaali passano a Goa, all Isola dl Francia^ al capo di 
huona speranza, in America, e Batavia, e Bombaino'^ (p. 110). 

* Orig. Dutch : " so that when they see us, and people clothcd in 
white." 
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countrie where they trafficked, was infected with their develish 
law»^ and their poyson [spread and] throwne abroad in all 
places, which is one of the principall occasions * that the 
Gospell taketh no better effect in those countries, their 
pestiferous law beeing [as it were], rooted [and ingraftedj in 
their [mindes].* There are some of them that are become 
Christians since the Portingales came thether,* but there is 
no great paines taken about it^ [in those countries], because 
there is no profite to be . had, as also that it is an [infectiotis 
and] unwholesome countrie : and therefore the Jesuites are 
wary inough not to make any houses or habitations therein ,• 
for they see no greate profite to be reaped there [for them], 
as they doe in India and the Hands of Japan, and in other 
places, where they find great quantities of riches, with the 
sap whereof they increase much and fill their teehyves, 
[there with] to satisfy their [thirsty and] insatiable desires: 
most part of the Caffares live like beastes or wild raen, yet 
they have their houses in troups or heaps, like [countr}'] 
vilages, wher they [assemble and] dwel together and in 

1 Orig. Dutch: *' sect" 

' Orig. Dutch: ** and hindrances" 

' Orig. Dutch : " through the pestilential sickness and Muharamedan 
opinions which are all rooted in them, and have corrupted the whole 
body" 

* Orig. Dutch : " moved thereto by the Portuguese" 

* Orig. Dutch: " not much trouble taken to aoquaint them with 

the Christian belief* 

* This is a calumny. If V. Linschoten had here also foliowed 
Camoens, he would have been correct : 

" Ve de Benomotapa o grande imperio 
Da selvatica gen te, negra, e nua, 
Onda Gron^alo morte e vituperio 
Padeceró pela fd sancta sua " — x, 93. 

Capt. Burton : 

" Behold the Ben'omatipa's puissant reign 
Of salvage Negros, nude and noisome race, 
Where shall for Holy Faith be fouUy slain, 
Martyr'd Gon9alo, suffering sore disgrace." 

Capt. Burton points out that the Jesuit G. de Silveira, killed a.d. 
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and to the cape, they use in those countries: other- 
wise they cover themselves with the [like] apparell 
that Adam [and Eva] did weare in Paradice. They are all 
as black as pitch, with curled and singed hayre [both] on 
[their] heads and beards, which is very little, their noses 
broad, flat and thicke at the end, great bigge lippes : some 
have holes, both above and nnder in [their] lippes, and some 
times besides their mouthes through their cheekes, wherin 
they thrust small bones, which they esteeme a bewtifying : 
there are some among them that have their faces and all 
their bodies over rased and seared with irons, and al figured 
like rased Sattin or Damaske, wherein they take great pride, 
thinking there are no fairer people then they in all the 
world, so that when they see any white people, that weare 
apparell on their bodies,^ they laugh and moeke at them, 
[thinking us to be] monsters and ugly people : and when 
they will make any develish forme [and picture], then they 
invent one after the forme of a white man in his apparell, 
so that to conclude, they thinke and verily perswade them- 
selves, that they are the right colour of men, and that we 
have a false and counterfait colour. There are among them 
that file their teeth as sharp as nedles, which they likewise 
estëeme for a [great] ornament. Many of them hold the law 
of Mahomet, that is to say, such as dweil on the coast of 
Abex or Meiinde, and round about [those places, as also] in 
Mosambique, by reason the red sea is so neere [unto them], 
[together with] the Ai^bian Mahometans, [with whome] they 
dayly traffique, as they also did in al places, and Hands 
throughout the Orientall countries, before the Portingales 
discovery and conquest of India, whereby all the Orientall 

population a great deal to this cause : ^^ La yendita^ che si ia di mol- 
tissimi schiavi, i qaali passano a Goa, all Isola di Franda^ al a^f^ ^* 
buona speranza, in America, e Batavia, e Bomhaino*^ (p. 110), 

ï Orig. Dutch : ** so that when they see qb, and w 
white." 
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with tliey huy,' [scll, receive, aud pay]. Mnny of them koow 
wel how to gaine by these kind of moneys, hy exchangiog. 
buying and seiliog of them. There is great fiilslioode iu 
the Paniawes Xeraphina, which is the principaUest and 
L-urrantest money : wherefore there are in every stréete and 
corner of the Cittie, Jewes that are Christians.' called 
Xaraffea, who for [verie] small profit loüke uppon tlie moneyes, 
and are so perfect [therein], that as titey let the rnoney passé 
through their handes in telling, they knowe the false péeoes 
without nnce looking upon them, »r taking them up : ycs, 
althoiigh it lay amony a thousande [p^eces] : and ii atiotlier 
should take it in their handes and t«II it a thousande tiioes. 
yet coulde they never perceive it, hnt in ringing it, [a man 
may know it very well]. These are coyned in ttie firme 
lande by thti Heathenish Indians, to deceyve the I'ortingalles 
withall, wherefore no man dares receive money, were it but 
halfe a Pardaw, except he shew it to those XaraH'es. They 
teil money very readily [and awïftly], and telling it do looke 
[upon it to sée] if it he good, and do give llieir promiae that 
if it be found too short, or [any] false [money] therein aft*r 
they have told it, they will make it good* piowe much soever 
it be]. They are also very reat^lj-* to exchange money, or [in 
doe] whatsoever men néede touching the same. They sitt*: 
at the corners of the stréetes, and before [mens] boiisea, ainl 
a table with heapes of money [standing before them], every 
heape beïng a Tanga, which is 75. Bazanicos, and when any 
man will change a Pardaw, they give hira two or thrée. 
sometimes 8. or 10, Bazanicos more then the 375. Baza- 
rucoa, for they know how to make it np againe,* and so do 
they with all other money aecoitiing to the rate. 

' Orit'. Dutch : " do their buaiaeia." 

'' Orig. Dulch : " Indiaua that are Christiaus" Thia Ïb the BecOD-1 

time thttt tbiB mistranalation occura. Ctr. p. All, abovc. 

,' Ung. ÜHtch ; " hut it seidom occura that any is foiind defioiwit." 

• üng. Dutch: " serriceaWe" 

'■ Orig. Dutoh : " with whiuh they know how to live" ^ , 
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the Kings féefce, wliicli the King with greal tlmiikes accepteth, 
and the more to reward [and to recompense] tlieir valour, 
caiiseth them all to be taken up and given to them againe,' 
for a signe and token of honour, wherehy [ever froni that 
time] forwarda they are accounted as Kniyhta, aud they take 
all thoae members, wherewith the King liath thiia honoiired 
them, and tie them all upon a string like a Bracelet or Chaine, 
and when they marrie, or go to any [wedding, or] feasts, the 
Bride or wives of those Knïghta doe weare [that Chaine of] 
mens members about their neckes, which among them is as 
great an honour, as it is with us to weare the golden Fleece, 
or the Garter of England, and the Brides* of such Knightes, 
are therewith as proude, as if they were [the mightiest] 
Queenes in all the world. 

Trom Moaambi<|ue great numbers of these C'afTares are 
caried into ludia, and many timea they sell* a man or 
woman that is growne to their full [strength], for two or three 
Ducats. When tfie Portingales ahips put in there for fresh 
water and [other] necessaries, theu they are dearer, by reason 
of the great numbers of buyers, the cause why so niany 
slaves aud Captaines of all nalions are brought to sell in 
India, is, because that everie ten or twelve miles, or rather in 

I There ia a picture of tliÏB in De Bry (Prl. I'oj., ii, pi. i»), Mocquet 

Vofiagei, pp. 265-C) baa : " Les eu jets 'lu Monoiuotapa lors qu'ila ont 

taf OU pris leiire eaneniia en guerre, leur cuupetit Ie membru riril, et 

l'synnB fait deseecher Ie baillent k leuTS feminee h porter au col, et ellee 

bien pareea c)e «la en tont comme un colier d'ordre. Car celle qiii en 

a ^e yilus est la plus eotimee, d'autoDt que cela nionntre que son mar; est 

Ie plus brave et vaillast; et faut apportcr cela devont Ie Ito; |x>urgi;AVüir 

moment ïIh ont tué leius ennemia. Celles qui a'en portent potnt 

f OU bien peu on iie faicl conté d'elles comme aysns des itinriB poltrooB et 

[ ooiianla," I cunnot fttirt aiiy mention of tliiB practice by the Authropo- 

L logisis. A Biimmary of other customs of tlieae '' Cofres" ia to be found j 

I In the OrUnte Conqtmlado, i, pp. füi-i, The vray they traded with the I 

l PortugueBe (without tttlkiiig) ]■ ileeeiibed by C Dei Fedrici, Vin 

» Orig. Diitcli: " briilw or wom»" 

^ Oriff. Ilntcli: " .nl^iil^iBiimliir!" ■■ 
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the highest price : aud [there is] another [sorte], which is of 
a lesse price and slighter^ called ChambasaL* Ther are [aisó] 
divers other sorts of Kice, of a lesse price and slighter then 
the other Eyce, and is called Batte,* and is almost like Bar- 
ley ; it hath but little huske.* This is commonly the dayly 
foode of the countreynien [in the villages called] Canariins, 
and of the common and poorer sort which stampe and beate 
it themselves. It serveth also for Hennes and Doves to eate 
in stead of Barley. There are divers particular [sortes of] 
moneyes in many^ places of India, and inwardes in the lande 
among the heathens, wliich are currant onely aniong them, 
[every coine] in their several places : For by Bengala they 
have in place of Bazarucos a small kinde of money [called] 
Amandeles,® wherewith they get their livings, and buy [and 
sell] therewith, and divers others such like coines in severall 

* Orig. Dutch: '* worae" 

> Chambasal, i.e.^ toiubasa/. This name (for a kind of white rice, 
sown in July and harvested in January), is common in all the countries 
of South India ; it is not clear what its origin or meaning is. 

^ Batte, t.e., Mahr. " Bhakta", Hind. "bhat", properly **cooked 
rice". There are hundrcds of kinds of rice, each of which has its 
name ; but these have not, as yet, been collected or explained. The 
only book (Ludovici's Rice-Cultivatiou, Colombo, 1867) which might be 
expected to give information is of no value. It is a native political 
tract, full of diffuse and superfluous matter. 

* Orig. Dutch : '* There are many other kinds of rice which are 
cheaper. While the rice is still iii its husk, like it grows, it is called 
Satte, and is much like barley; it has little husk.'* The misprint 
Saite of the original has somehow been corrected by the translater. 
Perhaps he saw an early copy of the Latin version of 1599 (" suntque et 
aüa orisae genera viliora, quando etiamnum corticibus continetur Batte 
vocatur, hordeo persimilis"), where it is corrected. 

» Orig. Dutch : " other" 

* Amaruleles^ioT Portuguese: " Ameudoas" = almonds. The Latin 
of 1599 has : "Amygdali". Strange as it may seem, these seeds were 
used for coins at Surat about a hundred years later than Van Lao- 
schoten was in India. Thus, A. Hamilton {A New Account, ii, p. 314, 
ed. of 1744) says: '*Thecurrent niouey in Surat. Hitter-Aliuondfl gxr 
J52 to a PicCj 1 Annoc (*.r., Anna) is 4 Pice, 
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in all places (as we have beene in many) it is the cause why 
so many are brought out of all couutries to be solde, for the 
Portingales doe make a living by buying and selling [of them] 
as they doe with other wares. What concemeth the Cafifares 
in Mosambique, I have in another place declared, in the des- 
cription of Mosambique. Hereafter followeth the pictures 
of the Arabians and Abexijns with their wives, as they goe in 
India, also the pictures [and manners] of the Caffares, both 
men and women, as they goe in Mosambique, all lively 
portracted. 



The 42. Chaptek. 

Of the Malabares and Nayos^ in India, [with] their manners and 

customefi. 

The Malabares are those that dwel on the Sea caost 
between Goa and the Cape de Comorijn Southward from 
CJoa, where the Pepper groweth, They have a speech by 
tliemselves,* and the[ir] countrie is divided into many king- 
doraes, as in the description of the country, we have already 

kinds : ^'24. One bom in the house; one bought; one rcceived by dona- 
tion ; one got by inheritance ; one maintained in a famine ; one pledged 
by a fonner master. 25. One relieved from a great debt ; one made 
prisoner in a war ; one obtained through a wager ; one who has offered 
himself, saying, *• I am thine\ an apostate from religious mendicity, 
a slave for a fized period, 26. One maintained in reward of the work 
performed by him, a slave for the sake of his wife ; and one self-sold, 

are the fifteen kinds of slaves declared by the law 29. One 

maintained in a famine is released from slavery on giving a pair of oxen ; 
for what has been consumed in a famine is not discharged by labour 
alone (Nasada, by Jolly, pp. 63-4). The views of the later authors may 
be found in Colebrooke^s Diyesty iii, l, xxix. 

^ Read Nayros, as in the original Dutch. 

'^ /.e., Malaya/am, one of the Dravidian languages, nearest allied to 
Tanii/. It begins a little north of Mount Dcly, [and extends S. to 
Trivandruni]. 
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[hanging] downe [tx) the grounde] like some other Indians, a 
Benianes, Gusarates, and Decaniins. Upon their heads the] 
weare a white eloth, wounde twice or thryce about, there 
with to hide their haires, which they never cut off, but wean 
it long and tumed up as the women do. They have most com 
monly rounde rings of golde hanging at their ears, as most oi 
ye Indians [have]. They eat not any thing that hath life, but 
féed themselves with hearbes and Eyce, neyther yet when 
they are sicke will for any thing bee let blood, but heale 
themselves by hearbes and ointmentes, and by rubbing [their 
bodies] with Sanders, and such like swéet woods. In Goa 
and on the sea coasts there are many Bramenes, which com- 
monly doe maintaine themselves with selling of spices aiid 

.s [other] Apothecarie ware,^ but [it is] not so cleane [as others, 

i but] f uil of garbish [and dust].* They are very subtil in 

writing and casting accounts,^ wherby they make other 

Ijl simple Indians beleeve what they will. 

Touching the pointes of their religion, wherein the common 
people beléeve them to be Prophetes :* whatsoever they first 
meete withal in the stréets at their going forth,^ that doe 

,, . they all the day [after] pray unto. The women wlieii they 

;( goe forth have but one clotli about [their] bodies, which 

covereth their heades, and hangeth downe unto their knées : 
all the rest [of the body is] naked. They have ringes through 
their noses, about their legs, toes, neckes, and armes, and 
upon each hand seven or eight ringes or bracelettes, some of 
fl silver and gilt, if they be oï wealth [and ability] : but tlie 

» ürig. Dutch : '' by retail." 

* Orig. Dutch : *' but with little cleanliness, and (with) fouhiess." 
3 Ürig. Dutch : ** and sharpwitted." 

* Orig. Dutch : " Simple Indians and common folk believe strange 
trickfl and lies concerning their religion and superstition, and tlie 
common folk believe them as prophets." This is still truc, the lower 
castes look only to imitatc the Brahniins, and do not copy Ëuropeans 

at all. 
•» Orig. Dutch : ** Whatever they lirrtt sce of a inorning.'* 
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tbere are two manner of people^ [the one is] Noblemen 
[or Gentlemen], called Nayros, which are souldiers that 
doe onely weare and handle armes, the other [is the] 
common people called the Polias, and they may weare no 
weapons, [nor beare any armes], the<^ayros must [in all 
places] where they goe or stand, weare such armes as are 
appointed for them, and alwaies bee . readie at the Kings 
commaundement,^ [to doe him service], some of them doe 
alwaies beare a naked Eapier or Couii^las in their right hands, 
and a great Target in their left hand, those Targets are verie 
grejit, and made of light wood, so that when they wil they 

^ This is Dot exact. The first account of the castes of Malabar is 
that by Varthema, which is mach better (1510) : ** The first kind of 
Gentiles that are in Calicut are called Bramins. The secoud are Nairs, 
who are as gentlemen with us ; and these are obliged to bear sword and 
shield, or bows, or lances. When they go along the street not carrying 
arms, they would no more be gentlemen. The third sort of heathens 
are called Teua, who are artizans. The fourth sort are called Mechna 
(read Mechua), and these are fishermen. The fifth sort are called Poliar, 
who gather pepper, wine, and nuts. The sixth sort are called Hisaua, 
and these sow and reap rice*' {/tinerario, ed. 1517, p. 436). But even 
this cannot be taken literally ; and it, obyiously, does not give the con- 
ventioual fourfold castes. The highest in Malabar are the different kindt» 
of Brahmans; the Nambüris or Malabar Brahmans being the first. 
Some of the r&j&s and the N&yars pretend to be Xattriyan, but the next 
chief tribe is that of the N&yarm&r or chiefs of the Qüdras. They are, 
however, a mixed race, and the father of a Nair (N&yan, pi., -ar) is gene- 
rally some kind of Brahman. The Tiua (t.e., Tlyar) come next. lliey 
are also of a very mixed race now. They are, properly speaking, the 
toddy-drawers, and are said to have come with the cocoa-palm from 
Ceylon (hence, T^yan or lïvan, plur., -ar= " Islanders"). The Muk- 
kuvan (pi. -ar) are fishermen andsailors. The Poliar (Fu/iyan-, pi. -ar) 
are called, in Malabar proper, Ceruman, (pi.) -ar. They were (and are) 
agricultural slaves (cfr. Fr. Faolino, Viaggio^ p. 111, where a curious 
picture of people of this caste is given). llie Fu/lyar are also ** the 
ruling tribe of the fourteen castes of jungle-dwellers" (Gundert, s,v.), 
The Dravar (sing. -an) are a hill-tribe of basket makers, etc. ; in Mala- 
bar they are the same as ^^ Cerumar^\ lliese names are generally local, 
and bet ween these castes there are many others ; e.^., fourteen castes of 
the hill-tribes are reckoned. 

2 Orig. Dutch: ^* command and wilP' 
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can cover tlieir whole bodies [therewith], they are [so] 
well iised thereuuto [that they esteme it notliing to beaie 
them], and when they traveil on the way, they may be heard 
a great way off", for they commonly make a great knocklDg 
with the Hilt of their Rapier against the Target, because 
they would bee heardAThere are some that carrie a bow and 
a venimous arrow uppon their shoulder, wherein they are 
verie expert, ethers canïe long Pikes, some I*ëeces, with the 
Matcli readie lighted, and wound about their armes, and 
have best lockes that possible may bee found in all Europe, 
which they know so well how to use, that the Portingales 
can have no advantage [against them]. Wheresoever they 
A^ goe, they must alwaies have their armes with them, [both] 
' night and day.v Not any of them are married, uor may not 
marrie during their lives/ but they may freely lie with 
the Nayros daughters, or with any other that liketh tliem^ 
what women soever they bee [yea], though they be a married 
women. When the Nayro hath a desire thereunto, hee 
entreth into a house where he thinketh good, and setteth 
his armes iu the streete^ without the doore, and goeth in and 
despatcheth his businesse with the good wife or the daughter, 
the doore [standing wide] open, not fearing that any man 
should come in to let him, for whosoever passeth by and 
seeth the Nayros annes standing at the doore, although it be 
tlie good man himselfe, hee goeth by, and letteth him make 
uu end, and having done, he taketli his armes and departeth 
[thence], and then the husband may come to the house, 
without making any wordes, or once mooving question about 
it. In that manner they goe where they will, and no man 
may denie them.^/As these Nayros goe in the streetes, they 

» This is an error. 

* ThLj is erroneous. The hoases of Nairs and others in MaJabar are 
never in streete, but each is in ita garden or " compound" as Anglo. 
Indians say. 
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[use to] crie Po, Po,^ which is to say, take heede [looke to 
your selves, or] I come, stand out of the way, for tliat the 
other sort of people called Polyas, that are no Nayros, may 
not once touch [or trouble] one of them, and therefore they 
alwaies crie, because they should make them roome, and know 
that they come, for if any of the Polyas should stand [still], 
and not give them place, whereby hee should chaunce to 
touch [their bodies] hee may freely thrust him through, and 
no man aske him why he did it. And when they are once 
touched by any Polyas, or by any other nation except 
Nayros,^ they must (before they eate, or converse with other 
Nayros), wash and clense [their bodies]* with great ceremonies 
and superstitions. Likewise they must not bee touched by 
any Christian, or any [other man]. And when tlie Portin- 
gales came firbt into India, and made league and composition 
witli the King of Chochin, the Nayros desired that men shold 
give them place, and turne out of the way, when they mette 
in the streetes, as the Polyas and others [used to doe], which 
the Portingales would not consent unto, thinking it to be 
against their [credits and] honors, for them to be compared . 
to the Polyas and unprofitable [sort of] people, whereas they 
esteemed themselves better then the Nayros, both in person 
and armes : therefore they would have the Nayros to give 
them place, whereby they could not agree, in the end it was 
concluded (to pacifie the matter, [and to keepe peace and 
quietnes among them]), that two men should be chosen, one 
for the Nayros, and the other for the Portingales, that should rt 
fight body to body, and he that should be overthrown that 
nation should give place unto the other, this was done in the 

1 /.c, Malayft&m, "pö" l=Go ! (i.e., Get out of the way !) This is to let 
the low-caste people know that a high-caste person is coming, and they 
must go a certain distance out of the way to avoid causing pollution. 
The Brahmans also call out for the same reason. 

'-^ /.e., except by Naire, who are ccremonially pure. 

3 They use water, as stated ; but hardly ** to wash or cleanse their 
bodies". Cfr. the descrjption below of the places they wash in. 
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presence of both nations, and the PortiDgall overcame the 
Nayro, whome hee slew, whereupon it was agréed, tbat the 
Nayros should give place unto the Portingall, and stand a 
jside until hee be past, where soever they meeta^ The 
Nayros weare the nayls of their hands veiy loDg, wherby 
they shew that they are Gentlemen, because the longnesse of 
the nayles doth let and hinder men from working or domg 
any labour. They say likewise that they do it,* the better 
and faster to gripe a thing in their hands, and to holde their 
liapiers, which some Portiugales and Mesticos doe likewise 
use, and hold the same opinion with the Nayros, whereof 
there are many in India, which let their nayles grow for the 
same cause. The principallest [or chiefest] of those Nayros, 
which are leaders or Captaines of certaine numbers of Nayros, 
weare a Gold or Silver bracelet, or ring about their armes, 
above their elbowes : as also their Governours, Ambassadours, 
and Kings, whereby they are knowne from other men, for 
otherwise they goe all naked.* \Also their Kings, miers, and 
öther Captaines and leaders, when they goe abroad, are 
.garded and accompanied by other NajTos. They are verie 
good and stout souldiers, and wil set- upon a man verie 
fiercely, they are [also] verie full of revenge, so that when- 
soever they fight against their enemies either by water or 
by lande, and tliat they chaunce to bee thrust into the body 
with a Pike, they are not presently therewith content to he 
downe, but if they cannot speedily plucke the Pike fortli, 
they will [not spare to] pull it forth with both [their] hands, 
and draw it through their bodies, therewith to set upon them 
that gave them the wound, and to be revenged on thenl^> 

* niis story is told of many disputes in Europe ; e.^., iu reganl to 
Mozarabic ritual. 

^ This is, of course, a fiction. Ihe reason for letting the **a«ij 
long is barbaroufl pride, as just explained above, and as is foa* 
China. 

Orig. Dutch : ** for all alike, as is said, go naked.*' 
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The King may not iudge nor execute those Nayros openly, 
for if they have deserved death, he causeth them by other 
Nayros to be put to death. The daughters of the Nayros 
may not have the companie of any man but onely of Nayros, 
although secretly they have the company of many Portin- 
gales and Christians/ but if the Nayros once perceived it, or a/- 
find them in the deede [doing], they might kill them with- 
out further question. In everie place where they dweil, 
they have a pit [or Well] digged wherin they doe holde 
water, which standeth openly in the way, where everie man 
passeth by, wherein every morning when they ryse, they 
wash themselves all over, beginning first at the foote and so 
rysing up to the head, as well men as women, without being y 
ashamed to be seene of such as goe by, or looke upon them, 
and the King himselfe likewise : which water is so gréene, 
slymie and stincking, that a man can [not chuse] but stop 
bis nose as he goeth by it : and they certainlie beléeve, that 
when [soever] they should forget to wash themselves in that 
water, that they should then be whoUie uncleane and full of 
sinne : aiid this washing or making cleane must not be done 
in any running water, but it must be in a place where the 
water standeth in a pit [or Well], and by their Bramenes 
coniured with many words and ceremonies, otherwise it were 
of no vertue but whollie improfitable, for their Idolatrous 
services. They are like the other Heathens,* and are bunied 
when they are dead : their sonnes may not be their heyres 
[l>eeause they have no wives, but use al women where and 
when they will],* doubting which is their owne soune : for 



> This is Dot the case, at present at least Nayr womeD are, how. 
ever, frequently put out of caste for interoourse with men of lower 
caste. 

2 Thi» pa&ipage is niistrauslatt^. llie original has: ** Otherwise ii 
woulii U; of uo worth or use; in their idols, services, and other 
absurdities, they are likc the other heathen Indiaas" 

^ Orig. Dutch: '' because they loive the women in common" 
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cerniiig their worldly affaires and government : bnt 
conceming Religion and faith, they know not what ik 
meaneth, but live like beaates without any knowledge o( 
God, or any likelyhoode or shadow thereof, they maiotaina 
theniselves hy liunting, whicb tbey doe in the woods, wberfr 
tbey take all tbat they finde, they eate Elephaots flesh and 
[all] otber [kind of] wild beastes, and of the Elephants teeth, 
they make their weapoua, instéede of Iron and Steele, they 
doe oomnionly niake warre one against the other, and some 
of thera eate inens flesb, and some there are also that eate tt 
not, but sucb as deale with tlie Portïngalea. ^V^ien they 
take any man prisouer in the warres, they sell him to the 
Portingalea [or exchaunge and barter him] for Cofcton linnen, 
and other Indiau wares.^ They have a custorae among them, 
that when tbey goe to warre against tbeir enemies, if tbey 
win the hattaile, or overthrow each other, he tliat taketh 
or killeth most men, ia holden and accounted for the best 
and braveat man among tbem, and much respected, and to 
witnesse the aame before their Kinges, of as maoy as thev 
have slaine or taken prisonera, they eut off tbeir privie 
membera, that if they bee let goe againe, they may no mote 
beget children, which [in procesee of time] might mischiefe 
them: and then they drie them well, becaiisethey shoiUd nrit, 
roti which being bo dried, they come before their Kin'^ea 
with [great] reveience, in the presence of the principall [meiiT 
in the VUlage, and there take these members [so dried] one 
by one in [their] mouthes, and spit them on the ground at 

■ Orig. Dutch: " there are some alao that eat it uot ■ but 

one ar.other, if any one ia Inken in battle, that is, thoso tbkl hAve 
coureo with the PortuguMe, to whom tliey come to tnule for 
linrlera of colton linen, and otht-r thingB froni India," Thia und 
simiUr paesages would make it apiiear bb if the slave tradu had becs 
originated by tho Portugucse, but it eïiatwl (as Epyptian monumeaU 
prove) ia tuli force thousandB of years bofcre the Portugueae came to 
K. Africn. It prevailed aleo in India tili llie Knplish jmt it dnwn qtiii« 
ruce.itly. 
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the Kings féete, which the King with great thankes accepteth, 
and the more to reward [and to recompense] their valour, 
causeth them all to be taken up and given to them againe,^ 
for a signe and token of honour, whereby [ever from that 
time] forwards they are accounted as Knights, and they take 
all those members, wherewith the King hath thus honoured 
them, and tie them all upon a string like a Bracelet or Chaine, 
and when they marrie, or go to any [wedding, or] feasts, the 
Bride or wives of those Knights doe weare [that Chaine of] 
mens members about their neckes, which among them is as 
great an honour, as it is with us to weare the golden Fleece, 
or the Garter of England, and the Brides* of such Knightes, 
are therewith as proude, as if they were [the mightiest] 
Queenes in all the world. 

From Mosambique great numbers of these Caffares are 
caried into India, and many times they sell^ a man or 
woman that is growne to their full [strength], for two or three 
Ducats. When the Portingales ships put in there for fresh 
water and [other] necessaries, then they are dearer, by reason 
of the great numbers of bayers, the cause why so many 
slaves and Captaines of all nations are brought to sell in 
India, is, because that everie ten or twelve miles, or rather in 

* There is a picture of this in De Bry {Pet. Fby., ii, pi iv). Mooquet 
Voyages, pp. 265-6) bas : '* Les sujetd da Monomotapa lors qu*ils ont 
tué OU pris leurs ennemis en guerre, leur coupent Ie membre viril, et 
Payans fait dessecher Ie baillent k leun femmes k porter au col, et el les 
bien parees de cela en font comme un colier d'ordre. Car celle qui en 
a Ie plus est la plus estimee, d'autant que cela monstre que son mary est 
Ie plus brave et vaillant: et faut apporter cela devant Ic Roy pour s^avoir 
oü et comment ils ont tué leurs ennemis. Celles qui n^en portent polnt 
OU bien peu on ne faict conté d'elles comme ayans des maris poltrons et 
coüards.*' I cannot find any mention of this practice by the Anthropo- 
logisls. A Bummary of other customs of these '* Cafres*^ is to be found 
in the Oriente Conquistado^ i, pp. 843-4. The way they traded with the 
Portuguese (without talking) is described by C. Dei Fedrici, Viaggio^ 
p. 160. 

2 Orig. Dutch : ** brides or women" 

^ Orig. Dutch : ** sell at Mosambique" 

T 2 
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both men and women die for it,' imlesse they tume «nto the 
christian faith, aa it oftentiniea liappeneth without the towiie 
of Cochin, where the King keepetli hls Coiirt : there the 
Jewea and Moorea liave free libertie to use tlieir secta anil 
ceremonies openlïfi, tor there the Jewes have [made and] 
built very fair stone houses, and are rich marcIiaQls, and of 
the king of Cochina neereat Counsellerg : there they have 
their synagogue with their hebrue Bible, and Moses Lawe. 
which I have had in my haud : they are most white of colour, 
like men of Europa, [aod] have [many] faire women* There 
are manie of them that came ont of the coimtTy of Palestina 
and Jerusalem thether, and apeake over all the Exchan^ 
[verie perfect and] good Spanish :* tliey observe the Saboth 
[day] , and otlier iiidieall ceremonies, and hope for the Heasins 
to come. 

The Moorea like wiae have their Mesqnitos,* wherein they 
pray, and above the Church [they have] manie sellers and 
galleries, where they leanie their children their principles of 
Religion before they goe to Church : They wash their feet,* 

' Urig. Dutch : " or that theyhA^Te b.uj mingling with the Cbrialiuu, 
both men and ivouien, are piiniahed with death" 

■ These itre the Jews of Mattanceri, a eiiburb t« the Bouth of Cochin. 
They were obligod by the Portiigiiege to lotre Craaganore (where they 
had originallr iettled) in the xvith ccntury. 

' ƒ.«., are " Sephardim", or Spanisb Jews (expelled trom Spain, etc, 
in 1493). There are very faw " Aahkenaaini" or German Jew» in 
Tndia. The most eminent Sephard who ever came to India waa Fedro 

Teixara, who wrote the ICflarhnts (1610), Ctr. EMixlin» lohrt fa* 

Juiliot de Enpaaa, by S. Amador do los Kios, 18-18, p. /i&4, ffg. As Üiis 
writer remarks, there was iiot at the end of the xvith and beginning of 
the xviith cenlury b region where the Spniiiah and Portugaeae had not 
reached. In 1501 Cnbral had already found a Serille Jcweas in MmIk' 
bar (Copia rfi una Lrtltra, p. B). 

* Metquilos, i.e., Moeques. '■ MeHquita, ftal. meschita, Fr. nioaquie, 
de madjid qui désigne un lieu oü l'on se pronteme (failjailay {Doiy et 
Engelmann, Gtonaire, p. 314). 

* " CleanlineM is required iiot only 'm the wonhipper, bat alao in ih« 
ground, mat, carpet, robe, or whalever el«e it be, iipon which he prays. 
Lanc (b.»., p. 72). 
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for the which purpose [they have] alwaies a cesterne with 
water standing without the Church, and leave their Alparcos^ 
[which are their] shoes standing at the Church dore before 
they goe in, and being in [the Church] they fall flat [on the 
grouud] upon their f aces, and so with their armes and handes 
lifted up, make manie counterfeit faces.^ They are also cir- 
■ cumcised like the Jewes, and eate no hogges flesh, [and 
when they are] dead they are buried. In their churches they 
have not any Images, but onelie some stones or round pillars 
standing upright with [certaine] Chaldean letters (out of their 
Alcaron) graven upon them.^ As I and a friend of myne, 
chanced to go out of the town,* we were desirous to see 
their Mahometicall Church, and their manner of service, 
which was denyed us by the keeper of the dore, that bad us 
put off our shoes, but because wee would not, he said it was 
not lawfull for us to enter in that sort into the Church : but 
to let us see it, he suffered us to stand within the dore, 
and opened some of the windowes, that we might see what 
was within it : then the Portingale asked him [for] their God 
and their Saintes which they used to pray unto, because he 
sawe the Church emptie, as [I] sayd before : then the Moore 
answered him, that they used not to pray to stockes and 
stones, but to the living God, which is in Heaven, and 

1 See Dote on p. 257 above. The alparcos are a kind of slipper or 
sandal made of hemp, etc. 

> I.e.y the ^* rak'aA", or gefitures at prayers of the Muhammadans, re- 
specting which see Lane's Modem EgypHans (5th ed.), pp. 75-7. 

3 I.e.^ the QiblaA or direction of Mecca marked by the Mohr&b or 
niche. ^^The walk are generally quite plain, being simply white- 

washed ; but in some moeques the other part (is) ornamented with 

variouB devices executed in stucco, but mostly with texts of the Qur-&n 
(which form long friezes, having a pleasing effect), and never with the 
representation of anything that has life." "The Throne-verse (the 
256th of the 2nd chapter of the Qur&n) is one of the most common." 
(Lane, u.s.^ p. 81). 

* Orig. Dutch : " as I once by chance passed thereby with a Portu- 
gueae" 
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said that the pron^le Portiii<r Je Christiaa^ ani the HeaiLes- 
were all of one Religion,^ for thait fiheyj praye^i t-*» iina^r? 
maile [of wood and stones]. and give them the glorie whi.h 
onely appertaineth to the living God : with the which an- 
swere the Portingal was so angrie, that he l«egan to ch; Je 
[and make a greate noyse, and to give] him manie lurl 
wonls, wherewith manie Jewes* and Moores assemMed ab^nt 
them, 80 that there had growne a great qaarrell, had it not 
l>ene for me, tliat got him to hold his peace, and [se*] biougbt 
liim away, and [let] the matter rest in that soit. These 
Moores traffique mach with spices to the red sea, and other 
places, lx>th by water and by land. And althonirh manie ^'f 
them dweil among the Portingales, and traffique [much] with 
them, yet secretly they are their most deadly enemies, an«l 
doe them mach mischief, and aie the principal occasion that 
there are no more Christians converted to the faith of Christ, 
secking all [the wayes and] meanes they can tö withdraw 
[and dis wade] them from it, whereby the Indians doe [both] 
UHC and] followe their customes and Religion. 

V>y the Picture following you may see the state and 
maifjstie of the king of Cochin sitting upon an Elephant. 
wlieii he rydeth abroad with bis Xayros or Gentlemen and 
BoMiors that guard and conduct him, also the other Mala- 
l>are8, both men and women. called Polyas, which' the Mores 
Mïi\ Malionietans that dweil in Cananor, among the Mala- 
banjH, as [f] said [before]. You shall also see the Christians 
that aro called S. Thomas [Christians], whereof many dweil 
arnr)iig tbc Malabares, Vith one great legge, as they are 
iKirnc,* fLS in tlie description of the coast I have {alreadie] 

* Ori((. Dtitch : '^ You proad Portugaess Christians and the Heathen 
an) all tho haiiio/* 

» OrJK Diitch: "Indians". » Read: " 

* TU'iH is inr/irrect. The disease {Ekphantiasis Aralnm) h 
gMiiial, fhoii^h it H^imetimes attacks mere children. It it 
ri-widirritM in cM-rtain placns ; the so-cal?^ ' '^ '^Uans of Si 
fiot HiiffiT riion* than otliers. Muha* * HW 
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shewed^ likewise the picture of the men of Pegu, and the 
Islandes of Molucos. 



The 44. Ciivpter. 

Of the Pagodos and ludian Idoles forming, keeping ceremonies and 
superdtitioQS in generall, brieÜid described.' 

The Pagodes and* Images are many and innumerable 
throughout the Orientall countries, whereof some are holden 
in great reverence and estimation, more than the common 
[sort] and from all places are sought unto, [and visited both] 
hy Indians and Heathens, in manner of pilgrimages to pur- 
chase pardons, which above all others, are verie costly made 
and richlie set forth : of those onlie doe I meane to speak as 
need requireth, that you may know them from the rest. By 
the towne of Bassaym, which lyeth northwards from Goa, upon 
the coast of India, [and] is inhabited by Portingalles, there 
lyeth an Island^ called Salsette.^ There are two of the most 
renowned Pagodes, or temples, or rather holes wherein the 
Pagodes stand in all India, whereof one of their holes is cut 

much as any; Ëuropeans are seldom, if ever attacked. Low-caste 
Hindus seem most subject to it. It is found at Mozambique and other 
parts, out of India. 

* See p. 89, note i, above. 

2 Orig. Dutch : *' Of the Pagodes or Indian Idols indiflgences, pil- 
grimages, ceremonies, and other supcrstitions generally, and in brief 
described.'* 

3 Read : »' or»'. 

* /.<?., near Bombay. Ritter has an excellent account of this large 
ifllaod and its cave-temples. Erdkunde^ vi, pp. 1095-9. 

f Orig. Dutch : ** there lies an island close by the co;ist called 
JEyiter ^«., p. 1095), points out that the name is 

'• 8ide of the isiaud, which was taken 
<48 in 1750, and from them by the 
«ry doubtf ui. ] 

U 
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out from under a hill of hard stone, and is of compasse witli- 
in, about the bignes of a village of 400. houses : when you 
come to the foote of the hill :* there is a Pagodes house, 
with Images therein cut out of the [very] rockes of the sanie 
hill, with most horrible and fearefull [formes and] shapes,^ 
whereat this day the Gray Fryers have made a Cloyster 
called S. Michaels : and as you goe in under the hill, in the 
first circle you may see many Pagodes, and stepping^ some- 
whathigherit hath an other [circle or] Gallerie of Chambers 
and Pagodes, and yet higher it hath such an other Gallerie 
of Chambers and Pagodes, al cut out of the hard rockes : and 
by these chambers standeth a great cesterne with water, and 
hath certain holes above, whereby the rain water falleth into 
it : above that it hath an other Gallery with Chambers [and 
Pagodes], [so that] to be briefe, all the chambers and* houses 
withiu [this compasse or] foüre Galleries, are 300,*^ and are 
al full of carved Pagodes, of so fearefull, horrible and develish 
formes [and shapes], that it is wonderfuP to behold. The 
other temple or hole of Pagodes in this Hand is in another 
place, hewed also out of hard rockes, and very great,^ al ful of 
Pagodes, cut out likewise of [the same] stones, with so evill 
favored and uglie shapes, that to enter therein it would make 

* Orig. Dutch : " and coming on in the hill" 

2 *^ New forma of fear, by every touch diaplayed, 

Gleam, pale and passioned, through the dreadful shade, 

In wreathed groups of dim, distorted life, 

In ghastly calmncss, or tremendous strife ; 

♦ ♦ ♦ • 

Yet knew not here the chisel's touch to tracé 
The finer lincamcnts of form and face ; 
No studious art of delicate design 
Conceived the shape or lingered on the line.'* 

Ruskin, Salsette and EUphauta. 

3 Ori»];. Dutch : " climhing" * Orig. Dutch: »* or" 

6 Orig. Dutch: " abovo 300" 

• Orig. Dutch : " an aboniination to sec/' 

^ Orig. Dutch : *' great and spacious'' 
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a mans hayre stand upright. There is yet an other Pagode, 
which they hold and estéem for the highest and chiefest 
Pagode, of all [the rest], which standeth in a little Hand called 
Pory '} this Pagode by the Portingalls is called the Pagode of 
the Elephant. In that Hand standeth an high hill, and on 
the top thereof there is a hole, that goeth down into the hill, 
[digged and] carved out of the [liard rock or] stones as. big as 
a great cloyster: witliin it hath [both] places and cesternes 
for water, very curiously inade,^ and round about the wals 
are cut and formed,' the shapes of Elephants, Lions, tigers, 
and a thousand other such like [wilde and] cruel beasts : also 
[some] Amazones and [many] other [deformed] thinges of 
divers sorts, which are all so well [and workmanlike] cut, that 
it is strange to behold. It is thought that the Chiuos (which 
are verie ingenieus [workemen]) did make it, when they 
used to traffique in the Countrie of India. These Pagodes 
and buildings are now whollie left overgrowne, and spoyled, 
since the Portingales had it under their subiections.* By these 
places may it bee coniectured, that*^ their Pagodes are still 

* I.e., Gharapurï, the native name of Elephanta, close to Boinbay. 
(Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India, p. 465.) It was called 
Elephanta by the PortugueBe, from a large stone elephant on the south 
side of the island, which feil down in pieces in 1814 (c/r, Ritter^s 
Erdkunchj Asien, iv, p. 1092, ffg.). 

2 Orig. Dutch: ** made and cut out" 

^ Orig. Dutch : ** f uil of carved figures of elephants" 

* This is very questionable. The decay of these temples was, pro- 
bably, owing to the decay of the (^aiva religion in that part of India, 
to which they had been adapted. It is certain that they were origi- 
nally Buddhist. The first printed description of these excavations is 
that in the text, but Couto foliowed soon af ter. For a long while these 
caves were the subject of absurd exaggerations, and many defective 
accounts appeared ; but it is only in recent times that they have been 
studied scieutitically, and this is due to Mr. J. Fergusson (Rock-Cut 
Temples. of India, 1845 ; History of Indian and Eastem Architecture^ 
1876, etc.) Cfr. also: Lasson, Indische Alterthumskunde, iv, 1861, pp. 
'WJö ffg. ; and Benfey^s general remarks in his article, ** Indien" (pp. 

■^irsch and Gruber's Encykhpiidic. 

• • • 
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within the land, even till this day, spficiallie wbere the 
Kiiiga anti governonra are all of that [Religion], and keepe 
tlieir Cmirtes [and Palaces], 

In the Hand of Seylon, whereof I have [alreadie] spoken,' 
there is a high Hill called Pico d'Adam, or Adaras [HUI], 
«pon the top wliereof standeth a [great] house, as big as a 
Cloyster : wlierein standetli a Pagode ot great account* In 
this place in time post there was a Toothe of an Ape,' 
shrineii in Gold and precieus stones, and therein was kept 
this Toothe,* which for costlynea and worthyncs was es- 
teemed the holyeat thing in all India, and had the greatest 
resort unto it froin all the countries ronnd alMDut it: so that 
it passed hoth S. James in Galisia, and S. Michaels Mount in 
France, by reason of the great indulgences [and pardons] 
that were there [daylie] to be had : for which cause it waa 
sought unto with <^at devotion by all the Iiidians within 4, 
01' 500. miles round about in great multitudes : but it hap- 
pened nn, 1554,* [when the PortingaVa made a road out of 
India and entred the Hand of Seylon, they went up upon the 



' Sre jip. 7H-0 ahove. The following U tlie fitst printed ac^DDt of 
tho sn-called tfwth of Buddha. It is. liowever, very incorrect. Couto, 
who wrote a little later, alao made niany mistakee. Sir .1. E. Tennent 
{Ceyhn, ii. pp. 198, t^g.). hsa frtven tbc br'et modern account, 

' Orift. Diitcli ; " account and Mtiinftti on" 

' Orig. Dutcli: " ape or nionkej" There cnn bo nn dmitit 

that the relic wm eupposed to be a tooth of Buddhn, ut the Pali 
DwhavamHo proves. The notion thut it wna an npe'a tooth probably 
arosc from confuBÏon with the fetiah-woraliip in India of the loathsoroe 
HanOman. Couto (vii. ii, 2 f. 179h. of the original eiiition ot 161S), is 
niuch more correct, and says it wan n tooth of Boddii». which (it wnii 
Buid), he pulled out and Bent to Ceylon whcn near tieath ! Accordinjt 
to the DalhavamBO, when Buddha'a corpse waa bnrned, scven piecea of 
hone, incUidinir four teeth, were prescrved, and tliis tooth waa ona of 
the four. Faria y Sousn Afta Port., ii (1674), p, 35Ü, ffg., aaya it w>a a 
tnotli of a white monltey I 

* Orig. Dutch : " wliich waa ït« safe or ciboriiim." 

* Should bc 1061) ai> Couto atntM. Dom C. de Bragaiiza arrived 
oiily in lüfiS ae Vieeiuy. 
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hill, where they thought to finde graat treasure, becauae of 
the fanie that waa spread abroad of the great resort [aiiJ 
offering in that place], where [they SQUght] the Cloyster and 
turned up everie atone thereof/ and found notbing but a 
little Coffer, made [fast] with mauy costly [precious] Btonea, 
wherein laye the Apes toothe, Tbia bootie [or relique] they 
tuoko with them unto Goa, which, when the Kings of Pegii, 
Sion, Bengala* Bisnagar, and others heard of, they were 
niuch grieved that tlieir [so] costly Jewel was in that inanner 
taken frora them, whereupon by common consent they sent 
their Ambaasadora unto the Vieeroy of India, desiring hiin 
of all frieudship, to aend them their Apes tooth againe, 
offering him for a ransorae (beaides other presents, which [as 
then] they sent [unto him]) 700. thouaaiid Ducata in Golde,' 
Tvbioh the Vieeroy for covetousneaae of the montiy was 
miuded to doe. But the Archbisbop [of Goa called] Doa 
Gaapar, my Lords pradic«saor, diaswaded him from it, saying, 
tliat they being Christians, ought not to give it them againe, 
being a thing whereby Idolatrie migbt be fiirthered, and the 
Devill worsbipped, but rather [they were boimd by] their 
profesaion/ to roote out and aboliah all [Idolatrie and auper- 
atition],* as much as in them lay. By which meanea the 
Vieeroy was perswaded to change [liia mind], and flatly 
denied the Ambasaadours [requeat]; having in their presence 

' Orig. Dnteh: " Wherefore (thej) rBlsud the claister to the 

gTound" This is an error; the tooth waa taken at Jaffnapatam 

(Couto, Dtc. Til, il, 2, f. 179fc, of edition of 1616), uot at Adam's 
Peak, All authorities agree about thi». 

< The Kbg of Pegu, nlone, sent ac embassj (Couto, Btc. vii, Ut, ix, 
oap. 17). The King of Biaungar, beiog a Ilindu, coiitd liave bad nu 
a the preeervation of the tooth, eicept he took it to hare 

'. 2076.) hsjb: " what the (Vieeroy) would like 

bsh') rrii:arioii." Faria y Souaa {Asia Port., a, p. 
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firat biirnt the Apes tooth, the Aahes whereof hee caused to 
l>ee throwne into the Sea.' Whereupon the Aiijbassadors 
fcfiring aome fiirther miachief. [tookc- their Icave and] tle- 
]iitrt««l, lieing miicli astnnished tliiit hee refused so great a 
Slimme of money, for a tliing [whicL hee so little esteemed 
that] hee bomt [it],' and threw [the Ashes] into the Sea. Nat 
long ttfter there wns a Beniane (aa [the Benianea] are full of 
Biibtiltie), that had gotten an other Apes tooth, and made the 
Indians and Heathcna helieve, that liee had miraculously 
foiind the samo [Apes tooth that the Viceroye had], and that 
it was revealed iinto liim by a Pagode in a vision, that 
[assured him] it was the same, which [hee said] the Portin- 
gales thonght they had hurned, hut that he had beene there 
invisble [and taken it away], laying an other in the placa 
Which the Heathens' presently helieved, 30 tliat it came 
unto the King of Eisnagara eares, who thereupon desired 
[the Beniane] to aend it him, and with great ioy received it, 
giving the Beniane a great summe of Golde for it. where it 
waa againe holden [and kept] in the same honour [and eatim- 
atiün], as the other that was humt [liad hoene]. 

In the kmgdonie of Harsinga, or the coast called Chora- 
niandel, there standeth a Pagode,* that ia verie great, exceed- 
ing rich,' and holden in great estimation, having manye 
Pilgi'images and viaitationa made lonto it from all the coun- 
triea bordering about it, where everie yeare they have many 
faires, feastes, and procesaions, and there they have a Wagon 




i Orig. Dutcb : " and the ashee acattercU in tlia air, ami llirown 

' Orig. Dulcli : " burnt to aahefl" 

* Orig. Dutch: " the people" 

< '1'here are twent; pagodoN at lenst whicb might be iutcnded here, 
Conjeveram, Sidambanun, Tacjore, etc. llogeriiu {Opcn-tleiat, p. ID?) 
mentiuns eotae ten euiineut pHgodaa on thü Coronnndiil cout. 

* Orig. Dutoh : " riüh aud ortiamented" •' KicL" oannot be 

tnkea iti tliu Bvueu ol " richly enduwed"; tbe Mubiuiiiuedau inTaüon, 
anil civil wnra hwl, by tlie xvitli ccaturj, plunciiirml all tlii.' pagodoa. 
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or a Carte, whicli is ao great and lieavie, that three or foure 
Elepliants caii hardly draw it, and this is bronglit foorth at 
iiiires, feastes, and processioiis. At this Carte hang likewise 
many Cables or Ropes, whereat [also all the countrie people, 
Tiüth] men and women of pure devotion doe pull [and hale]. 
In the upper part of this Carte standeth a Tabemacle or 
feaste,^ whereiu sitteth tlie Idoll, and under it* ait the Kings 
wives, which after their manner play on all instruments, 
making [a most] sweete melodie,^ and in that sort 13 the 
Carte drawne foorth,' with great devotions and processious : 
there are some of them,' that of [great] zeale and pure 
devotion doe out peeces of flesh out of their bodies, and 
tlirowe them downe before the Pagode : others laye them- 
selves under the wheeles of the Carte, and let the Carte 
ninne over them.whereby they are all cnished to peeces, and 
preased to death, and they that thua die, are accotmted for 
holy and [devout] Martyrs, and from that time [forwardes] 
are kept [and preserved] for great and holy Reliques, beaides 
a thousand other such like beastly auperatitions, which they 
use, as one of my Chamber fellowes,' that had séene it, 
shewed me,^ and it is also wel knowne throaghout all India. 

TJpon a time I and certaine Portingalea, my friends, having 
licence from the Viceroy were at a banket and meeting,* 
about five or aix miles within the firme land, and with us wee 
had certaine Decanijns, and naturall borne [Indians],* that 

' Orig, Dutch : " Tethetnelt" ^— " canopy." 
' Orig. Dutch: " thi* tabeniacla idta" 

* Orig. Dutch : " areet accord and melody of mnuc" It is 

difficult to nnderetsod thia commead&tion. 

* Orig, Dutch; " forth, m is sitid, with great" 

' Orig. Dutch ; " many that oF' 

* Orig. Uutoh ; " cuiiimeraden," Latin (of 1&99) : " Ita a meis ssqte 

^^^■j^^^BL..... told me oraUy" 

a party of pleasure and recreation" 

ld had in our companj Bome acquaintances, 
The Latin (of 1599) hag : " Ipse autom 
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were aa]uainted with tbe countrie, tlie chiefe carise nf oor 
going, was to see their manner of buming the deade Rra- 
mcne, and hia wifc [with him] being alive becaiise we had 
heen advert.i8e3, that snch a thing was to he done. And 
there among other atrange devises that we aaw, wee came 
into some Villages and places inhabited by the Iiidians, 
where in the waj and at everie hil. atonie Eocke or hole. 
almost witliin a Pater noster length, wee found a Carved 
Pagode^ or ratlier Devils, and monsters in hellish shapes. 
At the laat wee came into a Village, where stoode a great 
Chiirch of atone, wherein wee entered, and fuuud notbing in 
it bilt a great Table' that hung in the middle of the Cburch 
[with the Image of a Pagode paiuted therein] so misha{>ed 
and defomied, that more monsteroua was never seene, for jt 
had niany liornes, and long teetb that hnng out of hia tuoath 
duwn to the knees/ and beneatli hia Navel and belly it bad 
an other such like face, with many homes and tuskes. Uppon 
the head thereof atoode a [triple Crowned] Myter, not mnch 
unlike the Popes triple crown, so that in effect it seemed to 
be a monster [such aa are described] in the Apocalips. It 
hung before a Wall which made a partition from an other 
Chamber, in manner of a Quier, yet was it close made np 
without windowes, or any place for light, in the middle 
whereof waa a little narrow close doore,* and on hoth sides 
of the dooré atoode a small Furnace made withiu the wall, 
^herein were certaine holea [or Lattisses], thereby to let the 
smoke [or savor of tije fire] to enter into that place,* when 
quod&m tci)ii>ore in contubcmio Luxitanoniiu et quoruudoiii Decanino- 
rum indigenarum, impetrata a Prorege liceittia auiini causa, et viaendi 
rogum BraineniB voluntariiinique niulJËi-is uortem, uiurv co qnem 
euiirti retiilüniiB, contineutem puti'ljani" (p. 63). 

' Orig. Dutch ; " jminted picture" (" geBcliildert tafarcer'). of ao tigly 
a ügttie that one could not" i 

' Orig. Dutch ; " that «anie out of hia niootli over liïa chin". 

• l.e., the " gnrbhagrilia,'" or eliriiie. 

< A curioua uiUtnkc ; ihc niclii-B in «hlüb Ituiii« iire put are cltMr^fl 
iiilpndoil. 
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any offering shoiild bee made. Whereof wee found some 
there, as Rice, Conie, Fniites, Hetinea, and such like things, 
wliicli the Indians dayly offered, but there caiiie bo filthie a 
I emoke and attncke out [of the place] that wliosoever went 
I neere it, was almost readie to choke, tlie said place being all 
black, smerie, and foule therewith.' Before thb doore being 
simt, in tlie middle of the Cbnrch, there atoode & Calfe of 
stone.* whereon one of our companie leaped, and laughing 
began to ene ont, which the Bramene that kept the Church 
perceiving, began to call and crie for helpe, ao that presently 
niaiiy of the neighbours ranne thether to see what the canse 
niight bee; but before the thrung of people came we dealt so 
well with the Bramene' (acknowledging our fault, and saying 
it was nnadvisedly* done) [that he was well content],' and, 
the people went home againe. Then wee desired the Bra- 
mene to open us the doore that atoode shut,' which after 
iniich intreatie he yeelded unto, offering first to throw 
certaine Ashes upon our foreheada, which we refused, so that 
before hee would open ua the doore, wee were forced to 
promise hiin that we would not enter furthef in then to 
the doore. The doore of their Sancta Sanctonim, or ratlier 
DiabolormnJ being opened, it shewed within like a Lime 
kill, being cIobb vaulted rouud about [over tlie heade] without ' 
either hole or window to cast in light, but onely [at] the 
doore, neither was ther any light in al the Churijh, but tliat 
which came in at the doore [we eiitered by]. Within the^ 
aaid cell or vault there hung at the least 100. burniug lampa. 



1 llüa U no eiaggemtioD ; the filth of Hiiidu teniplea ia ii 
ftble, Mr. Gnuit Duff (Notea of an Indian Joumeg, p. 196)i aaja : 
"The temples of Beiiarea fllleil me with soinethiiig nearly ukio todiflguat." 

" ThiH miiltea il plaia tliat it was a teinple uf (^niva. 

3 ürig. Lutch : "tbcUrauieue that he waa «atistied" 

* Urig. Dutch: " thwogh ïgnorance" 

' Orig. Dulch ; " therewith all waa at one" 

* Orig. Dutch: " shiit, to aee what there waa Ihereiu" 

' ürig, Dutch : " Duveloriiun" I ! ! 
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n -hit TinfifTi^ -vöifisw «HêHÊfr 1. In^ -135ar* s»! corered orer 

T-HL tli-CL lUUvC .L :-'0 EL T •• i_ lOiï , T-rff liAl Wllh p4ire 

r^ti'.t-i "OiLrir iiü TnniA. k* iift Z-ciaitüiir it..^! issj s^ iLe 
j'txir'jti 7:*>^n*iJ c^^iVaai^]^ iFJÜii* :c liü- :-öc»ss ei & Peppet for 
i lèL.'/^ ri-'uu^l JL iiür^r*: jüz-i '::«• lii* CÏL:=rcïi witboat the 
ir^ijL il ♦r- «ntjiï yT.iiri Tifr TjiTSl a £Ktt2 foor^ ccmef^ [or 
*:Tar-^ .*r a*nif ïi?»=iit nic i£ ^fr^i«r]^ s&HBe. viih staires <» 
-stiii Slier -il ir:»5: ü^wiüS: iDJi> fn. fiZI «^ sKtaie. fikhk and 

nitajLHr "i: -mLf^s zü: üe Clira. j» pcmx. Froni thence we 
iruji:: tiT'JiïStz izii 5cfZ ii$ w*t wcss, zn eTeiy place wee 
5:ïiZfi f*itzr:«fe?^ ii^'w^d *ni3 -i^ issri «cooes. and standing in 
linrir ij:ü=^ :d «:icl -lt^It «:b&ptss [aal ÉgniiÈs] as wee tolde 
7 n ttijfiR:. IjjiSr 5Liz;i ïz. lïé v^&5és uiider oertaine cover- 
vzr^, "rjily^m lie CLzzr^aes.^ ii>i fcave haid br [each of them] 
i «z=^ KrSZ/crut *'A vmtcT. ei^i o<K of the stone to wash tbeir 
fetri^e:. viiL Lalie an Icfr'an Nat, that hath a Iiandle and 
Lin^'rtK theie co take iq> water withaU And this is oidained 
f -F iLr: traTelIers :Ls: p^sse bj. who commonlr at everie one 
of xhosf: FiLjA^ dj f Hl J>wne and make their praiers, [and 
wa^h their i^ie m ilx^se Cestemes]. [By the said Pïigodes], 
commonly doe stand two little Fumaces, with a Calfe or Cow 
of sume, before the which they set their ofierings, [which are 
of such things] as are to be eaten,^ everie man as his devo- 
tion seneth, which they think the Pagode eateth in the night» 
but it is taken away by the Bramene. We found in everie 
place such offerings standing, but we had little desiie onee to 
taste thereof, it looked so filthily, and as we had sufficiently 
beholden their [mishapen figures and monstrous Images],* we 
retumed againe unto the vUlage, wherein we saw the stone 

» Orig. Dutch: " tabernaker 

« Orig. Dutch : 

* Orig. Dutch: ** stand by the ways without churches or 

covers" 

* Üi'ig. Dutch : '* caten and fruits" 

* ürig. Dutch: " their dovilry" 
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Church, because the Bramene had advertised us, that the 
sanie day about Evening the Pagode should be caried in pro- 
cession to sport it selfe in the fieldes, and to fetch a circuite, 
which we desired to see. And about the time [which he ap- 
pointed], they rung a little Bell, which they had gotten of 
the Christians, wherewith all the people began to assemble, 
and tooke the Pagode out of his [diabolicall] Cell^, which with 
great reverence they set in a Palamkin bome by the chiefe 
men of the towne, all the rest with great devotion following 
after, with their usual noyse and sounds of Trumpets and 
other instruments,* wherewith they went a reasonable way 
round about a field, and then brought him to the stone 
Cestern, where washing him verie cleane (although he were 
verie filthy stinking) they caried him againe into his Cel, 
leaving him shut herein with all his Lampes, to make good 
cheare, and having made a foule smoke and stincke about 
him, and every man left his offering behind him, they went 
home to their houses leaving the Bramene [alone], who in 
steede of the Pagode, made good cheare at their costs, with 
his wife and family.* 

This is [the maner of] their ceremonies and daily super- 
stitions, worshipings of false gods, wherein the DeviU hath 
so blinded them, that thereby they are without all doubt 
perswaded to obtaine eternall life, and teil many miracles of 
their Idols, whereby wee are moved [and put in mind], to 
call to remembraunce how much herein we are bound to 
God, and to give him thankes, that it hath pleased him to 
illuminate us with the truth of his holy Gospel, and that we 
are not bome [or brought up] among those Heathens, and 

^ Tbis is an error. llie idol is not taken in procession, being far 
too heavy. A small metal image is used. 

^ The translation of all this passage is very paraphrastic, but gives 
the sense sufliciently nearly. 

3 This seenis qiiestiouable. Brahmins are yery scrupuleus about 
cerenionially pure foüd. 
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divelish Idolaters, and to desire God that it woiild please him 
of liis gracioua goodiiesse to open their eyes and to give 
them the truth of his lioly word aniong tliem, as hee is our 
onely trust, for tliey are in all thinga like us, made after 
Gods owne Image, and that when his good pleasure ia, Lee 
will loose them out of the hands of Sathan, and give both 
them and us that which ia most necessarie for our soules, 
Amen. Tlie better to understand the maner of their divelish 
shajies and figures of Pagodes, I have hereunto aniiexed the 
picture hereof, even as they openly stand in the high wayes 
or hillea, with a Cow or Calfe of stone hy them, alao their 
Chnrch called Meskita, helonging to the Mahometans and 
Moores, dweling in Malahar, with the Cesteme of water 
w'herein they wash themselves.' 



The 45. Chapter. 

Of all the kinda of beastn, «Ltt«ll, and foulee in lodia. 

There ia over all India great store of Cattell, as Oren, 
Kine, Slieepe, Hogges, Goates, Kids, and euch like, and vcrie 
good cheape, [and] in great aboundance, although the flesh is 
not of so good a tast as that in Europe, which proceedett 
from the heate of the countrie, and therefore it is not much 
esteemed.* A man mny huy the beat Cow in Goa for five or 

' Thia l&at part ia much improTed on in the Engliah tram), of e. 1S9^ 
Bul it is not of usË to give au exact vcrsiun of the original. Tlia 
picture ot the MetqaiUi ia a vcry fair representfttion of a MnppiU 
iiioKjuB in Malabar. The Uindu temples, etc., are rery inaccunttely 
givcji, 

■ In fact, the brecding of cattle is uot in the least underatood ia 
India. There is no attempt made to provide food for them, k) the 
«retcbed animala are often forccil to eat ordure or filth. Beef ia Uttle 
used [in S. India] now eicept iu uiilitary btatious ; mutCoo Is the inost 
coumiuii. In Java the roverac is the case. 
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sixe Pardawes. Oxen are there little killed to eate, but are 
most kept to til the land ; all otlier things as hogges, sheepe, 
and goates are [sold] after the rate. Mutton is little es- 
teemed of, and not ranch nsed to be eaten, for it is forbidden 
to [snch as are] sicke, and the Hogs flesh is much better and 
sounder, which is rather permitted unto sicke persons^ then 
Mutton.* Ther are sheepe [in that countrie] of five quarters 
[in quantity], for that the tayle is as great, and hath as 
much flesh [upon it] as any of the quarters f there are 
many Buffles, but nothing good to be eaten,* unies it be by 
poore people, but their Milke is very good, and is very well 
solde and [ordinarily] eaten, for you shall see the slaves and 
Canarijns in great numbers all day going about the streetes 
to sell the Milke of Buffles* and Goates, and excellent [sweete] 
Creame and fresh buttcr® in small peeces. They make like- 
wise some small white Cheeses, but they are very salte and 
drie : wilde Bores, some Hares, Conies,^ Harts and Hindes are 
there also to be found, but not raany. Cockes, Capons, Phea- 
santes,^ and Doves are there in great abundance, and good 
cheape. In the Island of Goa and there about are Sparrows,® 
and some other small birdes, yet not many ; but, on the 
coast of Cochin and Malabar, there are very few*® Sparrows, 
nor any such like small birdes.^^ There are in India many 

* ürig. Dutch : ** persons to eat than" 

« Cfr. p. 26, n. 1, above. 

3 T.e., the fat-tailed sheep. See p. 25 above, and n. 4. 

* Orig. Dut<;h : ** but few killed to eat" 

* ITiis is still the case. Europeans, however, object to buflPalo-milk, 
as the animals are very foul-feedere. 

* Orig. Dutch: " fresh unsalted butter" 

' An error. There are only hares, and no rabbi ts in India proper. 

^ An crror. The original has " Velt-hoenderen", by which partridgcs 
are inkMided. (Cfr. Kilian, s.v.) 

ö Orig. Dutch : ** Mussen" = muaschen (of Kilian). 

^^ Orig. Dutch : *' there are no sparrows, nor such small birds" 

" Sparrows, just like those of Europe, are as common cverywhere in 
tbc Kast Jis iii Eurojx?. 
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Ratt^ and s<«ue of them so great that it is iiiere«lil»le to teil 
ThrT doe great mischiefe to trees, fmites, aud hearbe^ 
wherebT ihe Canariins are coastrained to set men to watch 
in [their] tree?,^ and vet they can hardlr ridde them away. 
The Indians eate them, and sav thev are as good meat as a 
Partri ice. There is a most wonderfull number of black 
Ctows which do mnch hurt, and are so bold that oftentimes 
they come flying in at [their] windowes, aod take the meat 
ont of the dish as it standeth npon the table before them 
that are set downe [to eate] ^ and as I myselfe saté writing 
above in a chamber of the house, the windowes being open, 
[one of) those Cxowes flew in at the window, and picked the 
cotton out of [mine] Inke home, and blotted all the paper 
that lay on [my] table, do what I could to let [himj They 
sitte commonly uppon the Buffles [baekes], and pecke ofF 
their haire,' so that you shal find very few Biiffles that have 
«•tny haire [upon their baekes], and therefore to avoide [the 
Crow es] they get themselves into marishes and watrie places, 
[where they stand in the water] uppe to the neckes, other- 
wise they could never be rid of them. There are likewise 
great numbers of Eattes,* and some as bigge as young Pigjres, 
80 that the Cattes dare not touch them. Sometimes thev 

1 Orig. Dutch: " trees by night" 

* The boldness of the crows in India, is, no doubt, owing to the 
balls of rice, etc., which they get at the funeral ceremonies (CrdiliJha) of 
the Hindiis. 

'They sit on the backs of cattle to f eed on the vermin which they 
find there. 

* I.e.y the Bandicoots (Mus. Bandicota). " Length of a large indi- 

vidual, bead and body 15 inches; tail, 13 inches; weight, 3 Ib 

In the fort at Madras it is exceedingly nuinerous, living during the day 
in drains, and entering hoiises at night. During my rcsidence in Fort 
St. George I killed a great many in my own house, some of which 
were of large si ze, and showed great fight. It is found in all towns 

and large villages in the south, and is very destructive to the stores 

of grain, on which it chiofly feeds. It burrows under walls, and oftvn 

injures the foundations of houses It is eatcn by souie classes of 

natives." (Jerdou, Mumimila of India, lb74, )»p. 193-t.) 
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digge downe the houses, for tliat they undermine the walles 
and foundations through and through, wherby many times 
the houses fall downe and are spoyled. There is another 
sort of Rattes that are little and reddish of haire : They are 
called sweet smelling Rattes/ for they have a smell as if 
they were fuU of Muske. Of Ants [or Pismires] there is so 
great aboundance throughout al India, and so noysome that 
it is incredible to such as have not séene it : for that men may 
set notlüng whatsoever it be that is to be eaten, or fattie, nor 
yet their clothes nor linnen, but you shall presently find at 
the least a thousand upon it, and in the twinckling of an eye 
they wil presently consume a loafe of bread : wherefore it is 
the manner throughout India to make all the Cubbords* 
wherein they keep their victualls,* and chests, where their 
linnen and apparrell lyeth, with foure feete of pillars, and 
under every foot or piller a stone or woodden Cestem fuU of 
water, and place the Cubbord or chest in the middle of the 
roome, not neere the wall, whereby they cannot come at it, 
otherwise it would be spoyled, and if they do never so little* 
forget to powre water into the Cesternes, [if it be but a Pater 
noster while], presently ther will be so many Pismires crawl- 
ing all over it, [that it is wonderfull :] so that it seemeth to 
bee a curse or plague [of God sent uppon that countrey], 
There are some likewise that use such Cesternes of water 
under their bedsteed, because they wold not be troubled with 

1 T.e.y the so called musk-rats, which are not really rats, but shrews 
{Sorex casrulescens). " This appears to be the cominon musk-rat of 
almost all India, frequenting houses at night, and hunting round rooms 
for cockroaches or any other insects, occasionally uttering a sharp, 

shrill cry It is popularly believed in India that the musky odour 

emitted by this shrew is so volatile and peuetrating, that if it pass over 
a corked bottle of wine or beer, it will infect the fluid within ; and 
certainly many bottles are met with in this country (i.e. India), quite 
undrinkable frora the musky odour." (Jerdon^ u.s.^ p. 53.) 



2 Orig. Dutch 
•'' Ori^. Dutch 
* Orig. Dutch 



*' treasuries or chests" 

*' catables, or any other fatty things'' 

. . . a pater- noster" 



4( 
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them as they lie^ [in their bedsj and also nnder their tables. 
Sorae men whieh keep Canary birds, or such small fowles 
(that are brought thither from Portingall, or out of Tnrkey 
and Persia for their pleasures) are forced to set them on a 
sticke or pearch made for the purpose/- with a Cesteme of 
water under it, otherwise it would presently be killed by the 
Pismires : and though it hangeth in the top of the house,* 
yet they wiU come at it if it have a string [to hold it by]. 
The soldiers and poore people that have not the meanes to 
buy Cubbordes with Cestemes put the bread and [other] 
victuailes which they leave (which is not over much') into a 
cloth tyed on knots, and hang it on a nayle against a wall, 
and make a circle* about it of Charcoale, so that the Pismires 
cannot get over nor come at it There is another sorte of 
Pismires which are almost a finger long, and reddish of 
colour : they runne in[to] the lields and do great hurt to the 
herbes, fruites, and plants.^ Moathes and wormes which 
[creepe and] eate through [mens] cloathes are there in great 
aboundance, whereby men must use no more cloathes nor 
linnen in tliose countries then that he necessarily and dayly 
weareth on his back, otherwise they are presently moath- 
eaten and spoyled. They can hardly kepe any paper or 
bokes from wormes,® which are like eare wormes,^ but they 
do often spoyle and consurae many papers and evidences of 
[great] importance. There are also many Wall-lyce.® There 
is a kind of beast that flyeth, twice as bigge as a Bee, and is 

* Orig. Dutch: " in their sleep" 

2 Orig. Dutch: ** in the air" 

3 Orig. Dutch: ** which is in excess to them (which little, or 

vory Beldom happens)" 

* Orig. Dutch: *' circle or ring" 

* These especially frequent Mango trees. 

^ Tliis is quite correct. ..-^Jk 

' I.f., the so-called *' silver-fish." (T^pisma niger or L. niveo-fm 
but these destroy the acari, etc, wluch f eed on books. 
** /.t., bugs, which swarm in India. 
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called Baratta -} Tliese creatures also do much liurt, and are 
commonly in Sugar, Hony, Butter, Oile, and al fatte wares 
and sweet nieats. Many of them likewise conie into [their] 
chestes aniong their clothes and linnen, which tliey doe also 
spoyle and spot. Tliey are in great nnmbers, and verie hurt- 
fuU. There can bee nothing so close shut [or made fast], but 
they wil get in and spoile it, for where they [lie or] be, they 
spot all things with their egges, which stick as fast as sirop 
[upon a paper], so that they may bee esteemed as a plague 
like to the Pismires. 

Within the lande there are also Tigers : other cruell 
beastes, as lions,* beares,^ and such like there are [fewe or] 
none : but venimous beastes, as Snakes, Lizartes, and such 
like, there are many, for the Lizardes will clime [and creepe] 
upon the wals in [their] houses, and oftentimes fall uppon 
men as they lie in [their] beds and sleepe, and therefore 
many men that are of abilitie doe hang testers [and curtines] 

* I.e.^ cockroaches. The Port. name (''Barata"), is from the Latin 
*^ Blatta". Some naturalists (e.g. the eminent White of Selbome), 
have aaserted that the cockroach was imported into India by shipping 
from America. But this cannot be the case, as the Sanskrit name for it 
occurs in Sanskrit books which are of a date several hundred yearg 
bef ore the discovery of America. There can be little doubt that these 
most repulsive and mischievous insects are iudigcnous to India. 

' Lions (Fe/w leo) were formerly fouud in the North of India pretty 
generally, as the trite allusions to this aninial in the Sanskrit books 
prove ; it is now very uncommon in most parts of India. " The lion 
is found in various parts of India, chiefly the north- west, from Cutch to 
Hurriana, Gwalior and Sangor, but.it is now only at all common in 

Guzrat and Cutch In former ycars, lions werb much more common 

in the eastern portion of their present .habitat. Little is recorded of 
the habits of the lion as found in India. It is said to prey chiefly on 

bullocks and donkeys Later and more authentic accounts of the 

habits of the lion in Af rica than those usually found in the older works 
on natural history, do not quite conlirm those accounts of its noble 
character." (Jerdon, u.s.^ p. 92.) 

3 Bears are chiefly common in the Himalayas ; the *^ black bear** 
(nrsuft iaOialiut)y howevcr, occurs throughout India. (Jerdon, iijr., 
p. 72, etc.) 

X 
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over [and about their] beds. There are likewise many Came- 
lions, which are sayd to live by the ayre, but they are not 
hurtfuU. 

The Camelion {saith Plinie) w liJce a litüe Lyon, in higna 
like a Lyzarde u the Ungth of ü from the head to the paint of 
the taüe^ is about 7. or 8. Jmgers, The Jieighi of the body about 
5. fingers : the length of her feete 3. fingers and a half e, verte 
ruffged, f vil of knotSy with a sharpe backe, she changeth her 
eolour into euery thing that toucheth her :* most of them are 
hleakê and blackish, and haue a thinne and deare^ dcinne 
which doeth easily change into all colours, exeept redde, It 
tumeth the eyes rounde about very swifüy^ and hath no eye- 
lids. Among all other beasts this ondy neuer eaieth nor 
drinketh,^ bvi liveth by the ayre, and dew of the earth? 

There are many Monkies [or Marmosets] that do great 
hurt to the Palme trees, wherin the Indian Nut or Cocus 
doth grow. In those trees you shall commonly see certaine 
little beastes, called Bichos de Palmeyras, that is, beasts of 
the Palme trees :^ They are much like Ferrets, wherewith 
men nse to hunt and catch Cunnies, and have a taile like the 
Penner of an Inkehome, and grayish speckled haire : they 

^ A mifltranslatioD ; should be : ** from the head to the begin- 

ning of the tail" 

' Orig. Dutch : '^ they change their eolour according to the form of 
thiDgs Dear them/* 

5 Orig. Dutch : " bleecJ^\ t.e., ** pale-coloured.'' 

♦ Orig. Dutch : ** transparent." 

^ This was an opinion of the ancients, and it is stated bj many 
ancient authors, e.g.\ by Ovid {Met, xy, 411): *'ld quoque qnod 
ventis animal nutritur et aura." So also Pliny (Nat, Hist.^ riii, 
cap. 51). 

' Annotation of Paludanus. 

' ƒ.«., squirrels (Sciurus palmarum), called " rat palmier** by the 
creole French of Pondicherry. This little animal even rentares into 
houses, and is so noisy as to be quite a pest. The Ilindus have many 
foolish myths about it (e.g.y that it helped to build R&ma*s bridge over to 
Ceylon, by carrying dust on its tail^, and, though it is most dcstructive, 
will not injurc or molest it ! 
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are pretie [beastes] to keepe and to passé the time [withall]. 
Parrats ave there in great numbers, and flie abroade in the 
woods. There commeth into India out of the Island of 
Molucas beyond Malacca a kind of birdes called Noyras -} 
they are like Parrattes, biit they have many red feathers, and 
speake like Parrates: they are worth in India 20. or 30. 
Pardawes [the péece] : they are very faire to looke on, and 
speake sweetly : they clawe or tickle men with their tongues 
uppon their heades and beardes, and make them cleane at 
the rootes, as also [their] ears and [their] teeth, so that they 
are very pleasant to keepe in a house, for that both in colour 
and beauty of feathers they surpasse all birds and Parrats 
[whatsoever] : but there could never yet bee any of them 
brought living into Portingal, although they have sought 
[and used] al the means they could to bring them for a pre- 
sent to the king, which he greatly desireth : but they die 
uppon the way, for they are very delicate, and wil hardly be 
brought up. 

^ Noyrcu. This is the correct f orm of the Malaj name of the parrots 
vsually termed '* Lory". Crawfurd {Descriptive Dictionary of the 
Indian hlands^ 1856, 8,v, " Loory**) haa : ** Loory, but correctly Nuri 
in Malay, and Nori in Javaneae, ia the generio name for *• parrot\" 
The comiption, ^*- Nori", began to be common in the seventeenth 
century. (So in B.*8 MS., but perhapa the cormption lory is meant.) 
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